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This book is dedicated to former, current, and future students of the 
Community College Leadership Program at the University of Texas at 
Austin. Their experiences past, present, and fiiture have and will provide 
the basis for team building and cultural leadership in America's great 
treasures-her community colleges. May they keep the spirit alive. 

''When you ask people what it is like being part of a great team, what 
is most striking is the meaningfulntss of the experience. People talk 
about being part of something larger than themselves, of being con- 
nected, of being generative. It becomes quite clear that, for many, their 
experiences as part of truly great teams stand out as singular periods 
of life lived to the fullest. Some spend the rest of their lives looking 
for ways to recapture that spirit." 



Peter M. Senge 

The Fifth Discipline: The Art and 
Practice of the Learning Organization 
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Preface 



This book is the result of the collective efforts of several professionals, 
all of whom are in pursuit of a common goal: access and excellence 
in leadership toward student learning and student success in com- 
munity, junior, and technical colleges. 

From 1988 through 1990, we worked together to explore the various 
aspects of organizational culture as they applied to leadership challenges 
in the community, technical, and junior college movement. 

We believe that we have crafted a work that will help colleges survive 
and succeed in an environment that has been shaped by the powerful 
socioeconomic and political forces of the 1980s. Not only was there a 
revolution in the Soviet Union, the results of which are rapidly reshaping 
the hegemony of the world powers, but there also was a "quality revolu- 
tion" occurring in organizations in the bnited States. This "quality 
revolution" is destined to reshape the hegemony among the various com- 
ponents of public and private organizations, thereby increasing the com- 
petitiveness of American corporations and businesses in the world 
economy and enabling educational institutions to produce a quality work 
force. 

The cultural leadership description and p. cription that we offer calls 
for a new paradigm in a period of rapid change. For community colleges, 
the old status quo paradigm existed in an era of growth and expansion 
characterized by increasing enrollments, adequate retention rates, legis- 
lative delegation of authority, stable literacy rates, a traditional student 
population, and program development based on demand. However, the 
new paradigm will be played out in a period of turbulence, scarce resources, 
declining enrollments, s->arir.g attrition rates, increasing illiteracy, stu- 
dent diversity, and shrinking program offerings. Moreover, the challenge 
for colleges will be to meet the needs of underprepared students while 
fulfilling the demands for a quality work force in ati era of scarce resources. 
Colleges will be doing more with less. Furthermore, political forces will 
demand more accountability while seeking to increase control of the 
bureaucracy. 

We believe that the study of leadership and organizational theory 
and behavior provides presidents and colleges with a theoretical framework 
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for transitioning from the old to the new paradigm. In short, we believe 
that leaders, by empowering their leauership teams, will be able to embed 
a culture of values, attitudes, and beliefs and develop connpetencies for 
the organization and its members in such a way as to meet political and 
educational demands for effectiveness and quality. We believe that leadc-rs 
hold the power to facilitate the paradigm tr^jnsition through the empov/er- 
ment of the teams they build. TTieir behavior reinforces culture as they 
pay attention to quality indicators, measure and control organizational 
energy, and respond positively to turbulence caused by external and 
internal pressures. Leaders shape behavior in others by deliberate coaching, 
teaching, and role modeling. Leaders increase motivetion, satisfaction, 
and performance through the allocation of status and rewards just as they 
enhance organizational quality and mission accomplishment by estab- 
lishing and monitoring programs for staff recruitnnent, selection, promo- 
tion, retirement, and separation from the organization. 

The research reported herein has led us to conclude that the new 
quality-focused paradigm will require leaders who are self-confident, group- 
oriented, facilitative of change, catalytic toward quality, and persuasive 
with all external and internal constituencies. Leaders will find themselves: 
I) moving from growth to crisis, 2) being tested through total quality 
approaches, 3) attempting to move those who want to maintain the status 
quo, 4) working with boards who expect repeated success in crisis manage- 
ment, 5) refurbishing the existing structures in their organizations, and 
6) dealing with the consequences of the cultural change that exterr-al and 
internal demands have placed on them. 

While the founders of community colleges created an environment 
that attracted followers and encouraged them to unite in following a new 
course, their successors must not only maintain the existing culture, but 
must also reconcile the diversity that multiculturalism has delivered. While 
founding presidents used their personal skills to lead the rites of integration, 
their successors will deal with rites of renewal and resolution. While ef- 
fective founding presidents were often charismatic and autocratic, the 
new leaders will need to be inspirational and participative. 

Cultural leadership is based upon the assumption that leadership in- 
fluence depends on follower expectations. Thus, ;f a follower generally 
expects the status quo to be maintained, a leader will not only need to 
innovate, but also to behave in a way that truly empowers the follower 
to become the leader of his or her domain. 

The thesis of this book is that we can destroy the illusion that organi- 
zations are created of separate, unrelated, and often competing forces. 
When we learn to give up this illusion (the old paradigm), we can begin 
O to build the learning organization (the new paradigm). In the new 
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organizational setting, followers continually expand their capacity to create 
the results they desire. It is an environment where individual and group 
patterns of thinking are nurtured, where the collective spirit of excellence 
ar^d quality can grow and develop, and where the college learns how to 
promote and participate in lifelong learning. Therefore, we believe that 
the ferment in leadership will continue to grow until we are able to build 
a quality culture that is more consistent with our higher aspirations and 
higher levels of self-actualization. 

Perhaps the most important reason for studying leadership from a 
cultural perspective is the fact that we are only beginning to understand 
the Mew capabilities that community colleges must possess in cv Jer to 
surv /e in a dynamic and demanding environment. Insufficient research 
has been conducted on leadership in general and leadership in commu- 
nity colleges in particular. Researchers such as those who h^^ve helped 
develop this book will provide us with the tools to distinguish quality- 
oriented learning organizations that have been transformed out of tradi- 
tional, authoritative, controlling organizations. We can then master cer- 
tain basic organizational disciplines. The basic discipline and learning 
presented in this work will be vital as we move steadily toward an in- 
creasingly more difficult and unpredictable future. 

Chapter One is an overview of leadership and culture in community, 
technical, and junior colleges. In this chapter, we present the concept 
of organizational culture and link it to leadership. A new paradigm is 
presented, along with leadership requirements within this paradigm. 

Chapter Two provides a framework for dealing with a major aspect 
of organizational culture. Organizational climate, as it relates to leader- 
ship, motivation, communication, decision making, rewards, and job satis- 
faction, is developed in this chapter. The chapter concludes with the 
climace profile of three typical community colleges. 

Charlotte Biggerstaff, dean of continuing education. Northeast Texas 
Community College, developed Chapter Three from her doctoral disser- 
tation. Biggerstaff studied the population described in Shared Vision: Trans^ 
forrmtional leadership in American Community Colleges (Roueche, Baker, 
and Rose, 1989) and determined how fifty of the most effective presidents 
attempt to influence cultur^j in their colleges. The study also dealt with 
the presidents' responses to critical incidents. The behavior of leaders in 
modeling and teaching others is descrbed in Chapter Three, and the author 
reports how presidents reward, recruit, select, promote, and retire or ter- 
minate followers. The chapter concludes with a discussion of sysi>.ms em- 
ployed by presidents to control and manage their organizations. 

Chapter Four is a study of culture and communication in the com- 
^ unity college, Tessa Martinez Tagle, campus president at the Medical 
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Center Campus of Miami-Dade Community College, Florida, .authored 
this chapter. Tagle outlines organizational proficiency in -i^mmunity 
colleges and explains how communication linkages are forrued. Several 
cultural communication issues are discussed, including the communica- 
tion of shared values and symbolic behavior, staffing processes, informa- 
tion systems, and an emphasis on quality in communication. 

Mary Ann Roe, dean of institutional advancement '^exas State 
Technical College, developed Chapter Five. Roe discusses cultural leader- 
ship from a team-building perspective. She describes readiness for lead- 
ership in a transformational environment and discusses leadership 
development and leading and following in a college setting. She reports 
on transformational themes in her research and completes the chapter 
with a discussion of implications for leadership in community, techni- 
cal, and junior colleger. 

Chapter Six war jointly developed by Rosemary Gilltitt-Karam of 
Austin Community College and the University of Texas at Austin and 
Eli Pana, chairman of the biology department at Texas Southmost Col- 
lege, This chapter focu^o:>on instructional leadership and the aspects of 
building an excellent culture in the teaching-learning community. Gillett- 
Karam and Pena use path-goal theory to analyze the results of two studies 
they conducted on presidential influence. The authors draw a connec- 
tion between teaching and leading and show how community college presi- 
dents can improve teaching on their campuses by modeling excellent 
leadership behaviors. When CEOs work to satisfy student needs, clarify 
the path to success, raise expectations, maintain standards of excellence 
in teaching and learning, and promote an intellectually stimulating col- 
lege culture, teachers follow in kind. 

Chapter Seven is a discu-ssion of cultural leadership in an environment 
where influence is used to foster creativity and innovation. Michele 
Nelson, acting dean of communication/fine arts at Grossmont Colleg^^, 
California, presents her findings from a study of the leadership of Peter 
MacDougall and the culture in transition at Santa Barbara City Col- 
lege. The author deals with the cultural indicators of freedom and con- 
trol, leadership, challenge, resources, encouragement, recognition, and 
sufficient time. Nelson concludes her chapter with recommendations for 
the development of a creative and innovative culture. 

Phyllis Barber, assistant to the president at Central Piedmont Commu- 
nity College, North Carolina, developed the two case studies that constitute 
Chapters Eight and Nine. Chapter Eight focuses on the founding presi' 
dent of Central Piedmont, Richard Hagemeyer. Chapter Nine analyzes 
the culture developed by his successor, Ruth Shaw. Barber discusses the 
O embedding mechanisms of systems and procedures, communication, 
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decision making, planning, staff development, and budgeting. Perspectives 
on relationships with the Board of Trustees and state officials are also 
developed in Chapter Eight Chapter Nine is sin Jarly structured and 
includes a discussion of Shaw's sttategy to reshape the college's culture. 

Chapter Ten was developed by Allan Clark of Camosun College of 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. Clark presents a case study of 
De Anza College, part of California's Foothill-De Anza Community 
College district. Clark describes the relationship of the leadership struc- 
ture provii.^ed by Tom Fryer, district chancellor, and A. Robert De Hart, 
president of De Anza, to the culture and climate of the college. In this 
chapter, tne values of innovation, quality faculty and staff, mutual trust, 
shared leadership, learning, change, community, oiganizational integri- 
ty, planning, and communication are discussed. 

Chapter Eleven views the community college as a organism in 
evolution. The concepts of organizational life cycle and situational leader- 
ship are employed to project the community college movi^ment into the 
twenty-first century. TTie Community College Effectiveness Model is 
presented to link the movement to the two driving forces of institution- 
al effectiveness and total quality improvement. 

To understand the research that forms the basis for this book, the 
reader needs some historical information pertaining to research methods 
for dealing with organizational culture and leadership. Methods for deter- 
mining organizational behavior have vacillated between empirical mea- 
surements and case studies. Today, ethnographic research and qualita- 
tive methods command a great deal of attention, as they do in this book. 
Ouchi and Wilkins (1985), quoted elsewhere in this work, assert that 
studies of organizational culture constitute a major tool for the study of 
educational institutions and that the qualitative methods and case study 
techniques can replace quantitative numbers with **thick descriptions" 
of organizational phenomena. 

We believe that this book will strengthen the focus on organizational 
culture as a major means for studying the American community college. 
We also believe that this volume will help ensure that organizational cul- 
ture is not seen as a passing fad. Moreover, this volume helps define the 
concept of organizational culture through studies that have been con- 
ducted on con.munity college presidents, their leadership teams, staff, 
faculty, and students. 

The lack of precision and agreement regarding the definition of or- 
ganizational culture has been well documented in the literature. For the 
purposes of this book, we will rely on Schein's definition, which states 
that culture is the pattern of basic sssumpHons that a group (in our case, 
the college, through its leadership) has invented, discovered, or developed 
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in learning to cope with its problems of external adaptation and internal 
integration. If we add to that definition Martin's (1985) view that cul- 
ture is a set of commonly held attitudes, values, and beliefs that guide 
the behavior of an organization's members, we have both a collective 
and an individual view of culture. 

Finally, we agree with Peter Senge, who writes in The Fifth Discipline 
(1990) that there are five ne\;' component technologies that are converg- 
ing to guide change in innovative organizations. The first technology is 
systems thinking, which Senge believes is a means of dealing with all or- 
ganisational events though they may be distant in time and space. Each 
event has an influence on the rest, In addition, all human endeavors are 
systems and are bound by invisible fabric To view organizations fi:om 
a cultural perspective allows us to see all parts of the complicated lacework. 

The second technology is personal mastery. Mastery is the discipline 
of continually clarifying and deepening our personal vision, of focusing 
our energies, developing our patience, and seeing reality objectively. Per^ 
sonal mastery is attained through the empowering aspect of cultural leader- 
ship and is explored in several chapters. 

Mental models constitute Senge*s third component of the fifth dis- 
cipline. The mental models are presented in Chapter Two and are related 
to organizational climate as a major component of organizational cul- 
ture. The mental model turns the mirror inward and allows us to un- 
earth our internal pictures. This mirror allows organizational members 
to think effectively and to make that thinking open to others. The vari- 
ous studies presented in this book facilitate this process. 

Building shared vision is Senge*s fourth aspect of the fifth discipline. 
When leaders share a genuine vision, people excel and learn not because 
they are told to, but because they want to. Cultural Leadership focuses 
a great deal on this fourth concept. 

Team learning is the final aspect of the fifth discipline, Senge asks 
how a team of committed managers with individual I.Q.s fibove 120 can 
have a collective I.Q. of 63 (1990). The discipline of team learning con- 
fronts this paradox. Cultural Leadership emphasizes team building, deci- 
sion making, and problem solving. This aspect of cultural learning is vital 
because teams, not individuals, are the ftindamental learning units in 
community colleges. 

Cultural Leadership is really Peter Senge^s model in a particular or- 
ganizational culture, the community college. The book's framework al- 
lows the five disciplines to develop as an ensemble, with systems think- 
ing as the chief integrator. Our chapters allow the reader to fuse these 
concepts into a coherent body of theory and practice. This book, like 
O The Fifth Discipline, lets the reader see something "out there'* and learn 
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to create a lever long enough to shift the paradigm from the old to the 
new. As Archimedes said, "Give me a lever long enough and lean move 
the world/* 



George A. Baker 
Austin, Texas 
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Chapter 1 

Creative Cultures: 
Toward a New Paradigm 



By George A. Baker, III 



"There i$ a twilight when Qverything remains seemingly unchanged. 
And it is a twilight when we all must be most aware of change in 
the air— however slight'-lest we become unwitting victims of darkness** 
(William 0. Douglas in Guy, 1989, p. 3). 

The dawn of a new epoch in the history of the American community 
college is at hand Decisions aboul a number of critical issues have 
the potential for profoundly impacting the character and functions 
of the community college as the twenty-first century approaches. Some 
community colleges may consciously and systematically develop a pro- 
cess for organizational renewal by creating an agenda for action; yet others 
will placidly experience organizational decline if they confront the fu- 
ture by using only the anachronistic methods of the past. 

Today, as never before, American community colleges, as well as the 
American corporate world, are being challenged by an increasingly chaotic 
environment. The organizational structures, dynamics, and leadership 
that have worked comfortably in the past are being dramatically chal- 
lenged by a milieu charged with countervailing forces that became 
particularly problematic in the late 1970s and continues today. 

The former world of the American community college and its found- 
ing presidents— one of growth and environmental stability— is vastly differ- 
ent from that faced today by the successors of those presidents. The com- 
plex environment of today's American community college is characterized 
by: declining initial student enrollments, alarming attrition rates, shrinking 
economic resources, encroaching controls by state governments, astound- 
ing levels of adult illiteracy, rising average student ages, rising pressure 
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being placed on curricula by rapidly expanding and changing technolo- 
gies, new challenges related to increased diversity in the work force and 
among students, and the challenge of increasingly un-ierprepared stu- 
dents at a time when lousiness and industry are requiring higher skills 
in both old and new jobs. 

This environment is forcing a re-examination of mission and purpose 
within the community college. Calls for access and excellence, innova- 
tive teamwork and collaboration, and leadership capable of turning edu- 
cation around echo across America. For example, the AACJC Commis- 
sion on the Future of Community Colleges in 1988 decided to turn 
community colleges toward excellence through a more inclusive and pur- 
poseful theme of "building communities." Several sources in recent years 
have declared that a leadership crisis exists in higher education. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching concluded that the 
central issue facing higher education is presidential leadership, and the 
Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges commis- 
sion, led by University of California President Emeritus Clark Kerr, de- 
termined that the need for effective leadership in today's colleges and 
universities has become critical for institutions to continue to respond 
effectively to the needs of society (Fisher, Tack, and Wheeler, 1988). 

The American corporate world has fared a little better. Giants like 
IBM were considered leaders in the corporate world in 1982; four years 
later they discovered they had much to learn about serving customers 
and speeding products to market. Increasing foreign competition, the revo- 
lution in labor-management relations, deregulation, rampant buyouts and 
takeovers, changing consumer tastes, and rapid technological change have 
escalated the pace at which corporations must evolve and adapt in order 
to survive. The key to successful adaptation, according to Peters (1988), 
lies in the ability of the corporate world to embrace impermanence, to 
thrive on chaos while providing excellent quality and service, to create 
new markets and niche markets for products and services, and to increase 
environmental responsiveness through improved flexibility. Concomitant 
with the need for corporations to evolve and adapt is the requirement 
for a corporate leadership capable of flourishing amidst chaos and am- 
biguity while meeting environmental challenges and shaping a corporate 
culture of quality and excellence. Bennis and Nanus (1985) acknowledge 
that a clarion call has been issued for effective leadership and that every- 
one agrees this commodity is at a premium. 

The crises and the paucity of leadership exist in both the educational 
and business worlds. Finding a set of solutions must be the nation's highest 
priority. The appearance in 1982 of In Search of Excellence by Tom Peters 
Q and Robert Waterman, relaying stories of successful leadership behaviors 
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of effecrive chief execurive officers, indicated that the corporate world had 
begun to move forward from its period of crisis, A new model replaced the 
old view of the CEO as manager. The traditional manager was more inter- 
ested in how things got done than in the meaning of decisions and actions 
for employees (Zaleznick, 1988). In the companies of In Search of Excellence^ 
management is balanced with the skills of leadership; Peters and Waterman 
(1982) found CEOs not only doing things right, but doing the right things. 
Since 1982, a large volume of literature has been produced that identifies 
leadership behaviors that have led to organizational change and success for 
companies in turbulent environments. Through their sheer volume, these 
studies have provided a sense of continued revolution for leadership behaviors 
and skills development in the corporate worid. In general, those organiza- 
tions that have adjusted to current turbulence have prospered, while those 
such as the automobile industry of Detroit are facing cutbacks and decline. 

In Search of Excellence also prompted the community college world 
to write about its success. Roueche and Baker (1987) examined the leader- 
ship behaviors that led to organizational change and excellence at Miami- 
Dade Community College, Florida; the eight basic principles of excellence 
reported in In Search of Excellence were found to be applicable to the Ameri- 
can community college setting. However, unlike the plethora of studies 
on exemplary leadership and leadership behaviors spawned in the cor- 
porate world by In Search of Excellence^ only two major studies of com- 
munity college leadership have emerged. A study by Vaughan (1986) and 
a study by Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) examine the community col- 
lege presidency. The former devotes one chapter of ten to the topic of 
leadership and isolates the traits that prior leadership research evidence 
suggests are related to leadership behaviors. The latter is a more compre- 
hensive, detailed study of selected successful and exemplary leaders in 
American community colleges— presidents who demonstrate the trans- 
formational behavioral attributes identified by Bass (1985a), Burns (1978), 
and Tichy and Devanna (1986). A third major publication specifically 
discusses transformational community college leadership behaviors. As 
a case study. Access and Excellence provides a model, but generalizations 
are difficult (Roueche and Baker, 1987). While these three studies identi- 
fy traits and characteristics associated with effective leadership and ex- 
plore their transforming effects on the community college, none of them 
focus on specific situational leadership behaviors that can be effective 
in the turbulent times collies and corporations alike currently experience. 

Leadership in Turbulent Times 

The report of the AACJC Commission on the Future of Community 
'Colleges, Building Communities (1988), recognizing the more complicated 
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and risky nature of today's community college presidency, concludes that 
as leaders approach the twenty-first century they must have strong man- 
agement skills, be coalition builders, possess vision, create new decision- 
making strategies, buiid trust, strengthen the campus community, and 
be capable of inspiring others. According to the findings of a Carnegie 
Foundation survey (1984), these leadership behaviors, required for the 
dynamic and rapidly changing environment of the present and future, 
differ significantly from those that have traditionally been used. 

In Vaughan*s 1986 study of traits of community college leaders, the 
591 presidents responding to the Career and Lifestyle Survey represented 
48 percent of the 1,220 public two-year college presidents nationwide, of 
whom approximately 12 percent had occupied their current positions for 
longer than fifteen years. Over half of the respondents were over 51; 11 
percent were over 60 years old A large number of this group has retired 
or will be retiring in the near future as founding presidents of their insti- 
tutions. Their successors must be prepared to evince leadership behaviors 
to effect organizational change that will enable their colleges to deal effec- 
tively with changing constituencies and the turbulent environment. 

To expand the knowledge base available to emerging community col- 
lege leaders faced with replacing founding presidents at this critical time, 
it is essential to identify specific leadership behaviors that can be used 
effectively in specific types of situations to institute organizational change. 
This can be accomplished by identifying leadership behaviors used by 
college presidents who have been recognized as performing effectively in 
their environments. Once such behaviors are identified, they can be ex- 
amined for their consistency with the leadership behaviors used success- 
fully in turbulent times by corporate CEOs. The existence of a relation- 
ship may permit the aansfer of more corporate strategies to the community 
college setting, empowering community college leaders to more effective- 
ly face the challenges posed by the dynamic and changing American com- 
munity college educational environment. 

The community college has been viewed as an institution with a 
unique set of purposes and functions that have evolved in response to 
societal demands. However, the expectation that such an institution will 
continue to provide comprehensive and creative learning and accessible 
education to a diverse constituency has been broadened. Increasingly, 
community colleges of the future will be called upon to demonstrate evi- 
dence of quality teaching and learning and student success; leaders will 
be required to take major steps to reform and reshape their institutions 
in order to satisfy the increasing expectations of clients and resource 
providers. Unfortunately, many community college presidents have been 
Q inadequately prepared to initiate such expected reforms, largely because 
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they have become conditioned to manage rather than lead. Although 
the phenomena of rapid change is not unfamiliar to these presidents, their 
personal internal need to control tends to interfere with efforts to trans- 
form the organization for the future, thus complicating, and sometimes 
confounding, the leadership process. 

Emerging external pressures have caused many presidents to turn their 
attention away from the needs, expectations, and power of their inter- 
nal environments. A recurring theme that emerged from the research 
studies cited earlier in the chapter is the observation that as community 
college presidents have directed more and more of their effort toward 
problems of external adaptation, many of them have alienated themselves 
from the energy potential within their institutions. Threat, rather than 
opportunity, has increasingly become the focus of administrative ener- 
gy. Inattention to the ever-evolving institutional culture has isolated these 
presidents from their constituents, and the goals of individuals have of- 
ten superseded those of the institution. As conflict among subcultures 
has proliferated, the college may have never achieved a system of shared 
values and beliefe, or the system may have disintegrated over time. 

New Paradigms for Cultural Leadership 

The leadership strategics, organizational cultures, and processes by 
which organizations achieve their goals that were appropriate and effec- 
tive in an era of growth and relative prosperity have become anachronistic 
in today's environment of rapid change, declining resources, and seem- 
ingly diminished options (AACJC Commission on the Future of Com- 
munity Colleges, 1988; Bennis and Nanus, 1985; Chafee and Tierney, 
1988). New ways of seeing our organizational processes— new paradigms 
and mental models— are critical to successful adaptation to the future. 

Just as a new paradigm emerges in science when old theories stop 
working, the new paradigm in organizational leadership began to take 
form when the old school of management thought started to crumble 
during the 70s and *80s. A conscious reworking of organizational culture 
would allow community colleges to assume an essential, integral, and con- 
tributory position in an interactive national economic recovery struc- 
ture like the one suggested by Smilor, Kozmetsky, and Gibson in 1988. 

A reasonable question would be, "Why would community college 
CEOs want to embrace a new model?'* ^^Because the old paradigm is not 
working*' would answer reasonable critics of the community college 
approach to building community. One example of evolving a new para- 
digm that is responsive to changes in the environment relates to the role 
of the community college in working at a high level toward building com- 
Q"-nities. The AACJC Commission on the Future of Community Colleges 
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succeeded in 1988 in evolving a new, inclusive paradigm by suggesting 
that community colleges orient toward excellence. This model emphasizes 
developing highly interdependent collaborations with employers— indus- 
tries, businesses, public organizations, and organized labor groups— for 
the training of the workforce, for the economic development of the com- 
munity, and for excellence in transfer education. For many colleges such 
an undertaking represents a fundamental shift in the way they see the 
institution's role in the community; organizational boundaries become 
less well-defined, and interdependence of groups of organizations work- 
ing toward common goals becomes intensified, requiring high levels of 
flexibility and a high level of trust among organizations. This kind of 
shift, or organizationwide change, in the way the college sees itself and 
its work constitutes the development of a new paradigm for organiza- 
tional functioning. 

It is essential that effective community college cultures, those character- 
ized by creative and innovative responses and adaptations to their environ- 
ments, be examined in detail to identify and describe operative organiza- 
tional characteristics and cultural paradigms. The insights obtained can 
provide other community colleges with tools to enhance their ability to 
respond and adapt to their changing external environments. In short, 
we expect to offer a new paradigm— a light toward the twenty-first cen- 
tury. It is a paradigm based on expanding our awareness of and respon- 
siveness to the cultural process at work in American community colleges. 
However, before our account of the paradigm can be developed, a better 
understanding of the nature of community college culture is necessary. 
A number of approaches to analyzing the college culture are demonstrated 
in this book. 

Organizational Culture 

Although the concept of organizational culture is difficult to define, 
measure, or study, it has been demonstrated to be a crucial dimension 
of effective organizational fiinctioningby researchers who have confirmed 
its presence and its influence on the behavior of the people who make 
up organizations. Theorists and practitioners who are Interested in or- 
ganizational culture generally reflect an interest in studying the creation, 
growth, development, and survival of organizations (Ouchi and Wilkins, 
1985). Although many research studies have been conducted employing 
an organizational culture approach in the business world, only now has 
an interest in organizational culture begun to surface in higher educa- 
tion. Studies of organizational culture in community colleges can enable 
us to better understand why some colleges continue to thrive in times 
Q of uncertainty while others lose ground (Biggerstaff, 1990). 
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Corporate and public awareriess of the powerful culture phenomenon 
gained impetus during the early 1980s with the publication of three best- 
selling, non-fiction books that chronicled aspects of organizational life: 
Ouchi's Theory Z (1981), Peters and Waterman's In Search of Excellence: 
Lessons from America's Best-Run Companies (1982), and Deal and Kennedy's 
Corporate Cultures: The Rites and Rituals of Corporate Life (1982). Collec- 
tively, these popular works extolled the virtues of humanizing the work 
environment; valuing creativity and innovation; and recognizing the im- 
portance of symbolic cultural activity to sense-making and unity within 
the organization. These seminal studies illuminated the concept of or- 
ganizational culture as a system of shared values and beliefs that con- 
tribute to and interact with organizational structures, processes, and 
people. 

Following paradigms presented in these important studies, much of 
the corporate world immediately began examining itself for evidence of 
functional and dysfunctional culture. Education, however, was slower 
to respond. The thinking in educational circles has long centered on the 
belief that the teaching/learning Enterprise is of a higher moral order and, 
as such, must vigorously resist the intrusion of forces that suggest a profit 
motive Past attempts to systematically apply behavioral objectives to the 
teaching process, or measure learning according to predetermined com- 
petencies, ran counter to the prevailing pedagogical belief that real learning 
could not be quantified. In time, however, the value of these principles 
became recognized among community college educators, with the result 
that many curricula were profoundly transformed. The fact that the or- 
ganizational culture phenomenon was first identified and popularized in 
business-related literature may have contributed to the initial recalcitrance 
of educators to accept its relevance for their field. 

However, closer examination of the cultural approach to organiza- 
tional studies has revealed that its origins are deeply rooted in the tradi- 
tions of anthropology, sociology, and psychology (Kuh and Whitt, 1988; 
Ouchi and Wilkins, 1985). That these disciplines are considered "legiti- 
mate" by educators may well explain why higher education institutions 
are at last beginning to address cultural issues. In other words, the multi- 
dimensionality of the culture concept may have broadened its appeal and 
opened up a new way of perceiving and understanding how educational 
institutions work. 

This "cultural perspective" appears to hold considerable promise for 
higher education leaders who value not only outcomes, but also people, 
processes, and contexts. It further proposes new approaches to solving 
what Schein (1985a) referred to as ^'problems of external adaptation and 
^•-*:ernal integration" (p. 9). Today, a college's external public is demanding 
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that leaders more effectively manage declining resources; specify, mea- 
sure, and defend learning outcoMes; and respond to conflicting expecta- 
tions of diverse constituencies (AACJC Commission on the Future of 
Community Colleges, 1988). At the same time, the internal public of the 
institution expects leaders to demonstrate a strong value for teaching and 
learning, to recognize and reward excellence, and to involve vested in- 
terests in setting new directions and making decisions. 

While such environmental imperatives have focused increasing 
attention on effective leadership in higher education, scant energy has 
been directed toward helping leaders find artful as well as technical solu- 
tions to these growing pressures. Toward this end, the cultural perspec- 
tive suggests a new way of looking at the higher education organization: 
as a holistic entity that cannot be altogether intervened upon, as the ra- 
tional model would suggest, but can be nurtured and directed toward 
a common purpose. This perspective suggests a new way of conceptualiz- 
ing, studying, and developing organizations. 

Organizational cultures have been studied from a wide range of per- 
spectives in an effort to understand their essentially non-rational proper- 
ties. Abundant and diverse definitions in the literature (Clark, 1972; 
Mitroff and Kilmann, 1984; Pettigrew, 1979;Sathe, 1983; Scheiji, 1985b; 
Tierney, 1988) and frequent use of colorful metaphor to elucidate the 
concept (Jelinek, Smircich, and Hirsch, 1983; Pascale and Athos, 1981) 
further verify its highly interpretive and subjective nature. Culture has 
also been described in terms of the degree to which it exhibits certain 
properties: adaptability or fluidity (Albrecht and Albrecht, 1987; Smircich, 
1983); strength (Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Peters and Waterman, 1982; 
Pfeffer, 1981; Sathe, 1983); and health (Albrecht and Albrecht, 1987; 
Gregory, 1983). 

One of the fundamental reasons why culture is so difficult to define 
is that much of it is subtle and implicit. To better explain the phenome- 
non, Schein (1985a) developed a conceptual hierarchy, which ordered 
culture into three levels: artifacts, values, and assumptions. 

At the first level, culture is made visible and tangible through sym- 
bolic form, that is, artifactual manifestation. Rites, ceremonies, rituals, 
myths, sagas, stories, language systems, and norms are all manifestations 
of culture at the artifactual level. 

The second level of the cultural hierarchy— values— reveals how people 
explain and rationalize what they say and do as a group. Values link 
artifacts to assumptions by explaining the obvious and providing a foun- 
dation for the development of deeper beliefs. As standards for guiding 
action (Rokeach, 1968), values are testable, debatable, and ordinal (Good- 
O stein, 1983). The degree of congruity or conflict among seminal values 
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often determines how strongly members are socialized in a common 

direction. . /■ l u- u 

Assumptions comprise the third and deepest level of the hierarchy 
and are the essence of culture. They represent learned responses to en- 
vironmental expectations and exert a powerful influence over what peo- 
ple believe, how they think, and what they do. At this level, values and 
beliefe are taken for granted end seldom articulated. 

Although culture is revealed through its artifacts, symbolic meanmg 
is authenticated through an understanding of the values and assumptions 
that undergird the manifestations. The challenge for an organization, 
and its leaders in particular, is to look beyond the obvious and manage 
culture at all three levels. 

The development of a body of cultural artifacts, values, and assump- 
tions over time is encouraged by a number of important factors, including 
(1) external issues, which define the environment and its boundaries and 
specify what is necessary to survive within it; and (2) internal issues, which 
clarify member behavior group cohesiveness around common purpose 
(Nadler and Tushman, 1988; Schein, 1985b). Culture is inclined to develop 
when a group solves problems together over time, membership remains 
relatively stable, alternatives are absent, and interaction is common 
(Wilkins and Ouchi, 1983). 

One of the most important issues organizations face when they 
attempt to bring people together to solve common problems is the recon- 
ciliation of conflict between individual needs and those of the organiza- 
tion in which they have chosen to work (Pascale, 1985; Schein, 1985a). 
In the case of higher education and other professional organizations, this 
conflict is further complicated by loyalty to the profession or subculture 
(Gregory, 1983; Hoy and Miskel, 1987). Thus the socialization of mem- 
bers to the larger or overall culture is critical to the continued survival, 
healthy development, and ultimate success of the parent organization 
(Pascale, 1985; Pettigrew, 1979; Schein, 1968). 

Culture and leadership 

From the cultural perspective, the relationship between leadership 
and the creation, development, and transformation of an institution's 
culture is of particular interest to the researchers who developed this book. 
The interdependence of organizational culture and leadership makes study- 
ing one apart from the other difficult, yet there is growing pressure to 
determine both the origin and effect of this relationship. The discovery 
of the ways in which each exerts influence can have considerable impact 
on all aspects of organizational development. For example, die knowledge 
^ . that leadership can mobilize significant cultural change might influence 
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the selection of a new president. Or, a better understanding of the per- 
vasiveness and power of institutional culture may help explain why cer- 
tain management principles operate better than others in a specific situ- 
ation. Thus, the study of organizational culture in relation to leadership 
in colleges and universities has the potential to explain both success and 
Mure and to illuminate both efficiency and effectiveness. As higher edu- 
cation is called upon to become increasingly accountable for its actions, 
such information can be invaluable to key decision makers. 

A keener comprehension of how culture affects organizations can 
also help to surface significant issues that tend to elude the members of 
an organization, particularly those requiring heightened attention by 
leadership. If, as Schein (198'^a) has suggested, "organizational cultures 
are created by leaders" (p. 2), then one of the most critical functions per- 
formed by leaders may well be the creation and management of this cul- 
ture through whatever influence can be brought to bear. 

According to Pfeffer (1981), the construction and maintenance of sys- 
tems of shared meanings, paradigms, languages, and cultures comp' e 
the essence of all important administrative activity. Similarly, Pondy (1> *3) 
argued that leaders' effectiveness can be measured by their ability to make 
activity meaningful for organization members. Thus, leaders in higher 
education have a primary responsibility to immerse themselves in their 
institutional cultures in order to achieve a higher level of understanding 
and better confront the challenges ahead. In this way, the leader's vi- 
sion for a particular institution is grounded in both the present and past, 
which heightens its credibility as a valid image for the future. 

Culture and Community Colleges 

The relationship between leadership and the creation and manage- 
ment of institutional culture is critical to the success of community col- 
leges. Having come of age in the past decade or so, these colleges are 
now generally recognized for their unique contributions to the educa- 
tion of a growing and highly multicultural population. As the "people's 
colleges," they have specialized in adapting to their changing environ- 
ment, recognizing emergent needs, developing academic and technical 
programs to strengthen their communities, and meeting head-on the chal- 
lenge of illiteracy (Cohen and Brawer, 1984; Eaton, 1988; Gleazer, 1980; 
Roueche and Baker, 1987). But they have done so with varying degrees 
of success; the successes of one institution have often not been replicated 
in other settings. 

Understanding how effective presidents create and manage their 
various cultures may well clarify the reasons why some community col- 
i^Pi^^-l^es have been more successllil than others at solving the problems of 
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external adaptation and internal integration. More importantly, viewing 
the community college as a culturally generative and culturally interactive 
organization suggests alternatives for leader behavior that foster the de- 
velopment of a shared belief system and encourage commitment to it. 

The research reported in this book focuses on the efforts of excep- 
tional community college chief executive officers to create and manage 
their institutional cultures. (Hereafter in this research, these executives 
are collectively referred to as ^'presidents.*') Specifically, the researchers 
identify and describe what it is that such presidents do to transmit and 
influence culture in their institutions and how they go about doing so. 
This presentation of research findings was precipitated by a four-fold be- 
lief that (I) a number of presidents are unaware of the importance of 
monitoring their cultures for functional and dysfunctional qualities; (2) 
others, who may be aware of the need, are unsure of what to do about 
it; (3) still others primarily attend to pressing external problems, believ- 
ing the internal environment can survive through delegation; and (4) many 
community college presidents experience difficulty in building integrated, 
well-functioning leadership teams that are in effect extensions of the 
presidential power and influence. Furthermore, since the literature im- 
plies that too little attention has been paid to understanding critical in- 
teraction processes in organizations, this book attempts to highlight the 
value of cultural perspectives for leaders who are working toward ftilfill- 
ing the promise of open-door colleges. 

Scant research has been performed in higher education that would 
help leaders understand the value of the cultural perspective or th, neans 
by which it can become useful. This is a particularly acute problem for 
community college presidents, whose institutions generally have been 
quick to respond to the demands of the external environment, often at 
the expense of internal culture. As these colleges have matured, they have 
become increasingly differentiated, and original values around shared pur- 
pose have been compromised. The time has come for serious introspec- 
tion and revitalization. The time has come for a significant paradigm shift 
in American community colleges. 

Nowadays, the responsibility of community college leaders lies in 
mobilizing a shared commitment toward a common vision, a feat that 
can be accomplished by focusing more attention on symbolic and cultural 
processes. Viewing the institution from a cultural perspective will even- 
tually generate significant insights and the development of effective strate- 
gies that would be of value to leaders, members, and constituents alike. 

In their definitive report on expectations for community colleges in 
the twenty-first century, the AACJC Commission on the Future of Com- 
^munity Colleges (1988) defined the term community **not only as a region 
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to be served, but also as a climate to be created" (p. 7). In keeping with 
this emphasis on the climate of organizations, the present studies are di- 
rected toward the potential of the "climate to be created," which derives 
its ess'ince from the evolving culture inside and surrounding the institu- 
tion. 3y identifying exceptional, transformational community college pr^i- 
dents and describing their orientations around the five themes of vision, 
influence, people, motivation, and values, Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) 
examined how exceptional presidents have attempted to create and man- 
age cultural meaning within thei colleges. Their study was precipitated 
by a belief that such insights could help other leaders rethink and reor- 
der their priorities in a direction that respects the potency of the culture 
phenomenon in ur.ifying an organization around common purpose. 

Specific references to culture in community college literature are rare. 
Applying a cultural perspective appears warranted, however, given the 
changing and highly complex nature of these institutions. Throughout 
its relatively brief history, the community college h'lS advocated accessi- 
bility, diversity, and comprehensive educational programming. Tlas is 
no longer enough, however. Increasingly, community colleges are being 
called upon to address the key L?sues of quality, leadership, and the fu- 
ture (AACJC Commission on the Future of Community Colleges, 1988; 
Eaton, 1988). Leaders are advised that as they focus more on these ex- 
ternal expectations, their responsibility to the internal environment cannot 
be ignored. 

The challenge for community college leaders, then, is not only envi- 
sioning the future, but also mobilizing the shared commitment of an 
increasingly di^erentiated membership (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989)., 
Community colleges are advised to analyze and address cultural issues 
if they are to effectively meet this challenge. It is incumbent upon leader- 
ship to see that such interna' analysis takes place. As community college 
presidents come to understand the symbolic and cultural aspects of their 
environment, they become better able to create, alter, and subsequently 
manage meanmg for others. 

The Structure of the New Paradigm 

The point made earlier in the chapter is that researchers have only 
recently begun to consider the importance of studying the relationship 
of leadership and organizational culture in higher education institutions. 
Noting that conventional models generally have failed to explain the com- 
plexity of educational institutions, Masland (1985) and Kuh (1989) sug- 
gested that less orthodox approaches that consider the educational in- 
stitution as a holistic entity hold more promise for theory-building in 
Q these highly complex organizations. Other contemporary research has 
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proposed that employing a cultural perspective in educational institutions 
can clarify the role of leader as an effective change agent in the service 
of a shared vision for the future (Eaton, 1988; Firestone and Corbett, 1988; 
Miskel and Ogawa, 1988; Roueche, Baker, and Rose; 1989; Tierney, 1988). 

Although higher education researchers have generally ignored the 
culture phenomenon, recently it has been the subject of numerous anthro- 
pological and sociological studies that do not specifically focus on higher 
education. The re^^sons underlying these studies are numerous; two, how- 
ever, are particularly relevant to the thesis of this book. First, as the rate 
of change continues to escalate and environments become increasingly 
uncertain, the need for internal unity around common values and be- 
liefs becomes more critical to organizational survival (Deal and Kennedy, 
1982). Second, understanding organizational culture provides leaders with 
insights into purposive patterning, performance motivation, and subcul- 
ture conflicts and resolution, all of which must be considered when im- 
plementing change (Schein, 1985a). 

With respect to higher education, Kuh and Whitt fl988) and Tierney 
(1988) suggested that analysis of symbolic and cultural activity can explain 
why actions work in some institutions and not in others. The cultural 
perspective has also been found to be useful for understanding colleges 
and universities as organizations where the internal parts do not func- 
tion well together (Masland, 1985). These studies suggest that a better 
understanding of the in^*^raction between diverse and changing internal 
and external environments is f ^sential to effective functioning of organi- 
zations noted for poor internal collaboration. 

Leadership and the Neu/ Paradigm 

Whether culture can be managed is a subject cf considerable debate 
in the literature (Graves, 1986; Jelinek, Smircich, and Hirsch, 1983; and 
Martin, 1985), but evidence indicates that, at least to some degree, leaders 
can influence culture formation and transformation (Deal and Kennedy, 
1982; Peters and Waterman, 1982; Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam, 
1990; Schein, 1985b; Siehl, 1985). Several chapters in this book demon- 
strate how insight into organizational culture can be helpful in deter- 
mining which leader behavior is most appropriate for given situations. 
Mo5t importantly, several of the research studies reported in this book 
indicate that leaders must engage followers in a shared commitment to- 
ward cultural reform, if change efforts are to be successful (Biggerstaff 
1990; Barber, 1990; Roe, 1989; Nelson, 1990; Pena, 1990; Tagle, 1988; 
and Clark, 1990). 

Literature on organizational culture tends to refer to leaders as either 
gf-mders or transitioners. Founders are important in the initial stages 
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of cultural development, and their effectiveness can be measured by the 
degree to which they successfully envision and communicate a future for 
the organization and motivate others to commit to it (Schein, 1983; 
Pettigrew, 1979). They are viewed as prime movers in major historical 
events (Clark, 1972; Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Peters and Waterman, 1982) 
and are credited with directing the process which results in shared be- 
liefs (Martin, Sitkin, and Bochm, 1985). On the other hand, transitional 
leaders are seen as change agents with significant opportunity to redirect 
the culture of an organization (Lundberg, 1985; Siehl, 1985). Research 
suggests that it is not enough for these leaders to envision and commu- 
nicate a future; rather, they must establish trust (Bennis and Nanus, 1985), 
create readiness for change (Cameron and Ulrich, 1986), and identify 
the guardians of the current culture (Tichy and Devanna, 1986), if they 
are to engage their followers in a common effort. 

Cultural leadership also embodies an important symbolic character. 
In their efforts to transmit and embed culture, leaders manipulate a variety 
of symbolic forms, including language, stories, gestures, and procedures, 
all of which help me:nbers make sense of their environment (Dandridge, 
1983; Tierney, 1989). 

A Conceptual Framework for Cultural Analysis 

As leaders becorrie conscious of the meaning of their own behavior, 
they are more likely to clarify it for others— a critical step in achieving 
consensus around shared values (Schein, 1985b; Tierney, 1989). Believ- 
ing that conceptual frameworks can be useful for stimulating awareness 
of behavioral meaning, Schein (1985a) developed a model for categoriz- 
ing the cultural and symbolic activity leaders employ in their daily 
activity. Hereafter, this model will be referred to as the Cultural Em- 
bedding Mechanisms Framework (CEMF) and will be discussed in 
detail later in this book. Schein*s model provides a format for analyz- 
ing how leaders influence the cultural and symbolic fields of their or- 
ganizations. As a conceptual device, the CEMF was designed to classi- 
fy seemingly random activity in order to make it more comprehensible 
and meaningful. 

The CEMF suggests that leaders transmit and embed cukure through- 
out the organization, using primary and secondary mechanisms. It im- 
plies that leaders affect the cultural development of their organizations 
both consciously and unconsciously. It highlights the importance of mak- 
ing leaders aware of the nature of their behavior, in order to more ap- 
propriately select and target cultural and symbolic activity in the future. 
The CEMF model enables identification, classification, and description 
© of leader behaviors, with reference to how they create and/or transform 
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the culture of an organization. The three case studies presented in this 
bock are well-developed examples of cultural analysis and outcomes. 

Conclusion 

An organization's culture and its leadership are integrally entwined, 
and organizational effectiveness is linked to the role of leadership in creat- 
ing and managing culture. Culture must be the focus of well-developed 
research if we are to learn how to better build upon our colleges to sup- 
port the communities we serve. Conversely, leaders who understand and 
value the cultural aspects of their organization can effectively intervene 
in the culture evolution process by consciously working to create a com- 
mon value and belief system that motivates commitment around a shared 
vision for the future. 

The first section of this chapter has been designed to orient the reader 
to the turbulent environment for today's American community colleges. 
It describes the context where community college leaders call for an orien- 
tation toward building communities as the macro-mission for communi- 
ty colleges into the twenty-first century. As a result of these clarion calls, 
a new paradigm for cultural development in community colleges is 
proposed. 

In the second section, the cultural concepts based on current research 
were arciculated. While the concept of organizational culture remains elu- 
sive, difficult to define, perplexing, and challenging to measure, commu- 
nity college rcssearchers are converting abstract concepts to concrete and 
indurate visions that they believe can be understood and put into prac- 
tice. The researchers in this book have employed the best principles of 
research in anthropology, sociology, and psychology to bring to the reader 
what really happens inside America's premiere community colleges. 

These principles establish a foundation to link culture and leader- 
ship in ways that the following chapters will illuminate. This overview 
and the subsequent chapters describe the link between the leadership 
and development of organizations and the building of community in com- 
munity colleges. 

In the final section of this chapter, the structure of the new para- 
digm and specific tools for studying the exceptional community colleges 
and their leaders are identified. 

Chapter Two focuses on community college climate as a means of 
examining the relationships or subcultures among separate entities within 
an existing organizational culture. Using a weather metaphor, climate 
may be generally defined as the atmosphere of the college itself. More 
formally, climate can be used to describe the relatively enduring proper- 
^ .s of the collegers internal environment. Thus culture is the social 
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architecture that translates the "blooming, buzzing, and confusion of or- 
ganizational life" (Bennis and Nanus, 1985, p, llO)* Climate is a set of 
properties of culture that can be measured and described* This study of 
climate allows us to examine the complex and multifaceted transactions 
occurring between individuals and a college. From a cultural perspective, 
climate provides a baseline for cultural analyses. Understanding the proper- 
ties of climate allows us to translate a mixture of feelings, values, and 
responses of leadership onto a canvas on which the deeper aspects of cul- 
ture can be illuminated and integrated. 
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Chapter 2 

Community College Climate: 
The Signature of a Movement 



By George A. Baker, III 



Informal day-to-day behavior, with its underlying attitudes and values, 
makes up that aspect of organizational life that is referred to as the 
m^climate of the organization. Climate is not the overt behavior or visible 
artifacts that one might observe on a visit to an organization. It is not 
even the philosophy or value system as articulated by the founder, or 
written down in charters or policies. Climate emerges from the assump- 
tions that underlie the values (Schein, 1985a). It is a complex mesh of 
social forces and unwritten rules that influence the behavior of each mem- 
ber of the organization and thus shape lavioral norms (Allen and 
Pilnick, 1973). Once fully developed, ever^ lanization has its own dis- 
tinct organizational climate (Brown, 1979). 7. .s normative system of the 
organization, its feel, its tone, its atmosphere, its set of internal charac- 
teristics distinguishes one organization from another (Hoy and Miskel, 
1987). 

In recent years, both academic and business executives have become 
increasingly interested in the subject of organizational climate. One of 
the nation's largest management consulting firms, McKinsey and Com- 
pany, has studied how individual and group motivation could increase 
productivity. McKinsey personnel working in association with universi- 
ty consultants have published five books, three of which made the na- 
tion's best-seller lists (Peters and Waterman, 1982; Ouchi, 1981; Peters 
and Austin, 1985). The other two have been widely read by corporate 
executives (Pascale and Athos, 1981; Deal and Kennedy, 1982). 

Although some experts speculate that organizational climate has be- 
come a fad, with large amounts of questionable material published, most 
researchers believe that important organizational dynamics are behind 
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the rising interest in climate. The authors of this book are among them. 
Between 1960 and 1975, both academic and business executives criticized 
large, complex organizations as being **too bureaucratic." Such a reac- 
tion was partly due to organizations' unresponsiveness to human needs 
and their ineffectiveness in reaching even their own goals in society. During 
this period, the American research community became interested in study- 
ing individual human motivation, small-group dynamics, face-to-face re- 
lations, and work design. By studying such micromanagerial subjects, we 
learned about the evils of too much bureaucracy and how to manage 
small work units more effectively. 

Beginning in the early 1980s, however, there was a strong need to 
determine how to constructively coordinate and manage those large, com- 
plex, and relatively impersonal organizations by understanding the role 
of climate in achieving their objectives. Extensive reviews by Hellreigel 
and Slocum (1974) and James and Jones (1974) reveal three major per- 
spectives that have been used to define the variable concept of organiza- 
tional behavior. The first treats climate as a set of attributes from which 
an organization can be studied. The second treats climate as an interac- 
tion between the organization's attributes and the individual members' 
perceptions of these attributes. The third approach identifies organiza- 
tional climate as a psychological approach where individuals' perceptions 
are studied in order to get a measurable understanding of the organiza- 
tional climate. This third explanation forms the foundation for the re- 
search conducted by the senior author of this book from 1987 to 1992. 

Organizational Climate 

Organizational climate has been regarded as an important construct 
in organizational research for more than 20 years (Field and Abelson, 
1982; Joyce and Slocum, 1979, 1982; Litwin and Stringer, 1966). Major 
theoretical and methodological questions still remain (Field and Abel- 
son, 1982; James and Jones, 1974). There is broad agreement, however, 
that organizational climate identifies relatively enduring characteristics 
of an organization and can be used to distinguish among organizations 
(Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, and Weick, 1970; Tagiuri, 1968). Orgaruza- 
tional climate should, therefore, display organization-specific variance and 
can be expected to be relatively homogeneous within organizations and 
relatively heterogeneous among them (Drexier, 1977; Ansari, 1980). 

Researchers have taken a variety of approaches to exploring organiza- 
tional climate. Allen and Pilnick (1973) refer to it as the "shadow organi- 
zation." Davis and Newstrom (1985) define it simply as "the human en- 
vironment within which an organization's employees do their work'^ 
O (p. 23). Tagiuri and Litwin (1968) describe organizational climate as one 
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of the relatively enduring qualities of the internal environment of an or* 
ganization that is experienced by its members, influences their behavior, 
and can be described in terms of the values of a particular set of charac' 
teristics (or attributes) of the organization. 

Organizational climate, then, is the pattern of basic assumptions that 
a given group has developed in learning to cope with its problems— a 
pattern that has worked well enough to be considered valid and, there- 
fore, is to be taught to new members as the correct way to think and 
feel in relation to those problems (Schein, 1985a). According to Lawless 
(1979), such unwritten psychological contracts exir** between employees 
and managers, and these psychological contracts reflect the organizational 
climate. 

Climate has b*^en described by Schein (1985a) and Tagiuri and Litwin 
(1968) as a relatively enduring quality of the internal environment of an 
organization. This climate is experienced directly by the organization's 
members and influences their motivation and performance. Climate can 
be measured and described in terms of the values of a particular set of 
characteristics. 

Various procedures of arrangement or systems have been used to judge 
the quality and excellence of an institution of higher education. Roueche 
and Baker (1987) defined organizational climate as the atmosphere with- 
in which an organization functions. It includes "the overall environment, 
values, shared beliefs, and personality of any given educational institu- 
tion" (p. 24). Using, as a metaphor, the idea of visiting a home in which 
the physical characteristics of the home and the living .that is going on 
within the home are observed, Roueche and Baker contend that one ob- 
tains a ^^feel" for the house and the people within the house. The same 
is true of organizations. By making observations, one can get that same 
"feel" for the organization. Theorists use the term "climate" to describe 
that feeling. Organizational climate is defined as the "atmosphere of the 
workplace," or the answer to the questions, "What is it like to work here? 
What is in the air? And what is the prevailing mood in this workplace?" 

While some of the research findings on organizational climate are 
contradictory, for the most part the results point toward a correlation 
between organizational climate and organizational effectiveness. Deal and 
Kennedy (1982) found "evidence that the impact of values and beliefs 
on company performance was indeed real" (p. 7). Allen and Pilnick (1973) 
reveal similar findings: "Our research has shown that there is a direct 
relationship between the profitability of an organization and its climate" 
(p. 11). On a more conservative note, Hellreigel and Slocum (1974) cite 
eleven studies that demonstrate "a significant relationship between job 
^^^^erformance and organizational climate" (p. 263). 
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This connection between climate and effectiveness gives managers 
a number of reasons to study organizational climates and cultures. First, 
climate can be used to predict organizational phenomena (Field and 
Abelson, 1982). Several research studies have demonstrated a strong rela- 
tionship between organizational climate and concepts such as job satis- 
fection, job performance, group communication, organizational structure, 
organizational commitment, and organizational performance (Bowers, 
1973; Joyce and Slocum, 1982; LaFollette and Sims, 1975; Lawler, Hall, 
and Oldham, 1974; Likert, 1967; Muchinsky, 1977; Schneider and Snyder, 
1975;Weish and La Van, I98I). 

Seco.nd, the concept of climate is useful for organizational develop- 
ment (Kets de Vries and Miller, 1984; Offenberg and Cemius, 1978; Likert, 
1967). Third, organizational climate has been found to influence moti- 
vation and behavior of individuals (Friedlander and Greenberg, 1971; 
Lit win and Stringer, 1966). Fourth, the construct incorporates a perspec- 
tive that moves analysis away from the more static and structural quali- 
ties of "organization" and toward the more dynamic view of processes 
of "organizing" (Weick, 1979; Pettigrew, 1979). 

By thoroughly understanding the positive and negative impacts of 
their practices, managers can take specific actions to improve the climate 
and thereby improve performance within the organization or institution. 
Allen and Pilnick (1973) put it thus: "Once we have determined the or- 
ganization's norms, the obvious question is: If we have norms that arc 
detrimental to our organization's effectiveness, what can we do about 
them?" (p. 12). The research demonstrates that while changing organiza- 
tional culture is slow and difficult, organizational climate and, hence, or- 
ganizational effectiveness can be improved (Lawless, 1979; Allen and 
Pilnick, 1973; Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Becker, 1975). 

Understanding Organizational Climate in the Community College 

American community colleges are organizations in their own right, 
containing all the characteristic problems and potential possessed by other 
organizations. Community college administrators arc faced with many 
challenges in assuring that their schools run as effectively as possible. Al- 
though some special considerations need to be taken into account when 
translating the extensive research of business and industry (community 
colleges' extremely diverse clientele and employees, and their unique mis- 
sion, for example), much can be learned from this type of research. Af- 
ter all, people and groups operate in a similar manner in many different 
situations. 

The cultural network, or pattern of measurable organizational norms, 
^ is the primary means of communication within any organization (Deal 
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and Kennedy, 1982). The climate determines the norms of the cultural 
network. "We have no choice as to whether norms will exist in our or- 
ganizations, but we do have a choice as to what norms will exist" (Allen 
and Pilnick, 1973, p. 17). 

Since norms within an organization develop with little conscious in- 
fluence by the people whose lives they shape, an organization or work 
group may embrace the norm of mediocrity without the people in that 
organization or group ever considering whether they prefer mediocrity 
or excellence. New employees joining the workgroup are rapidly caught 
up in this web of existing structures (Allen and Pilnick, 1973). 

In the book ThreeThousand FutureSy the Carnegie Council on Policy 
Studies in Higher Education (1982) examined what is happening to the 
"private" or internal life of individual campuses of higher learning through- 
out the country, in relation to quality and excellence in education. The 
conclusion was startling: "This life is threatened by the cessation of 
growth" (p. 113). The council asserted that growth is a requirement for 
any healthy entity, even academic enterprises. When enrollment ceases 
to grow and the flow of financial resources accompanying it diminishes, 
a self'Confirming sense of failure sets in, causing further decline by stul- 
tifying energy and promotional activity. 

With such concerns accelerating throughout the country, now would 
seem to be the time for institutions of higher education to examine their 
strengths and weaknesses. The people who administer colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States should look at the elements of organizational 
climate at their campuses and determine whether the level of their leader- 
ship meets the institution's standards of excellence* Educators and leaders 
bear the responsibility to ensure that their colleges achieve both access 
and excellence. 

Approaches to Measuring Organizational Climate 

Intensive efforts to conceptualize and measure organizational climate 
first began in the early 1960s, for the most part consisting of structured 
perception questionnaires. Hellreigel and Slocum (1974) identified thirty- 
one studies using organizational climate constructs as a key variable. With 
some exceptions, the instruments used in these studies can be used to 
examine any business organization. 

A major means of measuring organizational climate is the model de- 
veloped by Likert (1967) and adapted by Roueche and Baker (1987) (See 
Figure 2.1). Likert identified four management systems ranging from "ex- 
ploitive authoritative" to "participative group." Likert*s research found 
that the participative group system. System Four, generally produced better 
results in terms of productivity, cost-reduction, absenteeism, and turnover. 
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Figurt 2.1 
Uktrt's Managtmtnt Systtms 



System One: Exploitive Authoritative 

Motivation is derived from fear, threats, punishments, and occasional rewords; very little upward 
communication exists; there is little interaction, and when it exists, it is with fear and distrust; 
decisions ore mode at the top without adequate and accurate information; lock of teamwork 
exists; there is mediucre productivity. 

System Two: Benevolent Authoritative 

Motivation is derived from rewards and some actual or potential punishment; attitudes ore some- 
times hostile and sometimes supportive; management feels responsible; very little upward com- 
munication exists; there is competition among peers; policy decisions ore mode at the top while 
others ore mode at the lower levels but within the framework; information is moderately ade- 
quate and accurate; teamwork is discouraged; goals ore overtly accepted but covertly rejected; 
there is foil to good productivity. 

System Three: Consultative 

Motivation is derived from rewards, occasional punishment, and some involvement; attitudes 
may be hostile but more often they ore favorable and supportive; substantial portions of person- 
nel feel responsibility and generally behave in ways to achieve the organization's goals; coopera- 
tive and fovoioble attitudes toward others generally exist; some job dissatisfaction and job satis- 
faction exists; there is considerable upward and downward communication; broad policy and 
generol decisions ore mode at the top with more specific decisions at the lower levels; goals 
ore set after discussions with subordinates; some pressures exist to protect self and colleagues, 
hence, there is o tendency to distort information; there is good productivity. 

System Four: Participative Group 

Motivation is derived from economic rewards based on compensation systems developed through 
participation; there is group participation in goal setting; oil personnel feel responsibility; favora- 
ble and cooperative attitudes exist; there is high job satisfaction; good upward, downward, and 
lateral communications exist; there is substantial adequate and accurate information; decisions 
ore mode widely throughout the organization; there ore strong pressures to obtain complete infor- 
mation to guide one's own behavior; there is excellent productivity. 



Adopted from Likert, 1967. 
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System Four also produced a more effective organization characterized 
by better communication, higher peer-group loyalty, higher confidence 
and trust, favorable attitudes toward supervisors, high job satisfaction, 
and overall organr ational climate. 

System Four is characterized by three overriding principles: (1) leader- 
ship's use of supportive relationships; (2) use of group decision making 
and group methods of supervision; and (3) establishment of high per- 
formance goals. Likcrt states that the more these principles are applied 
throughout the organization, the greater the extent to which motivational 
forces arising from the needs of members will be compatible and will re- 
sult in cooperative behavior focused on achieving organizational goals. 

Roueche and Baker (1987) attempted to measure the climate of com- 
munity college cultures through a questionnaire that asked community 
college employees to rate their leaders on a five-point Likert-style scale. 
The assumption was that attitudes, values, and perceptions of organiza- 
tional members could be measured and correlated with the System Four 
model. If the scores fell between one and two, we could assume that a 
System One climate (Exploitive Authoritative) was perceived as existing 
at the college* Scores falling between four and five on the scale would 
be representative of a System Four (Participative Group) environment. 
In some cases, where a seven-point scale was used, scores could be stan- 
dardized to correlate with the System Four concept. 

Baker and Roueche, from 1986 through 1987, and Baker, from 1988 
through 1991, conducted climate studies in more than forty community 
colleges. Thei>e studies were generally conducted at the request of the 
chancellor or president of the college in question. In addition, the Com- 
munity College Leadership Program at the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin and other leadership programs across the country have fostered more 
than a dozen dissertations that employ refined versions of the original 
instrument first used at Miami-Dade Community College, Florida, in 1986, 
which was itself adapted from Likert's Profile of Organizational and Per- 
formance Characteristics. 

The Six Variables of Organizational Climate 

Likert's Profile of Organizational and Performance Characteristics con- 
tains fifty-one items in six subscales. Adapting the instrument for use 
at institutions of higher education, Roueche and Baker (1987) selected 
twenty-two items in five subscales— leadership, motivation, communica- 
tion, decision making, and reward— for use at Miami-Dade Community 
College. Baker in 1988 developed the additional subscale of job satisfac- 
tion for use in the subsequent study of the Wolfson Campus of Miami- 
Q Oade. This change brought the instrument to twenty-six items. The items 
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under each of the six groupings were selected to relate to the overall climate 
of an institution of higher education, After the second Miatni-Dade study, 
Baker investigated each of the subscales and developed an adapted in- 
strument for use in community colleges, The twenty-six-item question- 
naire that was used from 1987 to 1990 appears in Figure 2,2, 

Leadership, Of the six subscales, leadership is the characteristic of or- 
ganizational climate most affected by the abilities of the people at the 
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FIgurt 2.2 
Survey Items 
Community Colltgt Climate Instnimtnt 
19S7-1990 

Following m the iterns os they oppeoied in the suivey fofm sent to foculty. The text thot oppeors in 
pofeniheses shows how the fomis sent to odministrotive employees differed from those sent to foculty. 

LEADERSHIP 

1 . How much confidence do youf leodefs show in the obility of the foculty (compus pefsonnel) 
to do excellent wofk? 

2. To whot extent con you fieely seek infofmation ffom the odministration (youf leodefs)? 

3. To whot extent does the administfotion (youf leoders) encoufoge you to develop cieotive 
ond innovottve ideas? 

4. To whot extent oie you octuolly assisted by the odminlstrotion (youf leodefs) in impioving 
youf teoching (job peifofmonce)? 

5. To whot extent does the administfotion (youf leodefs) influence you to piofessionolly gfow 
ond develop? 

MOTIVATION 

6. To what extent ofe youf infK)votive ideos supported ond used by the adfuinistrotion (youf leoders)? 

7. To whot extent does the administfotion (youf leodefs) provide support for your professionol 
developtnent (coreer development gools)? 

8. To whot extent does the administrotion (your leoders) inspire you with o sense of purpose? 

9. How mudi cooperotfon exists moss the vorfous ocodemic deportments (areos) of the compus? 

10. How much cooperotion exists within your deportment (areo)? 

COMMUNICATION 

n . To whot extent does the quanlily of informotion you receive support the teaching-leorning 
process (help you to improve your job performonce)? 

12. How useful is the information you receive in supporting the teaching-learning process (help- 
ing you improve your job performonce)? 

13. To whot extent does the odministrotion (your leoders) willingly shore importont informotion 
with you? 
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top levels of administration to influence the other organizational mem- 
bers. Schein (1985a) argues that organizational structure is not acci- 
dental, that organizations are created by people who create culture 
through the articulation of their assumptions. "Although the final form 
of an organization's culture reflects the complex interaction between the 
thrust provided by the founder, the reactions of the group members, 
and their shared historical experiences, there is little doubt that the 
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Continufd 



14. To whflt extent does the odministrotion (your leaders) communicate positive expectations 
of your leaching? 

DECISION MAKING 

15. To what extent ore you involved in decisions that affect you personally? 

16. To what extent are you involved in decisions that affect the (jUQlityol the teaching^lecrning 
process (your specific job performance)? 

17. How do you evaluate the quolity of decisions made by your work group? 

REWARDS 

18. To what extent do you feel satisfied wilh the respect that you receive from students (have 
earned in your job)? 

19. To what extent do you feel satisfied with your ability to meet the intellectual needs of stu- 
dents (satisfied with the intellectual demands of your job)? 

20. To whot extent do you feel thot you ore reworded in relationship to the quolity ct your 
teaching (work)? 

21. To whot extent is excellent teothing (perfcrmonte) expected a\ the cornpus? 
JOB SATISFAHION 

22. To whot extent are you sotisfied with the security of your present faculty position (present 
position)? 

23. To whot extent ore you satisfied with the expenditure of energy necessary to occomplish pr job? 

24. To what extent do you feel your present faculty position (present position) is soHsfying your 
professional goals and ospirotions (your gools and aspirations)? 

25. To what extent do you believe that your personolity/temperoment matches the professional 
demands of your job? 

26. To what extent hove you been oble to occomplish many worthwhile things in your present 
foculty position (present position)? 
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initial shaping force is the personality and belief system of that founder" 
(pp. 319-320). 



Leaders externalize their own assumptions and embed them gradu- 
ally and consistendy in the goals and structures of the group. Whether 
these basic assumptions are called the guiding beliefs, the theories-in-use, 
the basic principles, or the guiding visions on which a founder operates, 
there is litde question that they become major elements of the emerging 
culture of the organization (Argyris, 1976; Pettigrew, 1979; Bennis, 1983; 
Donaldson and Lorsch, 1983; Dyer, 1983; Schein, 1983; Davis, 1984). 

Through the years, our view of what leadership is and who exercises 
it has changed considerably. Not all managers are leaders. Leadership 
is a "process of creating a vision for others and having the power to trans- 
late it into a reality and sustain it" (Kotter, 1988, p. 25). From this per- 
spective, leaders are people who are effective in relating a compelling vi- 
sion of a desired state of affairs— the kind of vision that induces enthusiasm 
and commitment in others. Lee lacocca established a reputation as a leader 
because he succeeded in guiding people to accomplish his new vision for 
Chrysler. Although it is difficult to summarize the many viewpoints of 
leadership phenomena presented in literature, some key leadership con- 
cepts emerge from this research. 

Stodgill (1974) concludes that it is the function of leadership to de- 
fine objectives and maintain goal direction, provide means for goals at- 
tainment, provide and maintain goal structure, facilitate group action 
and interaction, maintain group cohesiveness and member satisfaction, 
and facilitate group task performance. Similarly, Hollander (1978) con- 
tends that leadership is a process providing structure for helping the group 
to achieve performance goals and member satisfaction. 

Other researchers have stressed the importance of the situation of 
the group being led as a major factor in sound leadership (Fiedler, 1976; 
Tannenbaum and Schmidt, 1973). A large amount of research shows that 
leaders! 'ip styles are appropriate to specific kinds of situations in which 
the leader operates. Tannenbaum and Schmidt define seven different 
leadership styles on a continuum from "boss-centered leadership" to 
"subordinate-centered leadership," with the styles between representing 
different degrees of leader versus subordinate contribution to decision 
making. 

Argyris (1964) describes the interrelationship between organizational 
structure and leadership. He notes that "if the participants do not trust 
their leaders (as well as one another), it is doubtful whether any sugges- 
tions. . .will have a respectable probability of being achieved." He con- 
cludes, "Organizational leadership will be the foundation" on which the 
O organization will be built (p. 220). 
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Motivation. The current literature contains a number of definitions 
of the second subscale, motivation. The term was originally derived from 
the Latin word movere, which means "to move," and an up-to-date defi- 
nition of work motivation might be "a set of energetic forces that origi- 
nate both within as well as beyond an individual's being, to initiate and 
move forward work-related behavior, and to determine its form, direc- 
tion, intensity, and duration" (Pinder, i984, p. 8). An analysis of such 
a definition indicates that motivation is primarily concerned with three 
factors: what energizes behavior, what directs or channels such behavior, 
and how this behavior is maintained or sustained. Each of these three 
components of motivation is important to understanding human behavior 
at work. "The first component points to energetic forces within individuals 
that drive them to certain types of behavior. Environmental forces often 
trigger these drives. The second component refers to goal orientation, 
with behavior being directed toward something. The third component 
is concerned with forces within the individuals and within their environ- 
ment that reinforce the intensity of their drives and the direction of their 
energy" (Steers and Porter, 1983, pp. 3-4). 

Two types of motivation theory, content and process, attempt to ex- 
plain the level of motivation to work. Content theories such as Maslow's 
hierarchy of needs (1943) and motivaticn/hygiene theory (Herzberg, 
Mausner, and Snyder man, 1959) focus on the unsatisfied needs of the 
employees because these needs influence what rewards they will value. 
Herzberg, Maus ler, and Snyderman (1966) conclude that people have 
two different categories of needs that are essentially independent of each 
other and affect behavior in different ways. Their findings revealed that 
when people felt dissatisfied with their jobs, they were concerned about 
the environment in which they were working and extrinsic rewards. When 
people felt good about their jobs, their behavior had to do with intrinsic 
satisfaction associated with the work itself 

On the other hand, process theories such as expectancy theory 
(Har pton, 1978) focus on the degree to which employees believe their 
efforts will result in performance and how instrumental that perform- 
ance will be in securing a personally valued reward. Another process con- 
cept, equity theory (Adams, 1963, 1965; Adams and Friedman, 1976), 
explores the motive power of the internalized norm of equity, defined 
as the shared belief that fairness in treatment, including reward of in- 
dividuals, is right and should be sought 

There is evidence that an individual's need for achievement, affiliation, 
and power determines how he or she should be managed (McClelland, 
1962). The behaviors associated with each need can be instrumental .a 
y: |39^"3tivating subordinates to successfully perform particular kinds of jobs. 
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People who seek to achieve enjoy situations in which they can take per- 
sonal responsibility for finding solutions to problems, tend to set moder- 
ate achievement goals and take calculated risks, and want concrete feed- 
back on how we ' they are doing. People with a high need for affiliation 
tend to think often about the quality of their personal relationships. In- 
dividuals high in their need for power spend more time thinking about 
how to obtain and exercise power and authority over others than those 
with low motivation toward power; they need to win arguments, to per- 
suade others, to picvail, and to obtain positions where they can exert 
influence. They feel uncomfortable without some sense of power and are 
dependent on this sensation in order to feel a sense of well-being. 

In summary, motivation is concerned with what energizes a person 
to action, with the forces that direct behavior once it is energized, and 
with the ways in which leaders sustain desired behaviors in their subor- 
din-^tes. When we understand that how well an individual performs is 
often related to his or her perception of the organizational climate, we 
begin to understand how important this concept is to successftilly ac- 
complishing group missions. 

Communication, The third variable used in the organizational climate 
instrument relates to communication. A number of observational studies 
of the work activity of managers document that communication is the 
heart of management. Although communication pa^ *ns vary from job 
to job, most managers spend large amounts of time communicating. A 
number of studies suggest that distinctive characteristics and problems 
attach to managerial communication depending on its direction; up, down, 
or across the organizational hierarchy (Athanasiades, 1973; Roberts and 
O'Reilly, 1974; O'Reilly, 1978). 

Upward communication, for instance, often carries information such 
as work progress and news of problems for decision making. The infor* 
mation is often filtered, however, so that the subordinate appears in a 
good light (Glauser, 1984). Managers need to communicate down the 
organization to inform, direct, and control their subordinates. But filter- 
ing also occurs in downward communication. Supervisors sometimes do 
not realize what information subordinates need to carry out their work 
or how to tell them what is expected of them. Superiors sometimes do 
not trust subordinates, do not want to overload or upset them, or may 
withhold information as a way of keeping subordinates dependent. Lateral 
and diagonal communication by managers— that is, communication with 
people in other departments who may be at higher, lower, or equal lev- 
els of the hierarchy— is often necessary for coordination or problem solving 
(Landsberger, 1961; Simpson, 1959). For some managers, this kind of com- 
^ munication occupies the major portion of their time (Sayles, 1964). 
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Wheetten and Cameron (1984) stress the importance of supportive 
communication in every organization and the impact of the message on 
the sender-listener relationship. It is important not only to communi- 
cate a message accurately, but also to ensure that the communications 
process strengthens the relationship between the participants. This skill 
includes the ability to send messages in a supportive way, to listen sup- 
portively, to empathize, and to respond appropriately to others' messages. 
Adequate and accurate information must be available to all employees 
in order to ensure good decision making (Roueche and Baker, 1986). 

Decision making. Decision making, the fourth subscale, is a complex 
process that begins with an awareness of problems and concludes with 
an assessment of the consequences of actions taken to solve those prob- 
lems. Managerial decision making, however, is often quite disorderly and 
becomes complex as it unfolds. 

All decisions are steps into the unknown. Decision makers at all levels 
choose or refuse a plan of action, a job candidate, or anything else in 
light of their understanding of the chosen option and their knowledge 
of current circumstances, past experiences, and an extrapolation of the 
consequences of the choice (Heller, 1989). At all stages of this process, 
it is easy to be utterly wrong. 

Dressel (1981) identifies six reasonably distinctive areas of decision 
making, varying from the routine with little or no significance beyond 
the immediate specific decision to those effecting major changes in in- 
stitutional character and individual careers. The six areas are routine de- 
cision; decisions involving administrative or managerial responsibility for 
monitoring and correcting deficient performance; innovation; personnel 
policies and practices in appointment, promotion, reward, fringe benefits, 
and retirement; decisions having to do with institutional mission, role, 
purpose, and scope; and personal involvement. He states that this model 
provides one way of looking at the range and complexity of decisions 
faced in higher education, yet each situation also involves other factors 
or dimensions that must be considered before the final outcome can be 
resolved. 

Although much of the social interaction of managerial decision mak- 
ing takes place in committees and other groups, there are important differ- 
ences between individual and group decision making. The evidence in- 
dicates, for example, that groups make more accurate decisions when 
solving structured problems, but they are slower than individuals in reach- 
ing solutions (Miner, 1984). 

In spite of their advantages, group decision processes are often 
thwarted by the groupthink phenomenon, which prevents high-quality 
O linking and dissident ideas because of an exce" * . e desire for consensus 
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to preserve the warm, cozy atmosphere of a cohesive group Ganis, 1982). 
Fortunately, however, groups can employ procedures such as the Delphi 
technique (Dalkey, 1969) and the nominal group technique (Delbecq, Van 
de Ven, and Gustafson, 1975) to combat these obstacles to effective group 
decision making. Unlike the Delphi technique, where the participants 
usually remain anonymous, never meet face-to-face, and communicate 
only in writing, in nominal group techniques participants know each other 
or become acquainted because they meet face-to-face and talk to one an- 
other, but their interaction is carefully controlled, 

Rewards, Employees are able to evaluate their organization's culture 
through the final subscale adapted from Likert, the reward system. The 
rewards attached to various behaviors convey to employees the priori- 
ties and values of both individual managers and the organization, How- 
ever, it should not be assumed that organizations will use rewards effec- 
tively. Although organizations may utilize rewards to reinforce the 
organization's culture, they may not use them consistently. In any event, 
the reward practices of an organization are an important aspect of its 
culture (Kerr and Slocum, 1987; Sethia and Von Glinow, 1985). 

"Formal and informal reward systems. . .can become tools used by 
enterprising managers to encourage other:> to get on board more often 
than it is an incentive for them to begin their projects" (Kanter, 1983, 
p. 152). Thus, the reward system often tends to promote participation 
in planning more than participation in innovation. Ideally, rewards oc- 
cur throughout the accomplishment process rather than just at the end. 
When rewards are administered carefijlly, they become a powerftjl means 
of motivating followers. 

Reward power comes from the leader's ability to provide something 
desired by followers in return for the follower's desired behaviors. Re- 
ward power can influence people through hope, if rewards are logically 
and consistently applied, and the individuals perceive that granting the 
reward is within the power of the leader. Nonetheless, it is not certain 
that reward power will work in all situations and with all people. Whether 
an influence process will motivate a person to behave in the desired way 
depends on whether the individual perceives and judges that effort will 
lead to the reward offered, and whether the reward will satisfy a fun- 
damental need (Behling and Starke, 1973). 

Reward systems can be designed in ways that reinforce motivation 
theory. Links between pay and performance are important, and individuals 
need to understand that better performance leads to better pay. Rewards 
can be either formal or informal, intrinsic or extrinsic. Leaders must learn 
to vary rewards based on the situation in order to satisfy the needs of 
f-^ri9^"the various groups of employees, 
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Job satisfaction. Job satisfaction, a sixth subscale added by Baker, has 
been shown to be related to rewards. Lawler and Porter (1967) have sum- 
marized this relationship: satisfaction with a reward is a function of both 
how much is received and how much the individual feels should be 
received; satisfaction is influenced by comparisons with what happens 
to others; people differ with respect to the rewards they value; and some 
extrinsic rewards are satisfying because they lead to other rewards. 

Managers can affect job satisfaction through appropriately structur- 
ing the rewards and the ways that these rewards will be viewed by em- 
ployees. The extent to which the employee perceives the reward to be 
equitable has been found to be important; if the reward is perceived as 
not being consistent with rewards that others are receiving, dissatisfac- 
tion will result. 

In the most general sense, job satisfaction is "a pleasurable positive 
emotional state resulting from ari appraisal of one's job or job experiences" 
(Locke, !983, p. 1300). This positive assessment seems to stem from the 
extent to which the job and everything associated with it meets the needs 
and values of the individuals performing the job. Most attempts to measure 
dimensions of job satisfaction involve studying needs thiough question- 
naires and interviews. Job satisfaction is best considered as a collection 
of related job attitudes that can be divided into a variety of job aspects. 
For example, the Job Descriptive Index GDI), a popular measure of job 
satisfaction, measures satisfaction in terms of five specific aspects of a per- 
son's job: pay, promotion, supervision, the work itself, and co-workers 
(Smith, Kendall, and Hulin, 1969). The manner in which an individual 
responds to the specific groups is dependent not only upon the condi- 
tions themselves, but also upon how the individual perceives them. 

Job satisfaction is reflected in employee behavior, as well as in ques- 
tionnaires and interviews. Numerous studies have shown that a simple, 
direct linkage between job attitudes and job performance often does not 
exist (laffaldano and Muchinsky, 1985). General attitudes best predict 
general behaviors and specific attitudes are most strongly related to specific 
behaviors (Fishbein and Ajzen, 1975). Overall job satisfaction, as a col- 
lection of numerous attitudes toward various aspects of the job, represents 
a very general attitude. Performance of a specific task cannot generally 
be predicted on the sole basis of one's general attitude. 

Many personal characteristics affect how an employee perceives a par- 
ticular job. Supervisors must, therefore, consider these personal factors 
in assessing the satisfaction of their subordinates. It is equally important 
to examine the characteristics of the work environment. In a compre- 
hensive review of empirical studies of job satisfaction , Locke ( 1983) reveals 
^j-^ven working conditions that lead to job satisfaction for most people: 
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"(1) mentally challenging work with which the individual can cope 
successfully; (2) personal interest in the work itself; (3) work that 
is not too tiring physically; (4) rewards for performance that are 
just, informative, and in line with the individuaPs personal aspi' 
rations; (5) working conditions that are compatible with the in^ 
dividual's physical needs and that facilitate the accomplishnnent 
of his work goals; (6) high self-esteem on the part of the employee; 
and (7) agents in the workplace who help the employee to attain 
job values whose basic values are similar to his own, and who 
minimize role conflict and annbiguity'* (p. 1328). 

Job satisfaction has been shown to be closely related to turnover and 
absenteeism. The higher an employee's satisfaction, the less likely resig- 
nation will occur. In view of the high cost of turnover, the importance 
of this finding should be apparent to managerial personnel. The effect 
of job satisfaction on absenteeism is similar to but not as strong as its 
effect on turnover. The employee with high job satisfaction is less likely 
to be absent frequently (Locke and Latham, 1984). 

The "key ingredient of the climate of effective schools is its health 
as an organization** (Roueche and Baker, 1986, p. 31). Organizational 
health is determined by strong leadership, staff involvement, systematic 
evaluation of instruction, and rewarding and recognizing faculty and staff. 
Strong community support and involvement are other signs of organiza- 
tional health. Taken together, all six elements combine to create organiza- 
tional health, a professional atmosphere for employees, and a strong or- 
ganizational climate (Roueche and Baker, 1986). 

Organizational Climate Profiles of Three Typical 
American Community Colleges 

Climate and organizational health were examined in a college climate 
study known as the Commitment to Excellence Survey, conducted by 
the author and John E. Roueche in 1986 and 1987. The aim of the process 
was to promote open and constructive communication among faculty, 
staff, and administration through employees* sharing their perceptions 
concerning the campus climate. The focus was on quantifying the value 
of delegating and empowering others within the organization through 
an effective "transformational** leadership style. 

Five groups of employees participated in each study: top management, 
administrators, full-time faculty, part-time faculty, and classified staff. Em- 
ployees attended one of three sessions held to discuss and complete the 
Commitment to Excellence Survey. Respondents were asked to rate each 
O of the twenty-six climate items on a five-point Likert-style scale, ^*one** 
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being most satisfactory and "five** least satisfactory. Each item contained 
two components. Part A of each item asked the respondent to rate the 
item on a five-point scale, and Part B obtained a rating of the importance 
of the concept expressed in the item. Thus, the two-part question allowed 
the researchers to assess the difference between what the respondents, 
individually and in groups, perceived to be their actual work climate versus 
how important that particular item or concept was to them. The survey 
also allowed respondents to provide written comments after they com- 
pleted the quantitative questions. These written responses were synthesized 
with the numerical answers to provide a complete view of the colleges. 

Figure 2.3 shows the rank order of all twenty^six items as a composite 
for all groups at a single college. Approximately 265 individuals completed 
the survey. The data are shown in terms of averages for "is" and "should 
be" importance to the individual. The "Delta" score is the difference be- 
tween the "is*' average and the "should be" average. In the report sub- 
mitted to the college, data are displayed for all groups and for all items. 

To exemplify the complex mixture of feelings, attitudes, perceptions, 
and values of administration, faculty, and staff they relate to the total 
organizational climate, profiles of three American community colleges 
(a large multicampus college, a medium-sized technical college, and a 
medium-sized single-campus college) are outlined in the pages that fol- 
low. The colleges themselves are not identified but are typical of the more 
than forty community colleges that have participated in climate studies 
conducted at the University of Texas at Austin since 1987. 

A Large Multicampus College 

The Commitment to Excellence Survey, when administered at a large, 
multicampus college in the northeastern United States, generally por- 
trayed a healthy campus climate. It was found that administrators and 
other professionals were, in general, most satisfied with the climate at 
their various campuses, and career employees (classified stafQ were, in 
general, least satisfied Faculty were more satisfied than classified staff, 
but generally less satisfied than administrators and professionals with the 
existing climate. 

The composite results from the climate survey shown at Figure 2.4 
indicated that the college as a whole was functioning totally within a 
System Three (Consultative) management style on all subscales, with the 
overall average on twenty-six "A" items being 3.35 on a one-to-five scale. 
None of the composite ratings fell outside the consultative category, iden- 
tified as a mean from 3.00 to 3.99. 

Observations concerning the degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
O specting each of the five climate factors are listed below and expressed 
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diagrammatically in Figure 2.4. (The job satisfaction subscale was not 
employed in this study.) 

Leadership. There was relative satisfaction with college leadership, 
reflected in the responses of all types of employees on items relating to 
the extent to which they could seek information and/or assistance from 
Pj^^ leaders. The most dissatisfaction registered with leadership by all employee 
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categories was with the level of assistance provided for improving job per- 
formance. Top management were relatively satisfied, compared to classi- 
fied staff, with the president in terms of his expression of confidence in 
the staff and his encouragement of innovation and development. 

Motivation, Faculty and administrators/professionals were relatively 
satisfied with the support received for personal career development goals. 
All five employee categories felt that a lack of cooperation across college/ 
campus areas decreased motivation, but a higher level of satisfaction ex- 
isted in all employee categories with the level of cooperation in their own 
work areas. With the exception of top management, classified staff and 
faculty at all levels expressed dissatisfaction with the support they received 
for their innovative ideas. Classified staff and faculty were also dissatis- 
fied with the degree to which they were inspired with a sense of purpose 
Q ' those who led the college. 
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The composite perception, when all groups were considered, was 
that the college was operating in a consultative environment as far as 
motivation went. In general, people were motivated by rewards they 
received and were satisfied with their involvement in the college. 

Communication. There was relative satisfaction among all employee 
categories with the quantity and utility of information received relative 
to job performance. In their comments, some respondents indicated that 
the quality of communications is more important than the quantity. 
Some respondents noted the quantity of "junk" communication dis- 
tributed within the college. Faculty and administrators/professionals were 
relatively satisfied with the extent to which positive expectations were 
communicated. College A needs to pay more attention to sharing in- 
formation more willingly with faculty and with career employees: both 
these groups registered dissatisfaction in this area. 

Decision making. In the collective minds of the participants, deci- 
sion making fell into the System Three area— a consult2tive environ- 
ment. Employees felt they were consulted about decisions important to 
them but would have liked more participation. The greatest degree of 
dissatisfaction registered on any survey item by faculty and by career 
employees concerned the extent to which they were involved in deci- 
sions having a personal effect on them. Moreover, there was dissatis- 
faction on the part of these two employee groups with the extent of 
their involvement in decisions having an effect on their performance. 

Rewards. The composite score for rewards also fell into the System 
Three area of the model. Respondents felt strongly that rewards were 
related to performance. Yet, while satisfied in all areas, they would like 
to see more rewards available to them. Of all survey items, administra- 
tors/professionals registered the most satisfaction with the intellectual 
challenges of their job, and they described this as a very important area. 
Both faculty and career employees considered themselves underrewarded 
commensurate with their work quality— the item that registered the 
second-highest level of dissatisfaction. Comments by career employees 
also referred to a disparity in the distribution of the workload at the 
college. Both top management and faculty were relatively satisfied with 
the respect they received from students and their ability to meet their 
students* needs. 

The overall college climate compared very favorably with the national 
averages of other similar community colleges. >X^ile they were most pleased 
with the quality of leadership, the perceptions of respondents supported 
the view that the climate could be improved in all areas. Although the 
college seems to be in a good position, there were still some improve- 
ments that needed to be made. 
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Twelve areas in need of improvement were identified for each of the 
three personnel groups. Each group had a slightly different set of priori- 
ties, with the three groups agreeing on six areas that needed change. These 
areas, in descending order beginning with items of greatest concern were: 
involvement in decisions that affect you personally (decision making); 
rewards in relation to quality of work/teaching (rewards); interdepart- 
mental cooperation (motivation); involvement in decisions related to the 
teaching/learning process (decision making); information sharing (com- 
munication); and usefulness of information (communication), The items 
identified represent all areas addressed in the survey instrument. The com- 
munication and decision- making dimensions received somewhat more 
attention, with two items in each of these dimensions emerging as high 
priorities for improvement, 

A Medium-Sized Technical College 

Overall results from the Commitment to Excellence Survey for a 
medium-sized technical college in the Midwest portrayed a healthy campus 
climate. Generally, part-time faculty held the most positive perception. The 
lesponses of top management, administration, and full-time faculty were 
w 1ar to each other— all three groups held positive views on most cate- 
gories of the climate survey. The job satisfaction category received the highest 
composite rating, and communication received the lowest overall rating. 

The composite results from the climate survey indicated that the col- 
lege is functioning closer to a System Three (Consultative) than a Sys- 
tem Four (Participative Group) management style, with the overall aver- 
age on the twenty-six "A" items being 3,24 on a one-to-five scale (See 
Figure 2.5). All composite rar-ngs fell within the Consultative range (Sys- 
tem Three). All gioups indiCv*ced that job satisfaction was the most satis- 
factory dimension. The groups also consistently indicated that they would 
like to see improvement in the area of rewards. 

Observations concerning the degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
respecting each of the five climate factors reflected a generally healthy 
organization with some areas identified for improvement. 

Leadership. Only two groups, part-time faculty and top management, 
were relatively satisfied with the extent to which leaders encouraged in- 
novation and development. The most dissatisfaction registered with leader- 
ship by all employee categories was the lack of assistance provided for 
improving job performance. With the exception of part-time faculty, the 
other four groups expressed dissatisfaction with the extent to which in- 
formation and/or assistance could be sought from headers. Leaders* lack 
of confidence in staff was another area of dissatisfaction registered by 
idministrarion, top mar^agement, full-tirne faculty, and classified staff. 
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Motivation. Top management and part-time faculty were relatively 
satisfied with support received for innovative ideas, while only the top 
management group expressed relative satisfaction with the support received 
for professional development and with intra-departmental cooperation. 
All five employee categories were most dissatisfied with the lack of inter- 
departmental cooperation. None of the five groups was satisfied with the 
degree to which they were being inspired with a sense of purpose. 

Communication. General dissatisfaction with the level of communi- 
cation by all five groups indicated that attention needed to be given to 
two areas: sharing information more willingly and communication of posi- 
tive expectations. There was, however, relative satisfaction by the top 
^ management group with the quality of information that was received 
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relative to job performance. Administrators were relatively satisfied with 
the usefulness of the information received. 

Decision making. The greatest degree of dissatisfaction registered on 
any survey item by all groups except part-time faculty was with the extent 
of their involvement in decisions that affect them personally. Part-time 
faculty expressed greatest dissatisfaction with respect to being involved 
in decisions relating to the teaching/learning process, but expressed satis- 
faction in terms of the quality of the decisions made, 

Rewards. With the exception of the classified staff, all the groups 
expressed satisfaction with respect to meeting student needs. Top manage- 
ment, full-time faculty, and part-time faculty expressed relative satisfac- 
tion with the respect they received from their students. Of all survey items 
part-time faculty were most satisfied wi'-h the rewards they received from 
the quality of their teaching/performance and the level of excellence that 
was expected of them. 

The overall college climate compared very favorably with the national 
averages of other similar community colleges. The greatest difference 
between "A" and **B" ratings was in the categories of leadership, motiva- 
tion, and communication. Scores on decision making, rewards, and job 
satisfaction were higher than the national averages. Although the college 
seems to be in a good position, there were still some areas for improvement. 

The top twelve areas in need of improvement were identified for each 
of the five personnel groups. Each group had a slightly different set of 
priorities, with all five groups agreeing on six areas that needed change. 
These areas, beginning with items of greatest concern, were: involvement 
in decisions that affect you personally, interdepartmental cooperation, 
leadership that inspires followers with a sense of purpose, assistance by 
administration to improve work, communication of positive expectations, 
and information sharing. The items identified for improvement repre- 
sent four of the six dimensions of the survey instrument, with two items 
associated with the portion of the instrument related to motivation and 
two other items associated with the portion of the instrument related 
to communication. 

A Medium-Sized Single-Campus College 

Results from the Commitment to Excellence Survey for a medium- 
sized single^campus college in the West portrayed an ambivalent campus 
climate, Generally, administration held the most positive perception. Full* 
time faculty held views that were similar to classified staff on most cate- 
gories of the climate survey. The job satisfaction category received the 
highest composite rating, whereas leadership received the lowest overall 
O >g. 
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The composite results from the climate survey indicated that the col- 
lege is functioning on the boundary between a System Two (Benevolent 
Authoritative) and System Three (Consultative) management style, with 
the overall average on the twenty-six "A" items being 3.03 on the five- 
point scale (See Figure 2.6). None of the composite ratings fell within 
the least favorable category, identified as Exploitive Authoritative (System 
One). Sixteen items were perceived as falling into the Benevolent 
Authoritative range (System Two), and two reached the most favorable 
level of management style, identified as Participative Group (Systejn Four). 

Leadership. All groups expressed dissatisfaction with leadership in 
terms of expressing confidence in staff, providing assistance for improv- 
ing perfoi^ lance, and encouraging development. Only administrators were 
relatively satisfied with the extent to which leaders encouraged innova- 
tion and were approachable. Administrators were most satisfied with the 
extent to which they were able to provide assistance and/or informa- 
tion wl.en needed. Compared to mean scores of other groups, classified 
staff were the most dissatisfied with receiving encouragement from their 
leaders in relation to development. Compared to other groups, faculty 
were the most dissatisfied with the lack of assistance from the leaders 
in terms of improving their performance. 

Motivation. Relati* ^e satisfaction was expressed by administrators with 
respect to receiving support for innovative ideas and professional develop- 
ment, and cooperation among co-workers. The most dissatisfaction reg- 
istered by classified staff in the motivation dimension was with interdepart- 
mental cooperation. Faculty were most dissatisfied with being inspired 
with a sense of purpose and least dissatisfied with intra-departmental 
cooperation. 

Communication, Administrators were relatively satisfied with the qual- 
ity of information and information sharing but expressed dissatisfaction 
with the utility of information and their ability to communicate positive 
expectations. The greatest dissatisfaction expressed by both classified staff 
and faculty was in terms of information sharing. Classified staff were most 
satisfied with the leader's ability to communicate positive expectations, 
while faculty were most satisfied with the quality of information received. 

Decision making. The greatest degree of dissatisfaction registered on 
any survey item by both classified •'♦'aff and faculty was being involved 
in decisions that affect them personally. In contrast, compared to other 
groups, administrators were satisfied as far as this item was concerned. 
Administrators were also relatively satisfied with being involved in deci- 
sions relating to the teaching/learning process and the quality of the de- 
cisions made. Both classified staff and faculty were most dissatisfied with 
O being involved in decisions that affect them personally. 
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Figurt 2.6 

Colltgt Climate of o Medium-Siitd Slngl«-Campu$ Colltgt 
As Rated by All Employee Groups Combined Using Composite Averages 
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Remrds. With the exception of classified staff, all the groups exprejed 
limited satisfaction with respect to meeting student needs Compared to 
other groups, administrators and classified staff were more dissatisfied with 
the respect they received ftom students. However, both groups were more 
satisfied with the level of excellence that was expected of them. Of all sur- 
vey items, all groups were more dissatisfied than satisfied with rewards 
received hom the quality of their teaching and/or performance While ad- 
ministrators were most dissatisfied with the respect thry received ftom their 
students, both classified staff and faculty were most dissatisfied with the 
rewards they received for the quality of their teaching and/or performance. 

The overall college climate at this medium-sized single-campus college 
compared unfavorably with the national averages of other similar 
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community colleges. The greatest difference existed in the categories of 
leadership, motivation, and communication. Tlie scores produced by this 
college on rewards and job satisfaction were similar to the national aver- 
ages. There were several areas for improvement. 

The top twelve areas in need of Improvement were identified for each 
of the five personnel groups. Each group had a slightly different set of 
priorities, with all five groups agreeing that six areas needed change. These 
areas, in descending order beginning with items of greatest concern, were 
allowing involvement in decisions that affect you personally, being in- 
spired with a sense of purpose, offering assistance fiom administration 
to improve work, communicating positive expectations, expressing con- 
fidence in staff, offering rewards in relationship to quality of work/teach- 
ing, sharing information, encouraging development, encouraging involve- 
ment in decisions relating to the teaching and/or learning process, and 
interdepartmental cooperation. The items ientified represent all six areas 
addressed in the survey instrument, with four items associated with the 
portion of the instrument related to leadership. 

Conclusion 

The concept of climate attempts to capture the complex and multi- 
faceted transactions occurring between the individual and the college. 
The climate, or signature, of the college reflects the complete mixture 
of feelings, perceptions, expectations, norms, values, policies, and proce- 
dures that prevail within and are unique to a particular college environ- 
ment. Measures of organizational climate produce a one-time '*photo- 
graph," or image of the attitudes, feelings, and opinions prevailing in the 
college environment* Organizational culture is a larger, more permanent 
phenomenon that reflects what people believe is excellent. 

Baker and Roueche's organizational climate profile can be used to 
obtain perceptions of employees concerning the climate of community 
colleges. Analysis shows that Likert's four-system theory can be success- 
fully applied to an educational setting; the instrument has the potential 
of measuring not only climate, but also satisfaction with factors of leader- 
ship style; and the instrument can be used to articulate ways for improv- 
ing both the climate and leadership of the institution. 

One can also conclude that today's typical community colleges have, 
in general, developed a consultative environment. By describing the cli- 
mate and culture of typical community colleges across America, this study 
provides a baseline for the development of subsequent research of wxcellent 
leaders, described in the next eight chapters. Unlike leaders of typical 
community colleges, excellent leaders have been able to move their colleges 
O :oward more collaborative and team-oriented climates and cultures. 
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The author has analyzed the climate standing of over forty community 
colleges in the past five years. In situations where the climate has been 
consecutively measured for two yearb, the trend is toward a more posi- 
tive environment. For example, the collective perceptions regarding leader- 
ship become more positive, and satisfaction with rewards and decision 
making increases. This signals a developing culture. 

According to Lacoursiere (1980), all organizations move through a 
iife cycle consisting of orientation, dissatisfaction, resolution, production, 
and termination. Lacoursiere describes the dissatisfaction stage of organiza- 
tional development as a decline in the morale of the organization and 
a gradual increase in task performance. He describes the resolution stage 
as characterized by increasing levels of morale and a continuing increase 
in task competency. In the resolution phase, there exists more comfort 
with the reality of the situation, a progressive internalization of goals and 
skills, more integration within work groups, and fewer fears of rejection 
and incompetence. Collegiality and mutual respect increase as members 
begin to assume more of the leadership functions. 

Much evidence exists that the community colleges of some twenty- 
five years ago have evolved through both the orientation and dissatis- 
faction phases and are now in the resolution stage. While the typical col- 
leges analyzed in this chapter manifested significant signs of resolution, 
leading-edge community colleges are moving toward the productivity stage. 
If this generalization is correct, community colleges are well-positioned 
to move toward productivity in the 1990s. 



Chapter 3 

Creating, Managing, and Transfonning 
Community College Culture: 
Presidential Perspectives 



By Charlotte Biggerstaff 



For much of the past decade, the concept of organizational culture 
has captured the attention of theorists and behaviorists who have 
made it their business to study the formation, survival, and develop- 
ment of organizations. Although the concept of organizational culture 
remains elusive, difficult to define, perplexing to study, and a challenge 
to measure, it retains its fascination for theorists who continually seek 
to understand its influence. Recently, this fascination has extended be- 
yond the business world and into the higher education arena. For those 
who wish to understand why some colleges and universities continue to 
thrive in times of uncertainty while others lose ground, studies of organiza- 
tional culture offer valuable insights. 

In their maturity, Americans community colleges are facing growing 
challenges in both their external and internal environments. The leaders 
of these institutions have a fundamental responsibility to identify these 
challenges as opportunities and mobilize commitment around a shared 
vision for the future. To do so, they must find increasingly creative and 
artful ways of involving their constituents in this effort. 

Complex issues of quality, productivity, accountability, diversity, com- 
petition, and accelerating technology require leadership of the highest 
order. Solving the problems of external adaptation and internal integra- 
tion depends substantially upon the leader's ability to generate a shared 
belief system in which meaning is communicated and understood by all 
members of the institution (Schein, 1985aX Toward this end, viewing 
and responding to the organization from a cultural, holis^'X perspective 
holds considerable promise for those charged with leading others in the 
accomplishment of the vital community college mission. In fact, how well 
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such institutions make the transition to maturity may depend on how fully 
their chief executives empower their followers and engage them in a com- 
mitment to shared vision and common purpose. The more thoroughly 
this sense of vision and purpose is infused throughout the institution, the 
more likely a supportive culture is to evolve. And, this supportive culture 
is the key to fulfilling the goals of maturing organizations. 

The conceptual framework for cultural analysis, as described in Chapter 
One, captures the interactive holism of the culture phenomenon as it makes 
its picsence felt within an organization. By identifying strategies of excellence 
and structures for success that are designed to optimize organizational skills, 
resources, and information, ptional leaders lay the groundwork for 
creating, managing, and transforming the culture their organizations. 
In so doing, they enable the development of shared values and beliefe that 
accommodate diversity, cherish creativity, and revere quality. 

The Importance of Examining Leader Influence on 
Community College Cultures 

The relationship between leadership and the evolution of an institu- 
tion's culture accounts for many factors contributing to both success and 
failure in maturing community colleges. An understanding of this rela- 
tionship can be enlightening for both current and aspiring leaders. 
Monitoring the organizational culture for functional and dysfunctional 
properties may be critical to the continued success of an institution in 
times of uncertainty. 

As community colleges are summoned to demonstrate quality and 
provide evidence of student success, their leaders must take steps to re- 
form and reshape their institutions to satisfy the needs of their changing 
roles. Unfortunately, the leadership process has been complicated by in- 
creasing external pressures, and many presidents have responded to these 
challenges at the expense of their internal environments. Cultures, how- 
ever healthy and strong they may be, are not self-sustaining and tend 
to differentiate and ultimately disintegrate if left unattended (Kuh and 
Whitt, 1988; Tierney, 1988). Thus, the creative management of an insti- 
tution's culture through transition is one of the foremost roles of an ef- 
fective leader. 

Community college leaders must begin to recognize their responsi- 
bility to create meaning for others, focusing their attention on symbolic, 
cultural activity in order to once again mobilize shared commitment to- 
ward a common vision. Viewing the institution from a cultural perspec- 
tive can create significant insights, enabling the leader to expose and 
manipulate the symbolic field in the interest of all of the institution's 
O take holders: leaders, members, and constituents alike. 
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Leadership and Culture: A Study of Exceptional Presidents 

Based on the understanding that creating and managing organiza- 
tional culture is a primary leadership role, a study was performed to analyze 
how exceptional community college chief executives handle this impor- 
tant function. The study's primary purpose was to identify and describe 
examples of leadership behavior associated with transmitting and embed- 
ding culture, as revealed in interviews with a select group of community 
college presidents who had been recognized as exceptional and transfor- 
mational in a previous study (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). By iden- 
tifying and classifying examples of culturally oriented leader behavior, 
this study attempted to describe and clarify how forty-five effective com- 
munity college presidents consider and address the cultural aspects of their 
institutions. The study was further motivated by a belief that rich descrip- 
tions of such behaviors would be useful to both current and future lead- 
ers who desire to analyze their own behavior for its cultural orientation. 

The literature implies that such focused attention to organizational 
culture issues is critical to the cultivation of shared commitment to in- 
stitutional purpose. As community colleges have become increasingly 
differentiated internally, and as external publics have introduced new 
pressures, much of the original holistic purpose and perspective of com- 
munity college leaders has become diffused. 

Guiding Studies and Principles 

Interest in the cultural nature of higher education institutions is fairly 
recent, inspired largely by the successful application of Japanese manage- 
ment principles in business and industry. As Deal and Kennedy (1982) 
point out, the need for internal unity around common values and be- 
liefs is now recognized as critical to organizational sufvlyfl] in times of 
change. 

Over the years, anthropologists and sociologists have perfqrmed ex- 
te^s^*^ ^^e^earch into the nature of culture and its significance fur organi- 
zations of all types. JJie term "culture'* has been defined variously /Cjark, 
1972; Kuh and Whltt, 1988; Sathe, 1983; Schein, 198Sn); likewise, its 
properties of adaptability, strength, and health ha^ been examined 
thoroughly (Albrecht and Albrecht, 1987; Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Peters 
and Waterman, 1982). Qualities and aspects of leadefsf>ip have also been 
the focus of extensive consideration (Bass, 1985a; Bennis and Nanus, 1985; 
Burns, 1978) as theorists have become increasingly fascinated with or- 
ganizational dynamics. Only recently, however, has attention been 
directed at the mutual interaction of leadership and culture. 

In the past decade, Edgar H. Schein has emerged as one of the fore- 
^ ost authorities on this dynamic interrelationship. His research into the 
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ways in which effective leaders cieate, manage, and transform organiza- 
tional culture has inspired numerous related studies. Schein (1985a) iden- 
tified the various levels of culture (artifacts, values, and assumptions); 
described the role of both founding and transitional presidents in cul- 
ture creation and transformation; and developed a theory that outlines 
the means by which leaders create and manage the culture of thei* or- 
ganizations. Thus, Schein 's research into the effects of leadership on cul- 
tural evolution has been a major contribution to a growing body of or- 
ganizational theory. 

Despite increasing interest in the potential of leaders to affect the 
development of organizational culture, research into this phenomenon 
in education, particularly community colleges, is noticeably scant. What 
does exist is a small body of evidence that highlights the changing role 
of the community college and the corresponding need to position these 
institutions to address emerging issues. The AACJC Commission on the 
Future of Community Colleges (1988) claimed that, if these colleges are 
to fulfill their mission, they must focus on the "climate to be created" 
(p. 6). Eaton (1988) contended that community colleges must expand their 
role to include shared values for excellence, leadership, and a futures orien- 
tation. Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) argued that the leaders of these 
colleges must be able to "translate vision into understanding for follow- 
ers" (p. 9), a first step toward empowerment. Clearly, the ultimate chal- 
lenge for these institutions resides in the chief executive, who is charged 
with clarifying new goals and embedding within followers a shared com- 
mitment to common values. Taking a cultural perspective on the organi- 
zation may well be the means by which this leader successfully addresses 
the challenges ahead. 

According to Schein (1985a), leaders transmit and embed culture 
throughout the organization using five primary and five secondary 
mechanisms. Schein determined the following primary mechanisms to 
be extremely potent: 

• What leaders pay attention to, measure, and control 

• Leader reactions to critical incidents and organizational crises 

• Deliberate role modeling, teaching, and coaching 

• Criteria for allocation of rewards and status 

• Criteria for recruitment, selection, promotion, retirement, and 
termination 

Schein found that five secondary mechanisms are effective to the de- 
gree they are consistent with the primary mechanisms: 

• Organizational design and structure 

• Organizational systems and procedures 

O „ • Design of physical space, facades, and buildings 
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• Stories about important events and people 

• Formal statements of organizational philosophy, creeds, and charters 

Hou; the Study Was Performed 

In preparation for the study, it was determined that an evaluation 
of the cultural orientations of the forty-five community college presidents 
who had been identified as exceptional (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989) 
would likely demonstrate how these leaders affect the culture of their in- 
stitutions. Since the primary intent was to identify and describe exam- 
ples of exemplary cultural-embedding behavior, a qualitative research de- 
sign, capable of eliciting rich description, was employed. 

Using the ten mechanisms identified and explicated by Schein (1985a) 
as the basis for a theoretical framework, research questions were devel- 
oped to uncover the cultural-embtdding behaviors of the forty-five par- 
ticipants. Taped interviews gathered for the 1989 Roueche, Baker, and 
Rose study were summarized to capture both behavioral and attitudinal 
perspectives that demonstrated a cultural orientation as described in the 
literature. TTiese summaries were then reviewed for specific types of be- 
havior as suggested by Schein's cultural-embedding mechanisms theory. 
As culturally sensitive behaviors and attitudes were identified, each was 
treated as a "unit of analysis" and was assigned a code based upon criteria 
developed for each of Schein 's ten embedding mechanisms. (Initial criteria 
evolved from Schein's research and were submitted to him for verifica- 
tion.) Thus, in theory, if a particular behavior met the criteria for a specific 
embedding mechanism category, it was assigned a specific code. 

However, since the process of coding narrative data is often impre- 
cise in its early stages, the researcher performed a pilot study on six of 
the forty-five interview summaries using the "constant comparative 
method" (Glaser and Strauss, 1967), in which each unit of analysis was 
compared to others assigned to a specific category. Through this pro- 
cess, theoretical properties of each category became increasingly refined. 
Once the pilot study was complete, ^^consistency rules" were developed 
for each of the ten categories that enabled even more reliable coding. 
Since the comprehensive nature of these rules prohibits their inclusion 
in this chapter, the reader is referred to ''Appendix D" in Biggerstaff (1990) 
for further elaboration. 

By way of example, however, the rules applied to coding behaviors 
and attitudes in Category One (''What presidents pay attention to, mea- 
sure, and control") include references to creating a climate for organiza- 
tional success, developing a vision for the future, and realizing vision 
through planning. Similarly, the rules for Category Four ("Criteria used 
O ) allocate rewards and status") include remarks about behaviors presidents 
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recognize and reward, as well as the formal and informal strategies they 
use to do so, Finally, in addition to the development of specific coding 
criteria, intra-rater and inter-rater reliability tests were also performed 
to further confirm consistency in the coding practice, 

Once all units of analysis had been coded, the researcher compared 
cultural-embedding behavior across the population in order to discover 
the generality of emerging patterns and themes. To do this, data were 
clustered by common themes and displayed on large wall charts in ways 
that enabled patterns to emerge, as suggested by Miles and Huberman 
(1984). The goal throughout the process was to preserve the richness of 
the narrative rather than reducing it to a statistically quantifiable form 
in order to illuminate the ways in which exceptional community college 
presidents create a shared belief system and manage meaning for organiza- 
tional members. 

The results of the study demonstrated that exceptional community 
college presidents place a high value on culture and strive for shared under- 
standing of its significance to institutional effectiveness. In the section 
that follows, seven of the ten cultural-embedding mechanisms are reviewed 
as they relate specifically to the aspects of the cultural framework described 
in Chapter One, 

The Cultural-'Embedding Behavior of Exceptional Presidents 

Tlie forty-five presidents in this study create and manage the culture 
of their institutions by consciously striving to strike a baUnce between 
the demands of their external environment and those of their internal 
constituents. They recognize the need to develop a shared belief system 
that considers the nature of people, the demands of the work to be done, 
and the importance of creating common meaning for organizational mem- 
bers. Furthermore, they insist that organizational culture is a phenomenon 
that requires their constant attention if they are to teach others what 
they consider to be important. And, finally, they bring together struc- 
tures, strategies, and systems in ways that heighten their values for 
mutually interactive leadership and followership. The effects are holis- 
tic, innovative, and shared throughout the organization. 

What Presidents Pay Attention To, Measure, and Control 

Schein (1985a) contended that leaders form and transform the cul- 
ture of their organizations by consciously attending to, systematically deal- 
ing with, and attempting to control follower behavior. Through their 
actions, leaders teach others about what they consider to be important. 
They reveal their fundamental values, beliefs, and assumptions by spending 
^ ime on matters they consider significant, consistently addressing certain 
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issues, and responding to Ley organizational concerns. Moreover, the more 
explicit and consistent their behavior, the more readily followers com- 
prehend how the leader feels about organizational issues. 

The presidents in this study demonstrated that they invest consider- 
able time and energy in three significant types of leadership activity: 
creating a supportive, positive, and appropriate climate for organizational 
success; developing an institutional vision for the future that attends to 
problems of external adaptation and internal integration; and involving 
constituents in a comprehensive strategic planning process designed to 
perpetuate the desired climate and bring full realization to orgauizational 
vision. Each of these types of leadership activity is discussed more fully 
below. 

First, to create a climate appropriate to institutional effectiveness, 
presidents claimed to: induce conditions that foster achievement, commit- 
ment, and pride; develop a positive, healthy atmosphere that encourages 
and rewards creativity; and strive for a climate of "shared visions" that 
challenges old patterns and embraces the accomplishment of new ones. 
Furthermore, these presidents' comments demonstrated that they value 
informality and collegiality; openness; and an environment in which ten- 
sion is minimized, rapport is good, and a feeling of family prevails. 

Second, exceptional community college presidents devote consider- 
able time to envisioning where they want their institutions to go and 
how they want them to get there. They not only identify and focus in- 
stitutional vision, but also communicate it to others and engage them 
in its accomplishment. Moreover, they reportedly spend a large share 
of their time addressing the specific needs of their community. They recog- 
nize the importance of identifying problems as opportunities, attending 
to diversity, understanding the significance of demographics and trends, 
and generally embedding a value for community responsibility within 
their institution. In the words of one president, "If the community is not 
viable, the college will not be either/' 

Finally, these transformational presidents asserted that comprehen- 
sive strategic planning is their primary vehicle for creating the suppor- 
tive climate they seek and accomplishing their vision for their institu- 
tions. They affirmed that strategic planning is central to their focus on 
the future and that it is the most effective means of summoning the en- 
tire organization to attend to future issues, concerns, and directions. Ac- 
cording to one president, "Planning is the means by which vision is trans- 
lated into action." These college leaders assume primary responsibility 
for the planning process and exert much leadership in meaningful, or- 
ganized, systematic, long-range planning activities. While they spend con- 
^ Jderable time reviewing and revising mission, goals, and objectives, they 
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argue that comprehensive institutional planning must also involve every- 
one and provide vehicles for a wide variety of input. As one president 
explained, "A leader who tries to refine mission independent of the rest 
of the college community leads no one.** 

Schein (1985 a) claimed that leaders convey their assumptions, be- 
liefs, and values about what is important for their organization by at- 
tending to and attempting to control certain elements within it. Through 
such symbolic behavior as involving vested parties in planning for the 
future, the presidents in this study communicate their concern for creating 
a shared vision of what the institution is to become, Such a leadership 
style fosters an expectation among followers that roles, events, trends, 
and change will be accommodated throughout the organization. 

Reactions to Critical Incidents and Organizational Crises 

According to Schein (1985a), how a leader responds to a crisis will 
often create new organizational norms and procedures while revealing 
some of the leader's underlying assumptions about the importance of peo- 
ple and the value of the work to be accomplished. The leader has an 
opportunity to clarify his or her vision through reactions to critical inci- 
dents, because followers tend to learn more in times of heightened emo- 
tionalism. The presidents in this study described several critical incidents 
of external adaptation and internal integration that illustrate their value 
for both people and education. 

For example, a few presidents noted that extreme controversy sur- 
rounded efforts to modify curricula in order to better serve their chang- 
ing communities. However, by involving reluctant participants in the 
change process and giving them the power to make decisions, and by 
inviting external agents to campus to discuss college/community issues, 
these presidents described reshaping their institution's vision over time. 
In other examples, patience, rather than coercion, proved to be the 
key to successful transformation. Several presidents described how their 
continued persistence over time enabled them to develop institutional 
awareness of community problems, particularly with regard to under- 
served populations. Others noted the importance of bearing in mind 
the values embedded in a particular community. For example, two presi- 
dents cited incidents in which they supported academic freedom issues 
that collided with community sensibilities, resulting in negative conse- 
quences for their institutions. In general, then, the presidents in this 
study attempted to identify issues in their external environment that 
will affect their colleges, involve vested parties in problem solving, and 
exercise patience and discretion in dealing with resistance to change. 
}uch strategies for excellence imply that aligning the institution with 
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its environment is necessary to the successful evolution of mission, pur- 
pose, and goals. i r u 

College presidents also described critical situations that clarity how 
they handle internal integration problems, thereby revealing their values 
for how people should be treated and how they wish them to behave. 
The presidents reported examples of how they deal with significant faculty 
and student concerns, reorganize structures and resources for greater ef- 
fectiveness, and attempt to model the kind of behavior they wish others 
to adopt. They further described strategies to mobilize and empower hu- 
man resources, build trust, reduce anxiety, and improve staff morale. For 
example, to successfully resolve problematic salary and union issues, several 
leaders convened task forces of well-informed individuals, while others 
implemented collegial "mutual gains bargaining." Furthermore, the presi- 
dents in this study acknowledged the importance of considering human 
issues during layoffs, soliciting the opinions of people about to be affected 
by significant change, and developing trust in followers by standing be- 
hind their beliefs. With regard to the latter, several presidents cited specific 
instances that required them to lay their jobs on the line in the service 
of professional and personal ethics. Presidents also discussed incidents 
that symbolized their value for students as partners in the educational 
enterprise, such as streamlining procedures for student convenience and 
involving them in significant campus development projects. 

One can conclude that these community college presidents recog- 
nize the importance of their reactions to serious institutional problems. 
How they choose to manage the critical challenges presented in their ex- 
ternal and internal environments is a matter of great concern to them. 
The incidents described have become symbols that clarify their vision 
and create meaning for others. 

Modeling and Teaching Appropriate Behavior to Others 

Schein (1985a) notes that effective leaders convey through their per- 
sonal behavior powerful conscious and unconscious messages about what 
they consider to be important. Values for creativity, risk taking, com- 
mitment, and autonomy are taught as leaders act them out. Furthermore, 
the more consistendy leaders demonstrate desired behavior, the more 
likely followers are to comprehend what the leaders consider to be ap- 
propriate. Consistency in behavior patterns is an important ingredient 
in cultural leadership style. 

The community college pn^sidents in this study hold strong beliefs 
and assumptions about why people are motivated to grow, develop, and 
behave as they do. In their interviews, presidents addressed motivation- 
al issues and the importance of valuing work, as well as their own role 
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in inspiring followers. They also discussed the importance of holding their 
leadership teams accountable and teaching leader values for people, edu- 
cation, and quality. And, finally, they described some of the techniques 
and strategies they use to model and teach desired behavior. 

Generally, exceptional presidents believe that educators are in the 
business for the intrinsic satisfaction it gives them rather than tangible 
rewards. They believe that people are internally inspired to grow and 
develop. They maintain that the more people identify with the value of 
the work they are doing, **buy in" to its innportance, and take pride in 
its accomplishment, the more motivated they become. As these presidents 
organize their human resources, they involve people in the life of the 
college and its decision making, and they support what they do. In 
the words of one president, "The more we appreciate what people do, the 
more they.are motivated." 

The presidents in this study also recognize that strategic goals ema- 
nate from values held by those at the top of the organization and that 
values must be continually reflected upon and clarified for constituents 
if they are to become shared throughout the institution. As one presi- 
dent remarked, **People pick up on what a president says and does." Cer- 
tain presidents specifically identified their responsibility to . e^ the tone 
for the institution, to instill enthusiasm for the importance of what is 
being done, to inspire pride in the presidency, and to encourage leader- 
ship at all levels through empowerment. Several presidents also com- 
mented on the significance of presidential enthusiasm, energy, and per- 
sonal ethics for follower motivation. Others discussed the importance 
of consistency between values and actions, both on and off the job. One 
president noted, "What I am as a college president is what I am as a 
person." 

Interviews further revealed that these presidents acknowledge their 
social and ethical responsibility to set an example for their followers. 
Reportedly, they expect that their followers will demonstrate commit- 
laent to certain basic human values like integrity, truth, honesty, fair- 
ness, trust, and patience. The presidents value hard work, excellence in 
teaching and education, creativity, and risk taking. And, finally, they 
recognize that their behaviors are perceived by employees and consti- 
tuents as representing the standards of the institution. 

The presidents in this study described hundreds of behaviors, strate- 
gies, and techniques commonly used to model expected behavior. Some 
of these strategies imply awareness of the symbolic character of the 
presidency, such as attending student and faculty events, socializing with 
staff and students both on- and off-campus, talking about excellence in 
O education, and participating in community affairs. Other strategies serve 
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as examples of the kinds of behavior they wir* their followers to adopt. 
Through modeling, presidents try to convey their beliefs that people should 
be treated fairly and with respect, open communication and enthusiasm 
should be a priority, decisions and authority should be delegated, and 
work standards should be of the highest quality. 

This select group of community college presidents care a great deal 
about their roles as mentor, coach, and teacher in the service of their 
profession. As primary institutional leaders, they acknowledge not only 
their responsibility, but also their actions in this regard. They work hard 
to create a powerful, symbolic presence for their institutions within the 
comminity, while transmitting and embedding their values to their 
followers. 



Criteria Used to Allocate Rewards and/or Status 

According to Schein {1985a), leaders often use rewards and punish- 
ment to reinforce desired behavior. The more consistently and frequently 
they do so, the more likely followers are to comprehend what the leader 
considers important and to adjust their behavior accordingly. Further- 
more, Schein argues that an organization with a systematic reward process 
is more likely to achieve desired behavioral outcomes in its members. 
The conceptual framework for cultural analysis supports these notions, 
suggesting that a feedback process is critical to improved performance 
and enhanced internal motivation. 

Although a number of the chief executives in this study addressed 
the importar. v. of rewards, only a few specifically delineated their criteria 
for allocating them. Generally, they were more inclined to discuss the 
ways in which tiiey recognize achievement; they claimed to reward creativ- 
ity and innovation, risk taking, overall performance, and effort. Rewards 
are granted both formally and informally. 

Formal reward strategies include giving credit in public, holding sym- 
bolic reward and recognition programs, publishing booklets of outstanding 
faculty contributions and accomplishments, granting release time for 
leadership activity, and implementing merit pay programs. Several leaders 
use tangible, symbolic tokens of appreciation, such as gold lapel pins or 
inscribed coffee cups. 

Positive behavior is reinforced in less obvious, more informal ways 
as well. Presidents express their appreciation by telephone or in short 
handwritten notes when faculty members publish books or articles, receive 
professional awards, or make special presentations. Some presidents use 
their reward systems to "push others out in front." For .xample, one presi- 
dent makes sure faculty n nbers receive recognition for their innova- 
Q ions by inviting them to make presentations to otLer staff members. 
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Another president uses "we" when discussing institutional accomplish- 
ments in order to give others credit. 

Using both formal and informal strategies, the community college 
presidents in this study recognize and reward both personal and group 
performance in their followers. By doing so, they reinforce valued be- 
havioral outcomes, inspire motivation, and encourage productivity. 

Criteria Used to Recruit, Select, Promote, Retire, and/or 
Terminate Employees 

If, as Schein (1985a) and Pascale (1985) assert, one of the most powerful 
ways organizational culture becomes embedded is through the selection 
and socialization of members, leaders must clarify their expectations for 
membership in the organization. Those leaders who are content with their 
present culture are more likely to hire new members who support it, while 
those seeking change tend to select new members who identify with emerg- 
ing problems and are willing to help socialize existing members in new 
directions. Thus, the criteria for selection, promotion, and termination 
of members evolve from these basic assumptions about the need for or- 
ganizational stability or change. 

The leaders in this study are concerned about whom they select and 
hire to fulfill the mission of their institutions, as well as how they social- 
ize new members and develop existing ones. As one president commented, 
"Who we hire to replace ourselves is the most significant thing we are 
likely to do in the future." Presidents referred to hiring "good people," 
"the best qualified people," and "the right people for the right jobs." They 
also look for "competence," "potential," and a "sense of the college vision." 
The selection and organization of these "human resources" is essential 
to the accomplishment of collective vision and mission. 

Although these presidents made few comments about why they termi- 
nate particular employees, it is apparent that they are concerned about 
alignment to suit the needs of the culture and the demands of the external 
environment. One president maintained that he refuses to "keep people 
who aren't quality," and another contended that an employee who fails 
to improve inadequate performance is subject to reassignment or termi- 
nation. Furthermore, excellent presidents regard the socialization and 
development of their followers as essential to achieving required align- 
ment. As one president noted, "When the community need changes, 
faculty must be retrained for the new emphasis." 

In summary, the community college presidents in this study value 
the selection, employment, and renewal of well-qualified people in accord 
with their vision of what the organization is to become. They hold high 
Q standards for performance and manage the human resources of their 
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college in ways that embed and transmit their values throughout the 
institution. 



Designs and Structures Employed to Control the 
Organization and Its People 

The design of an organization reflects the leader's underlying assump- 
tions about the nature of tasks, the means to accomplish them, and the 
nature of people (Schein, 1985a). All three types of assumptions must 
operate in harmony if an organizational structure is to serve its purpose 
and function effectively. Such "structures for success" are ways in which 
a college does its business, that is, how it is designed so that optimal teach- 
ing and learning can occur. 

The chief executives in this study hold values, beliefs, and assump- 
tions about tasks and people that contribute to the overall design and 
structure of their institutions. They describe their organizations as groups 
of people working together in the service of others and as a collection 
of functions that arise from values, history, and context. Believing that 
their colleges should reflect how they feel about people and the fUnctions 
to be perfc -led, they attempt to organize the work that must be done 
in keeping with these values. 

Clearly, how people treat each other is very important. In the words 
of one president, "Concern for human values should come before all else." 
These presidents see their institutions reflecting this belief, often refer- 
ring to them as "congregations," "large classrooms," or "families." As 
one chief executive commented, "A college is not a machine, but a group 
oi humans who respond spontaneously." 

Concerns for openness, involvement, flexibility, and empowerment 
are manifested in structures designed to ensure accessibility, communi- 
cation, and participation in decision making. Presidents' doors are open, 
and communication systems keep people informed. Colleges are decen- 
tralized to ensure decision making and problem solvin" at the lowest pos- 
sible level, thus giving people some individual control. Members have 
both the responsibility and the authority to act on certain ideas and carry 
out tasks. Such institutions are flexible to encourage the "lateral entry 
of timely ideas" and the use of "common sense on non-routine matters." 
One president argued that, "When decisions are made at an inappropri- 
ate level, the leader becomes only a caretaker." Exceptional presidents 
structure their colleges to foster involvement and team building in order 
to ensure "pride in participation" and to enhance "the sense of comma- 
nity." And, finally, collegial governance structures at all levels further 
ensure that "everyone with a legitimate complaint gets heard" and "there 
a vehicle for everything that needs attention." 
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In summary, the college presidents in this study structure their insti- 
tutions in ways that demonstrate their values for how people should be 
treated and work should be accomplished. In the best colleges, commu- 
nication is enhanced, participation is encouraged, decisions are made by 
those nearest to the problem, and all organizational members know they 
are valued. 

Systems and Procedures for Managing the Organization and Its People 
As the most overt manifestations of what a leader believes and values, 
systems and procedures reflect an organization's fundamental assump- 
tions. According to Schein (1985a), these manners of operation create 
meaning for members and, when formalized, must reinforce underlying 
values about what is important if they are to be effective. Such arrange- 
ments are identified as applications of **structures for success,*' that is, 
theories in practice. 

The presidents in this study identified a number of ways they envi- 
sion and plan for the future that support their notions about the impor- 
tance of member participation in the accomplishment of shared vision 
and common mission. Spending considerable time and effort on strate- 
gic and long-range planning, they annually review their college missions 
and goals in order to incorporate new environmental information and 
adjust their responses in a way that will gain commitment from others. 
As one president expressed it, "Goals must be continually and collec- 
tively reset during maturity if an institution is to move forward.*' Presi- 
dents also elaborated extensively upon the ways in which they try to in- 
volve their constituents in the service of their educational enterprise. 
Planning processes emphasize **gras3-roots," "bottom-up" participation 
for greater creativity and motivation. For example, several presidents 
claimed to select individuals to serve on task forces and committees be- 
cause of their "motivation rather than position," their expertise in cer- 
tain areas, and their reputation for being innovative. 

A variety of specific strategies are employed to cause followers to in- 
vest in the vision and participate in the vital institutional planning pro- 
cess. For example, pre^' lents take board/administrator retreats, hold work- 
shops and charettes, bring in guest speakers, develop position papers, 
and rely heavily on community advisory groups. One president takes the 
time to develop **management themes" over a two-year period, so that 
ideas can become absorbed, vesled, embellished, p id acted upon. An- 
other has developed what he calls a "6-4-2 Plan,*' in which the college 
looks at trends and directions six years ahead, determines institutional 
implications four years out, and implements a "management-byobjectives*' 
procedure for the next two years. Such planning strategies address key 
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participation, stake holder, and ownership issues. Believing that "buy-in 
is critical," the presidents in this study attempt to design comprehensive 
planning processes that involve all constituents in order to serve "multi- 
ple property interests," As one president remarked, "Everyone should 
be a planner, not just a soldier." 

Several presidents mentioned that students are considered equal pai t- 
ners in the planning process. To involve them, presidents meet regularly 
with student organizations and representatives; some presidents invite 
students to legislative meetings, board meetings, and cabinet sessions; 
and others discuss the minutes of student government meetings at ex- 
ecutive staff meetings. These transformational presidents employ similar 
strategies with staff and faculty. For example, they use meetings of vari- 
ous types to solicit input and communicate their expectations for desired 
outcomes. While some hold open forums without specific agendas, near- 
ly all the presidents claimed to meet regularly with their management 
teams, faculty councils, and/or representatives of these organizations. 

Presidents described other "success structures" implemented to clar- 
ify expectations, aeate common understanding, and align resource and 
relational concepts. For example, in order to demonstrate their value for 
high standards and reward acceptable behavior, some presidents annu- 
ally negotiate goals with staff and evaluate performance based on how 
well these goals have been achieved. One president mentioned conduct- 
ing annual "mini-accreditations" with departments in order to "lever- 
age" them for improved performance. Thus, it seems that excellent presi- 
dents initiate evaluation procedures that reflect their beliefs about how 
work should be accomplished and people should be treated. 

The presidents in this study described a variety of systems and proce- 
dures that overtly represent what they believe to be important in a com- 
munity college environment. Through such processes, these presidents 
achieve goals related to participative planning, effective communication 
and idea exchange, and quality performance. 

Conclusion 

The exceptional community college presidents in this study under- 
stand the significance of cultural embedding activity to solving the prob- 
lems of external adaptation and internal integration. They are ever mindful 
that their institutional climate should support their vision for the future 
by engaging followers around shared values. They demonstrate consistency 
in their reactions to critical events in order to clarify meaning for others. 
And, finally, these presidents model and reward desired behaviors, se- 
lect new members who share their vision, and organize their institutions 
^ reflect their values for people and work. 
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This Study of a select group of exceptional community college presi- 
dents suggests that college leaders must assess their organizational cul- 
tures for functional and dysfunctional qualities. As institutions demon- 
strate increasing accountability a..d measures of success, many of the 
solutions to problems of external adaptation and internal integration sur- 
face. By attending to an organization's culture, presidents can discover 
the reasons why styles, structures, and strategies work well in some situ- 
ations and fail in others. If community colleges are to continue to re- 
spond and adapt readily to changing circumstances, presidents must at- 
tend to institutional culture and its potency to inspire commitment around 
shared values and beliefs. 
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Chapter 4 

Culture and Communication 



By Tessa Martinez Tagle 



Teaders of community colleges remain acutely perplexed about their 
systems of communication. While communication technology con- 
— Vtinues to advance, demands for adequate and accurate informa- 
tion have escalated as a result of budget crises and social ills that chal- 
lenge the community college mission as well as its day-to-day work. 

Although technology can enhance organizational output, it can never 
fully replace the two-way social process of communication that is essen- 
tial to collaborative problem solving, the coordination of work, and the 
pursuit of quality. How community college leaders sustain the human 
relationships that are a precondition for effective communication was 
the subject of a study conducted by the author in 1988. To be more 
specific, if a social relationship between two people is the basic unit of 
communication, how do America's best community college leaders cul- 
tivate a climate for relationships across their institutions? This chapter 
provides a brief summary of the findings of the study, deriving from it 
and other sources communication strategies for creating cultural change. 

Background Research 

In order to understand communication, it is necessary to isolate its 
various components. To limit the review of an abundance of literature, 
this section focuses only on that which addresses communication in re- 
lation to leadership behavior and its social consequences. 

Stout (1984), for example, spoke to the role of the leader's self-concept 
in interpersonal communications since it enables leaders to be open as 
well as to facilitate openness in the organization. According to Stout (1984) 
and Barnard (1968), the effective leader has a high tolerance for complexity; 
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is flexible; and avoids manners, speech, and attitudes that create threat, 
defensiveness, and a restricted flow of information. In his description of 
the open organization, Ouchi (1981) further added that what he called 
Theory Z leaders, in particular, were observers and example-setters. These 
interpersonal qualities. Stout (1984) would argue, are rooted in all that 
a leader is— physically, socially, and psychologically— from an organismic- 
holistic point of view. 

Some Basic Principles 

While the literature identifies various levels of communication, it is 
at the interpersonal level (two-person communication) and systems level 
(communication between more than two people) that some understand- 
ing of basic principles is useful. For example, the focus at the interper- 
sonal level is on the relationship of the individuals involved, their inten- 
tions and expectations for each other, and the "gaming" rules, defined 
by Thayer (1968) as the rules of protocol At the systems level. Have- 
lock, et al. (1973) describe interpersonal communication between people 
within an identifiable subunit of an organization. Related to this are the 
networks of data and information systems that link people across social 
systems so that the organization may relate to the environment, make 
task-related decisions, and perform with efficiency and effectiveness. 

In a similar vein, Barnard (1968) defines a cooperative system as "a 
complex of physical, biological, personal, and social components that are 
in a specific systematic relationship by reasons of the cooperation of two 
or more persons for at least one definite end" (p. 81). No formal organi- 
zation can exist efficiently without cooperative relationships, shared values, 
common purpose, and the interpersonal and systems communication to 
achieve them. 

Moreover, Katz and Kahn (1978) believe that each subsystem will 
respond to the same input in different ways and seek out particular in- 
formation to meet its needs. Hence, since "the exchange of information 
and the transmission of meaning is the very essence of a social system," 
there may need to be adequate translation of messages across subsystems 
and coding schemes (p. 428). 

In their study of leadership effectiveness in colleges, Astin and Scherrei 
(1980) made a helpful distinction between proximate (those with a direct 
connection) and distal (those with a remote connection) outcomes of be- 
havior. That is, some leadership behaviors, such as articulating values, 
expectations, or commitments, have a direct effect on communication 
and relationships. Other behaviors have outcomes that indirectly, yet 
instrumentally, affect communication and relationships. Pierce, Dunham, 
O „ and Cummings (1984), for example, studied the effects of environmental 
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Structure (i.e., job design, technology, and work unit structure) on 
employee attitudes and behavior, such as job satisfaction, internal moti- 
vation, involvement in their jobs, overall job performance, and 
absenteeism. 

Other Aspects of Communication 

Argyris (1962) argued for "authentic" relationships— those in which 
individuals reciprocally give and receive non-evaluative descriptive feed- 
back; own one's own values, attitudes, ideas, and feelings; and take risks 
with new values, attitudes, ideas, and feelings. Kelly, et al. (1983) pro- 
posed "close" relationships— those in which mutual impact and interdepen- 
dence is high. 

Language, Thayer (1968) stated, is a social precondition for commu- 
nication. Not only must people share a common language, but the form 
of that language affects the ways people will communicate. Filley (1975), 
for example, suggested that a language of conflict often elicits feelings 
of threat or defensiveness, closing people off from each other, whereas 
the language of problem solving is culturally sustained by trust and a 
high regard for openness. Put another way, there is greater problem-solving 
potential within a social system when information is plentiful and feel- 
ings of threat or defensiveness are absent. 

Finally, Ouchi (1981) offered suggestions on how to achieve effec 
tiveness in the informal communication system. Describing the Japanese 
organization, Ouchi (1981) upheld the concept of inclusive relationships 
as opposed to partial relationships. Unlike Western institutions, the 
groundwork for formal and informal communication in Japanese organi- 
zations is achieved by employee participation in multiple relationships 
to the work environment, not merely in those that connect them to a 
task. For instance, Japanese employees have a say in the rewards they 
receive and the social structures that exist in the workplace. 

The Study 

The purpose of the author's study was threefold. In part, the study 
described ideal communication system characteristics and the leadership 
behavior characteristics associated with communication and relationship 
strength. Second, the study analyzed and explained how these behaviors 
are associated with communication and relationship strength at selected 
colleges. In other words, the study showed why— in terms of frequent, 
similar, strong, or commonly perceived administrative behaviors- 
communication functions as it does at those colleges. Finally, the research 
explored selected communication behaviors previously studied by 
qT lueche, Baker, and Rose (1989). 
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Assumptions 

Following are assumptions made in the study about the nature of 
administrative behavior, the conditions under which administrative be* 
haviors occur, methodology, and the relationship of the study to other 
situations. First, it was assumed that administrative behaviors affect em- 
ployee attitudes. Although employees may not perceive discrete effects 
from administrative behaviors, they do hold general beliefs and attitudes 
about the people who lead them. To be more exact, employees can de* 
scribe their leaders as being effective or ineffective, influential or weak, 
open or closed, and so on. Ultimately, employees will also perceive these 
administrative behaviors as facilitating or restraining individual and col' 
lective goals. 

Second, it was assumed that while people in different positions of 
leadership may demonstrate diverse behaviors, there are, nonetheless, 
a set of observable leadership behaviors that have some set of outcomes 
common to excellent colleges. 

Third, while there were many possible research designs for the study, 
a nonexperimental, qualitative study was deemed the most appropriate 
for arriving at answers to the stated research questions. Such an approach 
provided the broad evaluative insight essential to understanding the com' 
plexities and richness of communication and relational strength. Specif- 
ically, because this was a descriptive study, an analytical study, and an 
ex post facto study, it was assumed that the theoretical domains identi' 
fled as a framework of this study were adequate and accurate; the chief 
executive officers whose colleges served as the sample were, indeed, highly 
effective leaders; respondents openly and to the best of their knowledge 
provided the data sought; the instrumentation used was valid and relia' 
ble; and data analyses were appropriate to the questions posed by the 
study. 

Finally, it was assumed that community colleges, by nature of their 
mission, share some common institutional concerns, challenges, and 
characteristics. From this assumption, it was expected that the research 
design would be sensitive to these common traits, other community 
colleges woutd be able to use the findings to study themselves, and ad' 
ministrative behaviors perceived to enable communication and relation' 
al strength could be applied by those who aspire to lead exemplary 
institutions. 

Methodology 

The study analyzed leadership behaviors associated with communi' 
cation at twenty'three community colleges. Specifically, twenty 'three col' 
O leges were identified in a study conducted by Roueche, Baker, and Rose 
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(1989) as a group whose chief executive officers expressed strong com- 
municative behaviors. The colleges that participated in the study were 
from a larger group of fifty designated by Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) 
as having highly effective transformational CEOs. 

Where the Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) reputational study began 
with a much larger participant sample comprised exclusively of CEOs 
from 256 colleges, this study's sample was composed of fewer participants 
from two strata of administration at only twenty-three community col- 
leges. The sample included members of the top management team and 
a limited number of their subordinates so the study would be focused 
and manageable. To be more exact, the sample of leaders for the new 
study was drawn from those who scored high on ten communicative be- 
haviors out of a total of thirty-four more general behaviors identified by 
Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989). 

A review of the literature produced several communication instru- 
ments, none of which, unfortunately, was totally adequate to the pur- 
pose of the research. As this study sought to identify leadership behaviors 
that enable communication and relational strength in selected colleges, 
three instruments were used for gathering data. 

The first of these instruments was the Index of Interpersonal Com- 
municative Competence (HOC) developed by Bobby C. Vaught (1979) 
at Southwest Missouri State University. The second was a menu-type 
instrument titled Communication and Relational Strategies Inventory 
(CRSI), which was developed and tested by the author in 1988. The third 
instrument was the Organizational Communication Questionnaire (OCQ) 
(also called ^^Communications in Your Organization") developed by 
Karlene A. Roberts and Charles A. Reilly III at the University of 
California-Berkeley. 

The IICC was constructed as a self-report instrument. It measures 
the capability of a supervisor to effectively solve a series of simulated 
employee-related problems seen as important to both the subordinate 
and organizational life* Based upon the literature of humanistic psy- 
chotherapy, the IICC renders measures of interpersonal communicative 
competence on a five-level scale: judgmental; advisory; empathetic; con- 
frontational; and problem-solving. Each of these levels is derived from 
varying dimensions of responsiveness, action, time orientation, person 
orientation, and effectiveness. 

The OCQ is a thirty-five-item instrument designed to assess thirteen 
aspects of perceived communication in organizations and three aspects 
of interpersonal relations thought to influence organizational communica- 
tion. The communication facets measured by the OCQ are the desire for 
O eraction with others in the organization, directionality of information 
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flow (upward, downward, and lateral), perceived accuracy of informa- 
tion received, information summarization, information gate keeping, feel' 
ings of overload, overall satisfaction with communication in the organi- 
zation, and the degree to which written, face-to-face, telephone, and other 
modalities are used in transmitting information. The noncommunica* 
tion facets of organizational behavior examined by the instrument in- 
clude trust in one's superior and mobility aspirations of the respondents. 

The CRSI is composed of elements gleaned from the literature. The 
framework for organizing communication methods and techniques pre- 
pared by Thayer (1968) and Havelock, et al. (1973) guided the construction 
of the instrument. Following is a description of the seven categories of 
communication strategies in the framework. 

• Lin/cage; collaboration; two-way interaaion 

• Structure: systematic planning of efforts; division of labor; coordination 

• Openness: willingness to help and to be influenced by feedback and 
new information; flexibility; accessibility 

• Capacity: ability to summon and invest diverse resources such as 
people, dollars, and equipment 

• Reward: distribution of rewards (e.g., dollars, recognition, knowl- 
edge) for communication or collaboration 

• Proximity: ready access to diverse information sources and users 

• Synergy; the number and diversity of persons who provide continuity, 
persistence, and synchronization of effort 

The rationale for the development and use of the CRSI was two- 
fold. First, while the literature conta'ned a myriad of strategies associated 
with communication and relational strength, there was no instrument 
to detect the presence of such strategies in organizations. Second, as has 
already been suggested, it is the sum of a leader's perceived actions that 
may be the most observable and confirmable, and possibly the most valu- 
able to a climate for communication. 

Findings 

The following is a summary of the findings of the Tagle (1988) study: 

• When compared to a standard, the selected group of community 
college leaders were considerably more proficient in their ability 
to display higher levels of interpersonal behaviors in their inc^ividual 
supervisory capacities. 

• In most cases, the behaviors declared by the leaders as those they 
used matched those their subordinates perceived them to use. 

• For both leaders and subordinates, linkage-type strategies were 
among the most frequendy used for cultivating an environment 
for communication. 

SO 
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• Communication at the colleges of highly effective transformation- 
al leaders showed networks of information flowing upward, down- 
ward, diagonally, and laterally. 

• There was a positive association between inteqDersonal competence 
and organizational communication, between all strategies and or- 
ganizational communication, and between commonly perceived be- 
haviors and organizational communication. 

• There was no correlation between organizational complexity and 
organizational communication. Single<ampus colleges exhibited the 
same characteristics as multicampus colleges. 

• Highly effective, transformational leaders displayed behaviors that 
appeared to be critical to increasing information for the coordina- 
tion of human effort. 

By and large, CEOs and their immediate management teams viewed 
themselves as using linkage, synergy, reward, structure, proximity, open- 
ness, and capacity strategies, in that order. Subordinates within the 
selected colleges viewed their leaders as using linkage, synergy, reward, 
structure, proximity, capacity, and openness strategies, in that order. Both 
groups agreed in their perceptions of strategy types used except capacity 
and openness. Leaders saw themselves using those strategies with greater 
frequency than did their subordinates. 

Conclusions 

One might conclude from the findings of the IICC that, along with 
their conceptual understandings of empathy and confrontation, highly 
effective leaders would naturally transform their colleges using highly in- 
teractive, personal, and collaborative strategies to achieve adequacy, ac- 
curacy, trust, and influence. 

One management team member stated: "My approach to communi- 
cation is very personal. I try to talk to people on a one-to-onebasis, usually 
in their office or space. I also believe strongly that the organization de- 
pends on individuals— individual humanbeings— and that the organiza- 
tion needs to do a lot to help them adjust, to establish an ambiance of 
trust and cooperation." As congruence of perceptions was highest among 
linkage strategies, it can also be concluded that these leaders spend a great 
deal of time and effort shaping the organization so that they and others 
can give and receive feedback, facilitate negotiation processes, and share 
tfethe ups and downs of organizational life. 

Readers are cautioned against making hasty conclusions about the 
classifications rendered by the IICC. As Vaught (1979) explained, each 
classification subsumes characteristics cf those at the lower levels. Con- 
O uendy, although transformational leaders and their teams may display 
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interpersonal behaviors at Level Three (emphatic understanding) and 
Level Four (confrontation), they sometimes act at the advisory and judg- 
mental levels. This, after all, is the range of imperfect behavior leaders 
bring to social systems. 

Creative Cultures 

Responding leaders confirmed and expanded the list of over 100 strate- 
gies identified in the literature with what they believed to be tried-and- 
proven techniques for generating, disseminating, processing, and acquiring 
information. The study found many in this group of transformational 
leaders who consciously attempted many of the strategies described in 
the literature. 

Communication and Relationship Strategies 

Though the use of linkage strategies prevailedi other strategies should 
not be overlooked. Such a discussion, however brief, would seem required 
in light of the identical prioritizatioa of five of the seven strategy cate- 
gories by both leader- and subordinate-participants. Synergy, the second 
most-preferred and most-perceived methodological type of communica- 
tion, seems especially relevant to the cultivation of relationships for com- 
munication. It is not truly possible to say whether synergy develops from 
linkage or vice versa. It is possible, however, that by properly assembling 
and using task forces, considering the individual frame of reference in 
communication, rewarding collaborative rather than competitive behavior, 
and giving importance to member contributions and group products dur- 
ing an institutional task, these leaders are creating conditions for link- 
ages to flourish. 

Rewards structure and proximity are also important aspects of com- 
munity college leadership behavior. The group of leaders examined in 
this study was highly consistent in its distribution of rewards, not only 
for a job well done, but also for jobs well done as a result of communica- 
tion or collaboration. Similarly, the leaders systematically planned and 
coordinated effort (structure) and ensured closeness and ready access to 
diverse information sources and users (proximity). Effective leaders do 
not leave communication to chance* It is planned, never easy, and as 
one respondent noted, always evolving from both a personal and organiza- 
tional perspective: 

We have a lot of contact with each other and an opportunity 
to discuss important issues and recognize people for their contri- 
butions to the college. Within each division, vice presidents do 
a lot of team building with their staff members. So I believe we 
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have a strong informal communJc***- n system. We have news- 
letters, staff meetings, and cth^ t *^stns to help keep peo- 
ple involved and informed. It all, people still think 
there are things going on tN know about. 

Climate for Organizational Co , .lu. 

In keeping with the literature (Pv .vler, and Hackman, 1975; 

Sanford, Hunt, and Bracey, 1976; Havc.ovK, et al., 1973), climate is most 
adequately understood through an analysis of the social conditions of 
the sample colleges. In this regard, then, the social conditions at these 
colleges can be further described from standpoints provided by O'Reilly 
and Pondy (1979). 

First, it was highly evident in analyzing both closed- and open-ended 
data that leaders from the colleges have a high concern for the perfor^n- 
ance, attitude, and group relation outcomes of the communication. That 
is, their behaviors lean heavily toward ensuring that the climate always 
sustains creativity where performance is concerned, openness where at- 
titudes are concerned, and sharing and problem resolution where group 
life is concerned. 

Second, leaders are highly attentive to such organizational variables 
as structure, job design, reward systems, and information processing needs. 
Their structures for sending and receiving information included many 
references to such formalized activities as council, advisory, and cabinet 
meetings. Many, as the literature also noted, attend so regularly to the 
informal structures that it is as though ti.ey have formalized those infor- 
mation sources for the importance they attach to them. One chief ex- 
ecutive officer reported; 

In addition to that formal communication network, we do a lot 
of informal looping both vertically and horizontally to get a pulse 
as to what is happening and what are the itches of individuals 
or areas. We don't make decisions in this informal environment 
outside of the formalized organizational patterns, but it does help 
us, I believe, have a more accurate picture, as to needs and con- 
cerns. You always run inco potential problems when you have 
looping on an informal basis, but we feel we have been able to 
utilize this invaluable communication technique and not endanger 
or weaken our formal policy-making procedure. 

Finally, from the standpoint of communication structure and pro- 
cess variables, colleges of this highly effective sample of leaders consist 
of frequent, trusting, influential, and, apparently, srong communication. 
^ l^^ecause communication occurs in all directions between a wide range 
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of people in the work hierarchy, the environment is particularly suitable 
to a climate for netwoiks, accuracy, openness, a reduction in distorted 
and filtered information, and specialized roles thav. build bridges between 
informal networks. 

There is perhaps one area where the study was inconclusive, and that 
is on the role that overload may play in the climate for org?ni;:ational 
communication. In general, where the literature (e.g., O'Reilly and Pondy, 
1979) cautions against the overloads of an information society, high scores 
on overload among both participant groups indicate that they do not 
perceive themselves to be overloaded, as the following response -n one 
CEO seems to suggest: 

Everyone within the institution must have access to all informa- 
tion that affects the present operation and future direction of the 
institution. In cultivating relationships, and in maintaining ef- 
fective communication, too much information is preferable to not 
enough information. The free flow of information is essential to 
sound relationships and effective communication. 

Both the immediate management teams and subordinates at these 
colleges received high scores on their general satisfaction with the cli- 
mate for communication. It appears, then, that leaders at these colleges, 
by their behaviors, have shaped the structures and processes of commu- 
nication in such a way to avoid injury from the unmerciful outputs of 
the information society in which they also live. This study focjsed on 
two aspects of overload— the amount of information received by par- 
ticipants and the degree to which it helps or hinders their performance; 
and employees' perceptions of whether they receive more information 
than they can efficiently use. The empirical data does not show that over- 
load in these organizations is a problem— yet. 

Creating Communication Proficiencies ^ 

The use of linkage strategies for effecting organizational proficiency 
in communication required individuals to come into face-to-face contact 
for collaboration and two-way interaction. For example, leaders limited 
the use of communication strategies that produced closed-circuit effects 
(e.g., memoranda that provide no immediate feedback), but they reported 
holding firequent, enjoyable, and personal conversations with faculty and 
staff; keeping an attentive ear to the "grapevine"; and helping members 
to discover and invent means of cooperation. 

In generating information or communication, leaders and their man- 
agement teams were particularly skilled at communicating intangible facts, 
^-^ninions, and ideas that typically do not pass through formal channels 
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but which, nonetheless, must have widespread understanding. To make 
gradual changes that lead to communication, these leaders designed 
processes that afforded opportunities for individuals to experience per' 
sonal inflnence in the organization. They placed people in specialized link- 
ing roles, found ways to create organizational attachr ant, established 
interdependent relationships within and across systems, and modeled link- 
age through simple human contact. 

Although the use of linkage strategies was pronounced, others were 
also present. Following are examples of strategies that can be characterized 
to create synergy in an organization: 

• Securing an informal organization that fosters supportive 
relationships 

• Cultivating friendships 

• Using integrating mechanisms like task forces, teams, committees, 
etc. 

• Managing conflict by amalgamating conflicting groups 

• Allowing group members to be different 

• Helping groups to grow and satisfy the needs of tueir members 

• Helping members of minority groups integrate with members of the 
majority group 

• Reallocating tasks to compatible people 

• Redesigning tasks so they require less collaboration 

• Closely monitoring incompatible people assigned to the same task 

• Keeping groups engaged in meaningful activity, need satisfaction, 
and identification 

• Regulating group conflict by reducing group size or importance 
Taken together, all of these strategies create a "connectedness" that 

integrates what leaders, their teams, and other subordinates do indepen- 
dently with what they do collectively and cooperatively to fulfill a mission. 

Communication Climate for Shared Values 

A shared vision must have an appro oriate climate of relationships 
and communication in which it can thiive. Several social conditions neces- 
sary to sustain the vision were apparent in the study described in this 
chapter. These conditions were evident from both communication and 
noncommunication variables. 

On the variable of communication directionality, for example, the 
institutions of highly effective leaders were unusually interactive, showing 
high levels of upward, downward, criss-cross, and lateral communications. 
Furthermore, there was a high degree of egalitarian ism in communica- 
tion. These climates were particularly conducive to the open sharing of 
^--'h individual and collective values and the reconciling of the two. 
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On the basis of noncommunication variables, these colleges showed 
high levels of trust, a desire for interaction, satisfaction, accuracy, and 
summarization. Summarization relates to the appropriate emphases of 
information when transmitting information to others. 

Communication as a Symbolic Behavior of SelfReneival 

In order to assess the symbolic behavior patterns that leaders use when 
they are working through and with followers, the study used the Index 
of Interpersonal Communicative Competence (IICC). Of 116 respondents, 
all subjects fell into only three of the five levels of communicative com- 
petence: the advisory, empathetic, and confrontational levels. No one 
fell at the extremes of the judgmental (the lowest) or problem-solving (the 
highest) level of communicative'competence. 

Since the judgmental level indicates a complete disregard for the subor- 
dinate, such a finding among this sample of CEOs and their teams ap- 
pears quite reasonable. As in an earlier study by Vaught (1979), there 
were no scores at the problem-solving level. A clear majority of the leaders 
at the selected colleges, however, scored at the second-highest level— 
empathetic* In fact, this study showed a much higher percentage (76 per- 
cent) at the upper levels than did the Vaught study (52 percent). 

In approaching the upper levels of interpersonal communication com- 
petence, this group of leaders has, as"Argyris (1962) stated, created "a 
way of life" in the institution where the "emphasis then becomes one 
of continually diagnosing, modifying, and making more effective" indi- 
vidual and collective behaviors (p. 237). The institution is, in effect, in 
constant self-renewal to skillfully and symbolically propel its members 
Coward its goals* 

The following response from one CEO captures his ability to recog- 
nize the opportunities and potential problems of working with diverse 
personalities within the organization— all of whom need to accurately per- 
ceive the goals as their own from the special positions they occupy: 

I try to get different individuals involved in new, exciting projects 
working as a team on a nonthreatening topic, issue, or area. My 
feeling is that if people will get to know each other personally, 
ha/e to work together and talk, both have success as a result of 
a joint project— that they will be more willing to pick up the phone 
to communicate as time goes on. Also, it builds up a team ap- 
proach and breaks down potential ill-conceived barriers to com- 
municatictti. I try to get individuals in one job area involved with 
people in another job area so they begin to see a different per- 
spective, get to know more people, and experience other people's 
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problems and frustrations. In my mind, creating situations where 
people can laugh together, win together, lose together, and know 
more about each other is a key to better communications. 

The strategies implicit in the preceding paragraph are important to 
achieving the organization's mission. They also reflect the value of sym- 
biotic relationships that nurture that mission. 

Staffing and Skills Building 

Generally, the literature suggests a three-pronged approach to organiz- 
ing the college setting for strong organizational communication. The first 
part of such a strategy deals with the leader's design of the formal sys- 
tem; the second emphasizes the people's attitudes toward communication 
(typically called climate); and the third develops or supports the people's 
abilities to communicate (typically called interpersonal skills). 

Any strategies aimed at modifying institutional communication must, 
therefore, focus on improving employee skills, attitudes, and motivational 
levels. One strategy includes developing what Berger and Roloff (1982) 
later called the "interstitial men and women" of the institution. Some 
of these people are gate keepers who have a wide range of contacts and 
through whom information enters and travels in a company. Others are 
knov ledge seekers who position themselves physically and socially to gain 
knowledge. Still others are variance sensors, a type of gate keeper who 
identifies and reconciles discrepancies between what the organization 
ought to be doing and what it is actually doing. In summary, Berger and 
Roloff say these people "connect several worlds and can provide excel- 
lent information" across the organization (p. 62). 

To truly examine what staff ought to know about building interper- 
sonal relationships, it is first necessary to define the essence of a relation- 
ship and its function in the social system. Thayer (1968) stated that a 
relationship is a reciprocal connectedness between two people. Further- 
more, he believes that relating is an absolute prerequisite to dealing with 
another individual conceptually and, hence, communicatively. Whether 
one chooses to analyze a relationship from a perspective of authenticity 
or closeness is academic. What seems clear is the need to recognize the 
conditions that bring about the psychological binding found in relation- 
ships and created by certain social conditions and shared norms and beliefs. 

One CEO believed that the first step in bringing people together is 
to assure "fit" between the person and the job-~either by redesign of the 
job itself or by attentive employee selection: 

I start the relational and communication process by hiring persons 
^ who are capable and highly motivated, even though they may 
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not be experienced. I then give them as much freedom in per^ 
forming as they are capable of handling, increasing freedom as 
experience and judgment are shown. 

Capacity was a common factor identified by leaders, their manage- 
ment teams, and their subordinates as important in the dissemination 
and utilization of information. Capacity-type strategies included assem- 
bling and using task forces, involving senior staff who are able to authorize 
use of institutional resources, providing other resources for more effec- 
tive group action, assessing communication networks through the use 
of communication audits, developing a common information base, facilitat- 
ing bargaining processes, and encouraging learning communities for in- 
tellectual and creative exchange. 

Strategic Behaviors that Enhance Social Bonding 

The position people occupy in an organization influences their per- 
ception and interpretation of incoming information and their search for 
additional information. Among the categories of communication and rela- 
tionship strategies, capacity-type strategies predominated as one means 
of enhancing social bonding in the community colleges studied. 

Respondents reported generating information or communication through 
the use of committees, assigning those who are able to authorize the use of 
institutional resources to group problem solving, and creating means for more 
effective group action. In disseminating information, respondents reported 
such strategies as overcommunicating, especially in times of flux, and recog- 
nizing opportunities to identify issues and create solutions. To acquire infor- 
mation, respondents assessed communication networks with communication 
audits and developed a common information base for problem solving. Fi- 
nally, to ensure gradual changes that would lead to communication across 
all human-resource levels, leaders created opportunities for broadened career 
paths; facilitated bargaining processes; reinforced informal channels that were 
congruent with goals; conducted periodiL checks on processes by which groups 
solved problems, performed research, and teamed up; and analyzed individual 
and collective communication competence. 

Excellence Through Communication 

The most commonly debated issues concerning excellence deal with 
how to define, identify, and measure it. Though a variety of terms arc 
frequently substituted for it, the concept of effectiveness is one worth- 
while measure of excellence. 

Effective human relationships, Argyris (1962) stated, are those that 
O ,g^t the job done. In an observation of effectiveness-related practices, one 
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Study ("Organizational Characteristic...," 1985) of colleges character- 
ized more successful schools as having high levels of: communication on 
teaching practice; useful conversations following the observation of teach- 
ing; and planning, designing, researching, and preparation of materials 
by teachers working collaboratively. 

Having defined and characterized it, how does one assess the effec- 
tiveness of organizational communication? In analyzing the percentage 
of time both leaders and their subordinates spend in the activities of the 
Organizational Communication Questionnaire, the sample reported 55 
percent of its time engaged in diagonal/criss-cross communication. That 
is, they spent over half their time engaged in interaction with people at 
a job level other than their own and other than with immediate supervi- 
sors. The high levels of communication with people in a different job 
level are repeated in the receiving and sending of information. People 
were spending much time on adaptation and/or socialization, and com- 
munication was highly egalitarian. 

Overall, members of the immediate management teams felt more open 
to discuss problems with their CEOs, more comfortable with the CEOs' 
decisions even when they seemed against the interests of subordinates, 
and more confident in the general fairness of the CEOs. Subordinates 
of the immediate management teams, on the other band, felt that their 
supervisors desired them to interact more.. Rightfully, this desire for in- 
teraction may have been projected to the subordinates by their superi- 
ors as a means of improving communication through human relationships. 

Structure and Process for Communication Success 

To understand formal communication in an organization, one must 
understand the organization's structure. Steers (1977) has defined struc- 
ture as the "unique way an organization fits its people together to create 
organization. . .[including] the extent to which interpersonal interactions 
are formalized" (p. 7). Organizational structure is coterminous with the 
formal communication structure. That is, the authority relationships 
represented on the organizational chart form the primary network for 
sharing information, making decisions, and achieving organizational 
objectives. 

Furthermore, the information capacity of the primary and ancillary 
networks must be equal to the information requirements of the organi- 
zation. For example, Galbraith (1979) proposed that as the uncertainty 
or newness surrounding a task increases, the coordination of work must 
be increasingly achieved by rules and programs, hierarchy, and planning. 
It is the manager's choice of balance amor^ these that, consequendy, 
Q * jtermines the formal shape of the organization. ^ ^ 
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Process, defined as a series of changes that lead to a particular result, 
is an equally important factor of structure. It is by process, after all, that 
open systems allow for such activities as curriculum development, shared 
governance and decision making, and participatory planning and goal 
formulation^ 

As Steers (1977) explained, goal formulation is a three-part interrelated 
process that results from: a bargainir^ process among system members; 
the prior commitments, policies, and agreenients communicated by the 
system; and modification by group members. In the final analysis, goal 
formulation and planning processes enable the many systems within an 
organization to communicate, coordinate, and collaborate to ensure adap- 
tation to the environment. 

Feedback processes can satisfy both organizational and individual 
needs. For instance, developing the interpersonal skills necessary for ef- 
fective group decision making helps achieve organizational goals as well 
as provide members with socialization, a feeling of belonging, and a sense 
of responsibility for the achievement of the group goals. Like Steers (1977) 
and O'Reilly and Pondy (1979), Ouchi (1981) reported that managers who 
provide their subordinates with more feedback, autonomy, and task and 
goal identity contribute to a more achievement-oriented climate. 

Chief executive officers in the selected colleges demonstrated a high 
level of skill as "architects** of their institutions, designing systems for 
the four basic processes of communication— generating, disseminating, 
acquiring, and processing information. For example, in generating in- 
formation, they focused on facts, figures, and trends that would facili- 
tate the formulation of goals and evaluation of the institution's perform- 
ance. In distributing information, they stated goals clearly and combatted 
information overload and random communication. In acquiring infor- 
mation, they read, reviewed, or received briefings on the steady stream 
of correspondence, memoranda, newsletters, and formal reports that seem 
to inundate the desks of decision makers. Finally, CEOs demonstrated 
a consistent interest in process as a means of making gradual changes 
that lead to improved communication and relationships. Those strate- 
gies included, but were not limited to: 

• Formalizing structures and/or mechanisms by which innovation 
can be explored and implemented 

• Designing indoctrination systems 

• Minimizing excessive political cliques 

• Building collegial planning structures 

• Building governance structures 

• Formulating policies for human growth and commitment 

• Formalizing feedback mechanisms 
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• Emphasizing lateral and diagonal relationships 

• Adapting the work to be done to the social groupings? of the 
organization 

• Structuring groups in accordance with the objectives of the 
subsystems 

The foregoing strategies suggest, at least in part, how CEOs structure 
the day-to-day operations of their institutions. To corroborate this theo- 
retical perspective, two of the leaders studied, when asTced how they struc- 
ture communication and relationship strength at their colleges, answered: 

Though there are a multitude of approaches, fundamental to 
everything is the internal respect felt for every individual in the 
institution and the important role they play to make the college 
the fully functioning entity it is. I feel this deeply, and I attempt 
to follow through with actions to demonstrate it. 

A key to building communication and relationship strength is 
the chief executive officer's need to value dissent, to remember 
the absolute indispensability of dissent both in posing alterna- 
tives and checking either the tyranny of authority or the tyranny 
of the majority. 

Within the complexities and constraints of human organization, there 
is no one best way to structure communication. Any well-thought-out 
structure, however, must include consideration of who the communica- 
tors are, how communication structures and processes will reinforce the 
worth of individuals, and how communication and relationships will be 
honored toward achievement of that mission. 

Postscript on Technology and Communication 

Tliough conclusions have been integrated throughout the preceding 
sections, several findings deserve summary. In an aggregate analysis of 
the data, highly effective leaders appear to possess behavioral competen- 
cies that are perceived in a range of forms by the people they lead. More- 
over, there appears to be an association of those behaviors with the quality 
of communication and the climate for communication at the selected 
colleges. 

The results of the study tended to support the tenets of theorists in 
the fields of leadership, communication, organizational theory, and so- 
cial systems theory. Specifically, the results support the concept that 
communication-the application of a range of knowledge dissemination 
and util.'iation strategies-helps leaders plan, organize, direct, and con- 

an organization. 
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Moreover, leaders aspiring toward effective personal and organiza- 
tional performance should examine their own institutions for evidence 
of the behaviors explored here. Clearly, one must consider that the com- 
munication behaviors of leadership shape the achievements of commu- 
nity colleges. 

Technology continues to pose formidable challenges to the structure 
and climate of community colleges. It can bring people together in learn- 
ing and speaking communities, or it can reduce the need and opportuni- 
ty for the face-tO'face social contact that is so essential to building rela- 
tionships for communication. 

As far as teaching goes, it is important to view technology as an in- 
structional tool and not a replacement for a caring, responding teacher. 
Furthermore, even as technology, particularly interactive technology, can 
significantly reduce the costs and hazards of live work or laboratory ex- 
periments, it is essential that students sometimes move from interactive 
modes with technology to interactive modes with people. It is among 
people— in the real world and its human-intensive contexts and chal- 
lenges—that students must ultimately perform and communicate. 

Managers must constantly re-examine the appropriateness, the cost, 
the ownership, and the politics of a piece of technology. These factors 
must all be evaluated for their impact on the relationships that are a 
prerequisite for healthy organizational communication. Just as a com- 
mand of language and facial expressions can bind individuals, so too can 
the possession and command of technology either bind or isolate people 
within an organization. 
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Chapter 5 

Empowering the 
Leadership Team 



By Mary Am Roe 



The constant variable of change facing our society is nowhere more 
evident than in education in general and the two-year college in 
particular. The preparation of community, technical, and junior 
college leaders must address a variety of critical issues and new challenges, 
including increased student diversity, creative resource allocation, in- 
stitutional effectiveness, increased government regulation, and the com- 
plexities of information processing resulting firom technological change. 
Understanding the role of effective leadership within the context of 
institutional effectiveness can also help to enhance successful student 
outcomes. 

Expanding student diversity, for example, demands exceptional 
leaders. Early research in this area suggests that a direct and posidve rela- 
tionship exists between behaviors of community college leaders and suc- 
cessful programs for students with diverse backgrounds who attend com- 
munity colleges (Cohen and Roueche, 1969; Roueche and Snow, 1977; 
Klemp, Huff, and Gentile, 1980; Roueche and Mink, 1980). Klemp, Huff] 
and Gentile (1980) found that the success of underprepared learners is 
associated closely with behavioral competencies exhibited by the presi- 
dent and the executive leadership team. 

Further, American productivity is dependent upon the successful de- 
velopment of our human capital. A world-class work force that can sup- 
por'. private sector employment needs while enhancing economic develop- 
nr ;nt and mitigating socioeconomic problems has increasingly become 
the responsibility of colleges (Roe, 1989). In addition to their internal 
leadership role, enlightened educational leaders realize the significance 
of their external role in leading others in private industry, education. 
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and government at the local, state, and national levels toward the creation 
of alliances that can dynamically reshape the nation. 

However, the projected retirement of significant numbers of com- 
munity college presidents is creating an ever-increasing need to identify 
and develop outstanding leaders. A Career and Lifestyles Survey con- 
ducted by Vaughan (1986) revealed that 37.4 percent of current commu- 
nity college presidents in 1986 were between the ages of 51 and 60, while 
1 1 percent were over the age of 60. Founding community college presi- 
dents are retiring at a time when their expertise, gained from years of 
building these institutions, could be an advantage in solving salient prob- 
lems (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). These problems require a radi- 
cal transformation of the assumptions surrounding our institutions. 

Transformation and change in organizational culture as well as withic 
the individual is accomplished, to a great extent, through the empower- 
ment and development of a leadership team— a cohesive group of people 
who have accepted the visiop of the president and are working and moving 
together in the same direction. Through this acceptance, followers are 
transformed into leaders, communicating and infusing the shared vision 
throughout all parts of the college. 

The president is the director, coach, and delegator who enables and 
empowers cultural transformation for the individual, the leadership team, 
and the college. Quality time spent by the leadership team with their 
followers as well as with the president is essential for cultural change and 
for the development and identification of readiness skills for leadership. 
When nurtured through planned education and training, an individual 
can be transformed from the readiness state to a quality leader of people 
to share a new and dynamic vision for the coj]f)(pi unity college. 

Vaughan (1986), Fisher (1984), and othet researchers have produced 
excellent studies profiling leadership and the community college presi- 
dent. A need for more research on the domains of effective leadership 
in the comn^unity college, combined with the imminent retirement pf 
many presidents, signals not only a need for increased and t^lirected leader- 
ship training, but also for effective selection of leaders for training. 

l^eCroy (J984) suggests that there is a developmental process involved 
in becoming a leader and tlirtt, through this process of skill development, 
it is possible to effectively assume and share power. Without planning 
and without training, the potential of many who could become excel- 
lent leaders is either underdevejpped or lost completely. No longer do 
we have the luxury of such loss. It is crucial to identify ancj develop fu- 
ture leaders for outstanding educational leadership. 
Wliat appears to be missing from the research on leadership is a process 
O fof the icieritification of readiness for leadershipi that is, the identificatjpni 
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of qualifications that enable one to undertake roles of leadership and sue 
cessfully lead others. Readiness implies the ability to lead effectively in 
a given situation and unite the situation, task, and followers. Readiness 
is also evidenced by an accommodation of the leadership styles of others, 
the capacity to follow and support leadership, and the capacity to 
lead. 

The first step in the development of such a process requires a clear per- 
ception of the parameters of leadership and an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the interactiorx between leaders and their followers. 

Leading and Following: A Dynamic Relationship 

Burns (1978) suggested that '*if we know all too much about our lead- 
ers, we know far too little about leadership'' (p, 1), Because leadership 
is generally considered one of the crucial ingredients in creating a cul- 
ture for excellence in community colleges, educational researchers and 
practitioners have tried to respond to the current trends of constraint 
and uncertainty with a clear definition of the term. They have not found 
it an easy task. The problem stems, in large measure, from the uncer- 
tainty of the leader's intent. Given this uncertainty, should leadership 
be considered to be essentially based on behavior, influence, and power? 
Or is it essentially a process, taking the lead to direct, to control, and 
to be master of the situation? Behavioral science has attempted to clarify 
that which separates a leader from a nonleader and to determine differ- 
ences between effective leaders and ineffective leaders. 

One construct that has come out of all this research is the gestalt 
of leadership— the idea that the existence of leaders implies the existence 
of followers, and the interaction between the two is greater than the sum 
of the two parts. Zaleznik and Moment (1964) interpreted leadership as 
a relational attribute, including the behavior of the leading person and 
the behavior of the followers, rather than viewing leadership as an at- 
tribute of an individual functioning alone. They defined leadership as 
an "interaction in which the conscious intentions of one person are com- 
municated in behavior, verbal and otherwise, with the consequence that 
the other person wants to and does behave in accordance with the first 
person's intentions" (p. 414). Factors that are focused on specific leader 
attributes and leader behavior have been identified as contributing to 
effective leader-follower interactions. Calder (1977) suggested that while 
leadership is a disposition or trait, this trait must come alive in the per- 
ception of others, particularly followers. Of and by itself, leadership is 
not 0 viable construct or variable for study; rather, we should examine 
the process by which people conclude that real or imagined leadership 
O ualities exist in another person. 
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Yet most research has been u nilaterai in nature, focusing on the leader, 
and sometimes the leader and the situation, but seldom focusing on is- 
sues that relate to follower involvement and responsibility. Leadership 
studies have characteristically focused on deficiencies, or on the short- 
comings of individuals in leadership roles that interfere v ith effective 
leadership. Leader behe^iors such as the abuse of power, injustice, and 
indecision are generally identified in the literature without reference to 
the other half of the relationship— the follower. 

George Simmel, a contemporary of Max Weber, observed that fol- 
lowers have about as much influence on their leaders as leaders have on 
followers. Simmel purported that leaders cannot maintain authority un- 
less followers are prepared to believe in that authority (Gardner, 1987), 
Moreover, Gardner speculated that one reason bureaucracies stagnate 
is an assumption by executiver>that, given their rank and authority, they 
can lead without taking timely and positive actions to influence the be- 
havior of followers. He believes they cannot. They can U given subor- 
dinates, but they cannot be given a following. A following must be earned. 
This observation is especially appropriate for those leaders in a profes- 
sional bureaucracy like the community college. Effective leaders maximize 
follower expertise and knowledge in tandem with follower acceptance of 
responsibility and commitment. 

From a cultural perspective, leadership of human beings is exercised 
when persons with specific motives and purposes mobilize others so as 
to arouse, engage, and satisfy their r»otives. This activity is undertaken 
in order to realize goals mutually held by both leaders and followers (Bums, 
1978). Burns argued that the leader-follower relationship is the interac- 
tion of individuals within the same culture who function with common 
purposes and goals in mind, but operate with /arying degrees of motiva- 
tion and power potential. He sees this interaction as following one of 
two alternate paths: transactional leadership and transformational 
leaJership. 

Transactional and Transfonnational Leadership 

Burns defines transactional leadership as one person*s taking the in- 
itiative in making contact with others for the purpose of an exchange 
of valued things, such as paying wages to employees for their efforts and 
skills. An agreement is reached between the leader and the follower regard- 
ing the need to attain a specific goal, objectives are developed to reach 
the goal, and the leader and follower come to an understanding about 
the reward for successful completion of the task or punishment for non- 
complelion of the task. Thus, transactional leadership is one of exchange 
y yi^*^ a positive or negative payoff firom the leader to the follower for a 
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task completed or not completed as defined. Once the exchange is com- 
plete, there is no further need to interact unless another process of con- 
tingent reward is introduced. This leadership style focuses on the trans- 
action and often includes an assumption by leaders that they must use 
the po-A^er of their position to I'einforce the accomplishment of taslvS. 

Extrinsic rewards are frequendy the payoffs in an exchange and oc- 
cur generally in the forms of praise, recommendations, public recogni- 
tion, promotion, and increases i;« pay. If handled correctly these rewards 
can lead to personal satisfaction and enhanced self-esteem for the fol- 
lower, stimulating the follower's motivation to attempt another exchange 
with the leader. In reality, however, contingent exchanges that result in 
positive rewards are underutilized (Bass, 1985a). 

Burns believes that the transformational leader also recognizes needs 
for structure and direction in potential followers, but persists beyond these 
basics, seeking to arouse and satisfy higher needs. The transformational 
leader seeks to engage all aspects of the follower's motivation and suc- 
ceeds in elevating those influenced from a lower to a higher level accord- 
ing to Maslow's hierarchy of needs (Burns, 1978). 

Maslow identified self-actualizing people us those who are becoming 
what they can become, that is, a person's potentiality and desire <*or self- 
fulfillment becoming actualized. The self-actualizing person may be a good 
candidate for transformational leadership. Increased awareness and the 
arousal of higher-level needs that transcend self-interest can produce ex- 
traordinary effort. Bass (1985a) suggested that it is the transformational 
leader who raises consciousness about higher considerations through ar- 
ticulation and role modeling. 

One transformational factor identified by Bass is charismatic leader- 
ship. Charismatic leaders enjoy a high degree of esteem, value, and 
popularity from others, hi a college setting, the charismatic leader is able 
to project a shared vision of a possible and desirable state for the college. 
Painting a picture for followers of the potential outcomes that their ef- 
forts could achieve, such leaders provide more meaning for the work of 
the organization. Individuals learn to believe that their effort "makes a 
difference" (Bennis and Nanus, 1985) and as a consequence the goal of 
"making a difference" can become a top priority. 

Bass iden'ified consideration for others as a second transformational 
factor, characterized by familiarity and contact, informal communication, 
attention to differences among followers, and skills in counseling and men- 
toring. Consideration for others contributes to follower satisfaction with 
the leader and in many cases leads to followers being motivated to be 
more productive and deriving pleasure from productivity. Leadership 
Q ^tudies suggest that transformational leaders tend to be friendly, informal. 
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and close while giving support and encouraging self-development. Yet, 
Bass (1985a) noted that consideration for others is not mandatory for 
transformational leadtrchip and that not all transformational leaders dis- 
play exceptional qualities of individual consideration. 

Intellectual stimulation is the third transformational factor identi- 
fied by Bass, focused on arousal and change in followers' attention to 
problems and how they may be solved. Intellectual stimulation by trans- 
formational leaders is viewed as a discrete leap in the followers' concep- 
tualization, comprehension, and discernment of the nature of problems 
and possible solutions (Bass, 1985b). Thus, an essential factor in trans- 
formational leadership is the capacity to influence and organize mean- 
ing for members of the institution. 

Although the research and literature on transformational leadership 
is rather limited ^t this time, early evidence suggests that the transfor- 
mational leader must vary style and behavior to fit the situation. Blanchard 
(1985) suggested that as the development level of followers increases, leader- 
ship should empower followers to perform on their own by reducing direc- 
tion and support. An individual or group at a high developmental level 
can get by and will even flourish with less supervision and more delega- 
tion by the leader as an indication of trust and confidence. This suggests 
that the truly great leader is the one who can "get the job done" in the 
way that empowers others to the maximum extent. At the same time, 
the transformational leader understands thac it may not be possible in 
every situation to lift people toward higher levels of self-development. 
However, transformational leaders usually understand the tasks that need 
to be accomplished and the means to accomplish them and can lead others 
through tht tasks while raising them to higher levels of self-actualization 
and development. 

Following 

Knowing how and when to follow is an integral part of leadership. 
Within the organizational framework, leadership is viewed as an inter- 
active process involving leaders and followers (Hollander, 1987). Thus, 
leaders must recognize, accept, and comprehend how to lead followers 
and how to follow leaders, and be able to function both from above and 
from below. In the environment of our changing world with its colliding 
systems, lateral and boundary-crossing leadership skills are essential. Those 
who can exercise transformational leadership from wherever they hap- 
pen to be in the organization are priceless (Gardner, 1987). 

The transformational leader understands the relationship between 
leadership and followcrship. From this perceptual foundation, the leader 
^ recognizes the intrinsic motivational reward the follower receives from 
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"doing it myself and encourages followers to *Vun the show" whenever 
possible. Much more importantly, such a leader does not confuse leader- 
ship with authority and understands where leadership and followership 
reside in any situation. Achieving balance in the situation is a necessity 
for successful outcomes and often requires a tolerance for ambiguity. In 
essence, the understanding and acceptance of situational leadership and 
followership allows the development of a relationship that is trusting, 
candid, and even critical when the situction demands. 

These relationships are affected by the perceived competence, moti- 
vation, and personality of the leader, and by the needs, motivation, and 
personality of the follower. Followers need their leaders to have a sense 
of direction and a concern for the future health of the college, and also 
expect leaders to be enthusiastic* energetic, and positive toward their 
shared future. In order to satisfy these powerful needs, the leader must 
be able to communicate his or her vision in ways that uplift and encourage 
followers to follow (Kouzes, 1988). 

leading and Following: Cultural Symbiosis 

While followers have needs and expv.cta-ions of their leaders, the in- 
teractive nature of the relationship predicates similar needs and expecta- 
tions of followers by leaders. The myriad writing about leadership leads 
us to conclude that accomplishment of the task is the responsibility of 
the follower, and the direction of how, when, and where to achieve the 
task emanates from the leader. It is conceivable, however, that this in- 
terchange may not be fully understood by leaders and followers. In reali- 
ty, it is not only leaders, but also followers who have the power to deter- 
mine how and when task completion will be culminated. The positive 
or negative response to leader direction is in direct correlation to follow- 
ers' commitment to the successful consummation of the task. Expecta- 
tions of followers are extremely important, for if these expectations are 
not met, followers are likely to becc.nae unmotivated and leaders to be- 
come abusive. 

During the past thirty years researchers have recognized that follower- 
ship is vital to leadership (Hollander, 1987). Moreover, when followers 
truly accept the influence of the leader and allow themselves to be led, 
they often tend to seek a greater role in shared leadership. Because or- 
ganizations require both leadership and followership from individuals at 
all levels within a hierarchy, the follower who shows the quality of being 
responsive will call attention to his or her "leadership potential." Behaviors 
that are seen to represent effective leadership include attributes of good 
followership (Hollander, 1987). Thus, the relationship between the in- 
Q ^uence of the leader on the follower's behavior and the influence of the 
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follower on the leader's behavior becomes the important variable in de- 
termining who leads and who is led. In the final analysis, the key to suc- 
cessful leadership and foUowership is the mutual recognition and accep- 
tance of these interchangeable roles. 

Readiness for Leadership: Current Research 

One recent and significant approach to leadership in the communi- 
ty college has been the effort of the Community College Leadership Pro- 
gram at the University of Texas at Austin. Shared Vision (Roueche, Bak- 
er, and Rose, 1989) sought to identify and study community college 
presidents who were perceived as exemplifying excellence by authorities 
in the field. Central to this approach is the belief that the best place to 
look for attributes that contribute to success in leadership is among those 
who are successfiil. 

A follow'up study by the author focused on the identification of a 
group of exceptional followers functioning in the role of executive ad- 
ministrators in the community college, and evaluated their skills as well 
as readiness for leadership (Roe, 1989), The purposes of this study were 
to: (1) replicate the research of Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989); (2) use 
those findings as a baseline for the investigation of readiness for leader- 
ship; and (3) provide direction for identification and training of future 
community college leaders. 

Transformational Themes 

The study examined "blue-chip" presidents— fifty CEOs who were 
nominated as "exceptional" by a panel of peers and selected for study 
in Shared Vision. These presidents articulated five themes that are the 
essence of effective community college leadership. The transformational 
theme of vision is the centerpiece of leadership, illuminating the other 
four transformational themes— people, motivation, influence, and values. 
Vision, the leader's conceptualized view of the future, is the light b; which 
a leader can move others beyond routines of the past, through the secu- 
rity of the present, and down the path of change required by the future. 

A shared vision is achieved by the understanding, acceptance, and 
internalized use of the other four transformational themes. An orienta- 
tion toward people is predicated upon knowledge that leader/follower 
interaction is a living system in which the strengths of each are max- 
imized, resulting in a united team focused upon organizational success. 
An orientation toward motivation is based upon the understanding that 
motivation binds leaders and followers, emerging fi^om within each in- 
dividual, and developing into a bond that helps achieve the shared vision. 
Q ^n orientation toward influence can be achieved only through the 
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acceptance of one's own individuality and the empowerment of oneself. 
Self-Empowerment is a necessary precursor to the empowerment of others, 
because it enables both leaders and followers to transcend self-interest 
and make an extraordinary effort for the betterment of the institution. 
Finally, an orientation toward values is an ethical orientation that up- 
lifts followers and permeates the values of the living system of the insti- 
tution, resulting in an individual playing out his or her values within 
the context of organizational life. The community college leader who has 
the ability to mold and blend these transformational themes for the good 
of the individual, the institution, the community, and the larger society 
is functioning ir the higher-order dimensions of self-actualization described 
by Maslow (1950). 

Summary of the Findings 

Not only can these individuals lead others to higher levels, but they 
provide a model from which we can learn and toward which we can strive. 
The Roueche, Baker, and Rose study (1989) indicates that the generic 
skill of effective community college leadership can be defined and described 
and that many of these skills can be taught and learned. Present and 
future situations demand that the human potential of those who cur- 
rently serve in leadership positions and those who aspire to do so are 
maximized at the highest possible level. 

The five transformational themes and the fifteen attributes of trans- 
formational leaders developed by Roueclxe, Baker, and Rose and expanded 
on by the author appear in Figure 5.1, along with the two themes devel- 
oped specifically for this study— FoUowership and Readiness for Leader- 
ship—and their four behavioral descriptors. In order to generate the dom- 
inant discrete behavioral competencies profile, a telephone interview was 
employed. These interviews were then analyzed for evidence of competency 
thoughts and actions. A "hit" process was used— each time a competen- 
cy was expressed the interviewee would recieve a "hit." Scores were de- 
rived from the frequency of hits each interviewee received, and ranged 
from zero to ten, Score averages are shown in Figure 5.1. 

The current study revealed that a wide variance exists among thirty 
executive administrators in relation to the seven transformational themes 
and the dominant discrete behavioral attributes found within those 
themes. This variance is even more marked in the between-group com- 
parison of the executive admin...crators and the "blue-chip" presidents. 
In other words, those who have held many community college leader- 
ship roles or have spent a long time in leadership positions are not neces- 
sarily ready to become exemplary two-year college presidents. It may be 
worthwhile to re-think assumptions held by many trustees and executives 
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that length of service and specific positions correlate positively with read- 
iness for higher-level leadership. 

If readiness for leadership can be viewed as a process of becoming, 
the behavioral attributes and themes listed in Figure 5.1 can be useful 
for leadership career development. Leadership development may be con- 
ceptualized in a systematic fashion with each potential leader moving along 
an individual continuum in various stages of leadership readiness. 

Through the statements of many of these executive administrators, 
the study identified two additional themes, followership and readiness 
for leadership. Of these two thennes, readiness for leadership emerged in 
a more defined form: confidence in one's ability to lead through accep- 
tance of the challenge of leadership. Those who spoke with quiet authority 
about confidence in their ability to lead others are the executive adminis- 
trators who formed the High Readiness group in the study. An expecta- 
tion that a leadership role with more authority should be the reward for 
years of service was uot voiced by those in the High Readiness group; 
rather, they appeared to be intrinsically motivated by leading and serv- 
ing others. 

Their ability to seek and accommodate the leadership style of others, 
not only leadership from above, but also leadership fi:om followers be- 
low, is very of.en the result of self-confidence and inner security. This 
accommodation is represented by behavioral attributes of the follower- 
ship theme identified in this study: understanding the dichotomy of leader- 
ship and followership, knowing who is leader and who is follower in any 
situation, and extending the opportunity for others to succeed. 

In this study, many of the executive administrators revealed confi- 
dence in their ability to lead followers to task completion. The study also 
discovered confidence in the ability to lead followers in tandem with the 
desire to "build" systems, people, teams, and relationships. Leaders that 
possess the skills to build successful interactions between people must 
understand followership and the need for a reciprocal flow between fol- 
lowers and leaders. Thus, self-confidence and the knowledge of how to 
build relationships appear to be essential to a readiness for leadership. 

Perhaps the most indicative behavioral attribute of readiness for leader- 
ship is enlightened self-interest. Block (1987) suggests that although gen- 
uine, long-term self-interest typically is defined as doing those things that 
will move one to the top, it should be defined as serving the organiza- 
tion first and making personal ascent the second priority. This is the better^ 
more practical path to empowerment. Self-empowerment results from act- 
ing on enlightened self-interest and can be achieved through engaging 
in meaningful activities, contribution and service, integrity, the ability 
Q to have a positive impact on others, and mastery of the task at hand 
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The totality achieved by combining all of these attributej; is inner control 
and autonomy in the midst of a dependency-creating institution (Block, 
1987). Thus, it would appear that confidence in ability to lead is indicative 
of Readiness for Leadership and can be linked to a flow process (Figure 5.2). 

This study revealed not only the stages of readiness for leadership 
shown in Figure 5.2, but also several important facts about leadership 
readiness and time. Some feel that longevity in a certain position ob* 
ligates the college to promote an employee, and experience is seen as a 
wonderful teacher. That is true if experience teaches the right lessons. 
However, those who linger may not be learning and, more to the point, 
may not possess che vision necessary to take appropriate risks to bring 
about change. If these potential leaders do not risk to bring about change 
for themselves, will they be able to risk to bring about change for others? 
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Drucker (1967) suggests that one of the major predictors of exceptional 
performance by executives is their ability to systematically manage their 
own and their employees' time. The high and low stages of Readiness 
for Leadership that evolved in this study were significantly differentiated 
by the time spent with constituent groups. While both groups spent an 
equal number of hours per week on campus in their administrative roles, 
how they spent that time appears to be a crucial factor in leadership de- 
velopment. Those who spent more time with constituents appeared to 
be at higher levels of readiness for community college leadership. 

Executive administrators must follow their leaders and lead their fol- 
lowers, and time that they spend doing both appears to be time well spent 
on their own leadership development. Exploration of how their time is 
spent demonstrated that group-oriented functions included processes as 
well as constituent groups, providing researchers with an opportunity 
to observe quality of time utilization as well as quantity. The executive 
administrators in the High Readiness and High Followership groups who 
spent more time with each of their presidents iearn leadership skills and 
better understand the roles of leaders and followers. Good problem-solving 
skills and decision-making process s may, in fact, have more opportuni- 
ty to develop when more time is spent in interaction between presidents 
and executive administrators. 

Those in the High Readiness and High Followership groups report 
spending more time with their followers than do those in the Low Read- 
iness and Low Followership groups. It may be hypothesized that those 
in the High Readinesj^ and High Fc^owership groups who spend more 
time with their followers have integrated to a greater degree the leader- 
ship skills learned from their presidents, have made the transfer of these 
skills from their role of follower to their role of leader, and are leading 
in a more participative style than those who spend less time with their 
followers. 

The thirty executive administrators who were the subjects of the Roe 
/ study are in distinct and definable stages of readiness for leadership. Many 
/ need identifiable and specific leadership training, while those in the High 
Readiness/High Followership group appear ready to move into commu- 
nity college presidential roles. It must be noted, however, that as leader- 
ship is a state of becoming, leadership development is always ongoing. 

The Leader-Follower Interchange 

It is understood that leadership is situational and training cannot 
prepare leaders for all of the unique demands encountered in the com- 
munity college. Yet there is a lack of adequate leadership training for 
Q "lany involved in two-year college leadership at all levels. Without directed 
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and individualized leadership training, it is questionable whether future 
community college leaders have the skills to influence, shape, and 
embed values, attitudes, and behaviors in their followers. 

A key role for current presidents is the development of future lead- 
ers. To this end, Bucholtz and Roth (1987) offer three maturaticnal stages 
of followers that can be used as informal tools to analyze leaderslilp de- 
velopment. The first stage is the dependent stage where the follower is 
dependent upon the direction of others, particularly the leader. Growth 
and development produce the independent second stage in which fol- 
lowers perform on their own, manifesting behaviors of maintaining rela- 
tionships with leaders and with others in the organization, being respon- 
sible, contributing, and desiring independence. Leadership in this stage 
consists of giving more responsibility, influencing, listening, engaging in 
mutual goal setting, and making feedback a two-way process. 

The third stage is one of interdependence with the role of leader .shift- 
ing to collaborator. Followers at this stage are cooperating, assisting, sup- 
porting, uniting, caring for, and leading as necessary. In this stage, it is 
the way that the leader and followers relate to each other that allows 
the team to use each member's strengths and minimize each member's 
weaknesses. The leader's role in this stage is that of mentor or helper, 
empowering followers by soliciting feedback, establishing parameters, al- 
lowing input, giving more responsibility, and switching roles from leader 
to follower if necessary. If a leader has moved the followe*^ to this stage 
of interdependence, higher-level transformational leadership skills could 
be taught and learned by both the leaders and the follower through the 
interaction that occurs between the two parties. 

Blanchard (1985), in defining the development level of followers, refers 
to the competence and commitment to perform a particular task with- 
out supervision. He suggests that competence is a function of knowledge 
or skills that can be gained from education, training, or experience, while 
commitment is a combination of confidence and motivation. Blanchard 
views the development level of followers as a task-specific concept and 
offers four development levels for the successful completion of any task, 
based upon the fluctuation of follower competence and commitment. This 
fluctuation of competence and commitm'jnt varies with the directing, 
coaching, supporting, and delegating of the leader. 

The wise leader who can lead followers to interdependence is often 
content to stay in the background, facilitating the growth of the follow- 
ers. The Leader-Follower Interchange (Figure 5.3), adapted from Bucholtz 
and Roth (1987) and Blanchard (1985), illustrates stages of follower de- 
velopment in conjunction with actions by both leaders and followers. 
O It must be noted that some of the most important things a leader does 
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are likely to be unnoticed; because the leader does not push or shape 
or manipulate, there is no resentment or resistance. 

Training and Preparing Leaders and Followers 

Due to the multifaceted demands upon community college presidents, 
such training and development are not often viewed as priorities, buc where 
modeling behavior is lacking, leadership development is thwarted through- 
out the institution. To recognize worthwhile traits and merit in others, 
today's presidents must have the ability to recognize and accept merit in 
emselves. Historically, people have been selected for administrative 
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positions in communic^/ college leadership uased largely upon their in- 
tellectual and cognitive prowess avd longevity in che institution. Typi- 
cally, this process begins with an individual's first a^^ministrative appoint- 
ment in a move from a faculty position to one of department chairperson 
and often culminates years later in the role of preside it. The author sug- 
gests that this laissez-faire process is not appropriate for the challenges 
of the future and does not take into account th Sility of a good leader 
to affect the behavior of followers (Roe, 1989), U i5 clear from studies 
of transformational leaders that this ability is the critical variable in suc- 
cessful leadership. 

A process for identifying future leaders and providing for their training 
through planned mentoring should be an immediate priority of respon- 
sible community college presidents. The process should be established 
by these leaders through self-assessment of their own leadership capabil- 
ities as well as the status of their transactional and transformational leader- 
ship. According to Bass (1985a), transformational aspects of leadership 
are more oriented to change, and transactional behaviors are more 
oriented to the status quo. Leaders will typically use a combination of 
transformational and transactional behaviors in any given situation. A 
fallacy often exists that the attainment of tht top position precludes the 
need for further professional development. No one is free from life-long 
learning in this day of ever-increasing knowledge and concinuous and 
rapid change. Therefore, a self-assessment of knowledge and leadership 
will have little value for the community college president without a com- 
mitment to the ongoing nature of such an endeavor. 

Self-assessment is a valuable tool to plan leadership growth opportu- 
nities offered by universities, the American Associatioti of Community 
and Junior Colleges, the AACJC Presidents Academy, the League for 
Innovation, and individual consultants. Planned professional develop- 
ment for current and future leaders is the key in developing good leader- 
ship into excellent leadership. Professional development for community 
college presidents should enhance their expertise in understanding the 
components of excellent leadership and transferring this knowledge to 
pcCential future leaders. 

The practical application of this expertise includes modeling profes- 
sional development for the administrative leadership team, long a weak 
area in the staff development plans of most community colleges. More- 
over, the enhanced ability to recognize potential leaders by their behavioral 
attributes is definitely needed in leadership development. This identifi- 
cation can help foster an orderly process of development for future lead- 
ers through assistance and mentoring by the president. Further, another 
^ benefit of this process will be the intrinsic reward for presidents who enjoy 
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teaching and mentoring rd-s. This process has the capability to develop 
two-year collegiate leaders who have been trained in a systematic fashion 
and who can maximize their own potential ior the challenges ahead. 

Conclusion 

The tremendous workload of current community college leaders is 
a hmdrance to the process of leadership development, and the sugges- 
tion -)f additional responsibility may be regarded by some as an imposi- 
tion. 1 levertheless, America must have qualified leaders for the future. 
Liearly, community college leadership is crucial for the education, train- 
ing, end retraining of the nation's work force. The direct involvement 
of current presidents is critical to the successful identification and de- 
velopment of high-quality future community college leaders. While the 
leadership development process may appear to consume valuable presiden- 
tial time, involvement in the leadership development of executive adminis- 
trators will benefit not only the present culture of the organization, but 
also national community college leadership for the future. 

Clearly, the community college is not alone in addressing the para- 
meters of leadership; the need for outstanding leaders is not restricted 
to education. It is imperative that colleges provide the framework for the 
emergence of outstanding leaders to confront ever-increasing challenges 
and changes in a chaotic world. Nationally, the two-year college effort 
has established these institutions as essential components in the health 
and well-being of America. It is time to recognize the significance of well- 
defined processes to identify those individuals who exhibit readiness for 
educational leadership and act to empower and enable their development 
as leaders for the future. 
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Chapter 6 

Instructional Leadership: 
Building a Culture of Excellence in the 
Teaching-Learning Community 

By Rosemary Gillett-Karam and Eli Pena 



The demographic, cultural, political, and economic changes that 
are sweeping our nation demand dynamic leadership. Politicians 
and business leaders must respond swiftly to problems in this turbu- 
lent environment. Stability is desirable and even critical, but the issues 
that are revolutionizing our nation demand new solutions, resources, and 
policy. Perhaps no other institution of higher education responds as sen- 
sitively to societal change— including environmental, demographic, eco- 
nomic, and political change— as the American community college. These 
forces for change have always had and probably will always have an im- 
portant impact on the American community college. Because of this, the 
community college reflects the American climate and culture better than 
many other institutions. As law makers and political leaders respond co 
financial exigencies and environmental upheaval, so too must the com- 
munity college leader respond to the crises of the American community 
college. 

One such modern crisis of the community college involves teaching 
and learning. The changing face of America requires that community 
colleges alter their curriculum and teaching styles to fit a more diverse 
constituency and yet maintain stability and tradition. This requires a 
close look at the relationship between college leadership and college 
culture. 

This chapter seeks to address how college leadership can respond to 
the crisis in the teaching-learning component of the community college.. 
Specifically, we suggest two critical points: one, that CEOs should recog- 
nize and facilitate the role of the teacher as leader, thus empowering faculty 
ir> the classroom and cultivating the teaching-learning community; and 
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two, that the strengths of exemplary college teachers, or teachers as leaders, 
become focus points for college teaching. In short, the CEO must create 
a climate for excellence that promotes exceptional behaviors and quali- 
ties of administrators and teachers and builds a community for learning. 

Setting the Stage 

Research supports the idea that community college presidents must 
take the lead in improving teaching and learning and in encouraging 
faculty to assume leadership roles. Some researchers call for greater par- 
ticipation by college presidents in directing quality education; they claim 
educational leadership must determine those changes that will promote 
teaching excellence. In this view, the role of the president includes help- 
ing faculty become better teachers (Cr6ss, 1983); maintaining academic 
standards (Richardson, 1985); recognizing and encouraging curricular, 
instructional, and research ideas (Lilly, 1987); establishing an environ- 
ment conducive to learning (Loyd, 1983); initiating and guiding faculty 
development (Bush and Ames, 1984); inculcating values for teaching ex- 
cellence (Roueche and Baker, 1987); influencing the institutional climate 
that stimulates the overall learning proc^S5> (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 
1989); and recognizing faculty leadership and teaching excellence (Baker, 
Roueche, and Gillett-Karam, 1990). 

Pena (1990) summed up this research with a survey that asked com- 
munity college presidents what they believed was necessary to build a 
teaching-learning community. The survey revealed four areas that lead 
to such a community: vision and influence, culture and climate, support 
and development, and quality and community. 

• Vision and Influence: CEOs must have the vision to recognize change 
and to influence the vision of faculty. CEOs and other college leaders 
must serve as role models for faculty, encouraging teaching excellence 
by becoming excellent teachers themselves. By teaching and leading the 
faculty, CEOs can in turn promote teaching as leading by the faculty. 

• Culture and Climate: CEOs must provide the leadership to develop 
an institutional culture that instills the egalitarian values of the Ameri- 
can community college mission and creates a climate for excellence. 

• Support and Development: CEOs must support faculty development 
and reward excellent teaching when identifying, hiring, recognizing, and 
promoting leachers. Faculty development must be continuous and formative. 

• Quality and Community: CEOs must lead the effort to define, pro- 
mote, and maintain quality in teaching and learning, including commit- 
ting to innovative educational programs and curricula while maintain- 
ing educational quality. Leaders must establish a college community for 

O teaching and learning. h ^ 
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CEOs cannot accomplish these things alone. Organizational success 
results from the ability of the CEO to collaborate with followers in such 
a way that the followers are provided with a sense of ownership This 
in turn, affects followers' and others' perceptions of the leader, particu- 
larly their expectations about leader competence and motivation. Al- 
though this depends on an exemplary college CEO, these behaviors can 
be learned. 

Understanding the leader-follower relationship by reviewing contin- 
gency theories is essential if CEOs are to influence the quality of teach- 
ing. According to Hoy and Miskel (1987), "contingency theories main- 
tain that leadership effectiveness depends upon the fit between behavior 
ot the leader and situation variables such as task structure, position power 
and followers' skills and attitudes" (p. 284). Contingency approaches ex' 
amine the interaction between situation and leader behavior and define 
'"™' of behaviors instead of traits. In a situation where 
the CEO IS attempting to influence teaching excellence it is necessary 
for the leader to structure the teaching task, use the powers of the as- 
signed position, and enhance the skills and attitudes of faculty 

Expectancy theory-a type of contingency theory-"focuses on the 
network of ideas that people have about their jobs and how these com- 
bine with the strength of their desires to motivate people" (Hampton, 
Summer, and Webber, 1987, p. 17). Expectancy theory has four elements: 
expectancy, an estimate of what will happen if an outcome is achieved- 
valence, the strength of one's desire for that outcome; instrumentality,' 
the degree to which one's actions help achieve the outcome; and proba- 
bility, an estimate of what actions will be taken to achieve the outcome. 

The path-goal theory of leadership used in the research reported in 
this chapter IS derived from expectancy theory and couched in the lan- 
guage of leadership theory. Path-goal theory depends on two expectan- 
cies: whether a successful action will lead to reward, and whether an ac- 
tion will be successful. Thus, path-goal theory conveys that the CEO 
must not only provide goals and rewards, but must help faculty see the 
path they might follow to attain rewards, thus increasing their confidence 
and encouraging their efforts (Hampton, Summer, and Webber 1987 
p. 571). ' 

Pf.th-goal theory works equally well whether faculty are seen as the 
leaders and students the followers, or CEOs are seen as the leaders and 
faculty the followers. The theoretical firamework that House (1971) proposed 
«n path-goal theory application suggests that teacher behavior influences 
student motivation, and CEO behavior influences faculty motivation. 
Leaders of vision can create a leader-follower bond that can be used 
^to nurture a relationship with faculty and teaching excellence (House 
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1971). By empowering faculty, community college presidents can inspire 
them to help transform the institution into a teaching-learning commu- 
nity. In order to build this community, presidents reed to know excel- 
lent teaching whei* ihey see it and know how to motivate faculty to try 
harder to deliver it. This will help presidents identify, develop, recog- 
nize, and celebrate faculty committed to the community college and its 
needs, values, and mission, which will in turn encourage the growth of 
a climate for excellence. 

The Teacher as Leader 

Two recent studies examine community college teachers' effective- 
ness based on path-goal theory. Valek (1988) used path-goal theory as 
a theoretical base to determine which leadership behaviors of communi- 
ty college faculty resulted in exemplary teaching. Baker, Roueche^ and 
Gillett-Karam (1990) developed a path-goal framework for examining the 
behaviors and competencies of exemplary teachers. They demonstrated 
how teacher behavior influences student motivation, and how influence 
and motivation are keys to student performance. Using both these studies 
as a framework, Eli Pena*s dissertation, from which the remainder of this 
chapter was developed, sought to discover what community college CEOs 
thought about effective teaching, what they believed about exemplary 
teachers, and how the communication of these ideas can support a teach- 
ing and learning community. 

Pena's descriptive and qualitative study was conducted in 1990. One 
hundred fifty-four CEOs of American community, technical, and jun- 
ior colleges responded to a survey asking them to describe the charac- 
teristics of effective teachers. Pena sent an additional questionnaire to 
a selected number of faculty who had been identified as transformation- 
al leaders in the Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) study. These teachers 
had been previously identified in the Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam 
1989-90 study of effective teachers. The CEOs involved in Pena's study 
were chosen by using the presidents of colleges where these exemplary 
faculty taught. 

CEOs were sent letters reminding them of the faculty that they nomi- 
nated for the Teaching As Leading study. The questionnaire listed charac- 
teristic behaviors of award-winning instructors. The CEOs were asked 
to think *'in general'' of the excellent teachers they had nominated and 
to note whether the competencies were "present" and whether they 
"should be present. " This piocess yielded a CEO perception of what com- 
petencies award-winning instructors possess and should possess. 

The study was designed to validate the competency profile developed 
Q by Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam (1990) as well as the study conducted 
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for Access and Excellence by Roueche and Baker (1987). From Pena's study, 
an image of the role of college president in instructional leadership 
emerged. 

Community College CEOs' Perceptions of Teaching 

Analyses of data from almost 900 community college faculty involved 
in the Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam study indicated these behaviors 
of excellent teachers: they arouse student needs, increase personal payoffs, 
clarify expectations and paths to success, reduce barriers, and increase 
student satisfaction. 

The Pena study verified that American community college CEOs be- 
lieve their exemplary faculty are able to play these roles. By believing, 
embedding, and transmitting these elements of a teaching and learning 
culture, the typical community college CEO believes he or she is able 
to develop and support teaching and learning at his or her institution, 
nurturing a teaching-learning community in the process. 

The examples selected from CEOs' descriptive transcripts indicate 
that they believe that teachers possess a wide range of teaching behaviors. 
In each of the six path-goal clusters, the comments of CEOs expressed 
the emphases placed on different features of instruction at community 
colleges. Figure 6.1 indicates how often the respondents listed a behavior 
that had previously been identified in Teaching As Leading. Figure 6.1 
displays two levels of behavior-dusters, such as arousing student needs, 
and specific competencies within the clusters, such as communicating goals. 
The cluster behaviors of the Teaching-Learning, Path-Goal Framework 
do not purport to give a full description of the characteristic teaching 
styles of any one individual. The framework does, however, highlight 
patterns that emerged from the group studied. This model of teaching 
competencies can be seen as a normative definition of teaching excel- 
lence from CEOs' perspectives. 

These competencies help clarify the role CEOs play in defining and 
developing a teaching-learning culture in their institutions. Presidents must 
understand the faculty's teaching behaviors and the dynamics of change 
at the institution, and accept responsibility for both. Community col- 
lege CEOs can define those behaviors characteristic of teaching excel- 
lence and use that definition to influence activities, motivate followers, 
build a teaching-learning community, and nurture a climate for excellence! 

The Arousal of Student hJeeds 

Teachers cannot force-feed students knowledge; before teaching can 
begin, students must want to learn. How do teachers recognize and en- 
^<"5e students' desire to learn? What is the initial effort that engages both 
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Ffgurt 6 J 

FrtqutNcios and Ptrctntagts Indicating 'TrtSMt^' Rtsponsts of 
Tfa€hin;i-Uarning Poth-6oal Behaviors for Award-Winning 
Instructors as Rtporttd by CEOs 



CLUSTERS CEO Nomination Letter 



Behaviors 


FrequendK 


Percentage 


AROUSES STUDENT NEEDS 






Communicates Goals 


25 


16.23 


Piovides for Input 


84 


54.55 


Is Aware of Total Student 


92 


59.74 


INCREASES PERSONAL PAYOFFS 






Encourages Self-Worth 


33 


21.43 


Has High Expectations 


47 


30.53 


Encourages Responsibility 


51 


33.12 


CLARIFIES PATHS TO SUCCESS 






Affirms Capabilities 


25 


16.23 


Matches Needs to Plan 


114 


74.03 


Provides Feedback 


56 


36.36 


CLARIFIES EXPEQATIONS 






Upholds Standards 


46 


29.87 


Is Aware: Consequences/Actions 


49 


31.82 


Rewards Expectations 


32 


20.78 


REDUCES BARRIERS 






Explains Alternatives 


49 


31.82 


Personalizes Outcomes 


62 


40.26 


Assesses Probleiri Situations 


46 


29.87 


INCREASES SATISFAQION 






.Miitiv.tes Learning 


83 


53.90 


Enrourages Independence 


43 


27.92 


Rewards Appropriate Behavior 


32 


20.78 



N = 154 



teacher and student toward similar goals and aspirations? CEOs described 
a number of ways exemplary teachers arouse student needs. CEOs talked 
about the importance of teachers* helping students set their own goals. 
Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam (1990) note that an instructor's skill 
for doing this **seeks to draw out from the student that which is latent 
or hidden" (p. 96). Good teachers also seek to communicate clearly and 
early their expectations and the course goals; three descriptive terms— 
O "well-organized," *Vell-outlined," and "well-explained"— stand out in 
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CEOs' narratives of award-winning instruction. Exemplary teachers also 
articulate institutional goals for their students. Needless to say, faculty 
cannot do this unless the -president of the institution articulates these 
goals for the entire college community. 

Good teachers also allow students* desire to learn to bloom in an 
environment characterized by "caring," "concern for students," and "avail- 
ability to students," according to CEOs. Also expressed was the "extended 
assistance" exemplary teachers provide to students outside the classroom, 
including regular office hours, sponsorship of extracurriculr.r activities, 
and extra tutoring as needed. Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam (1990) 
found that exemplary teachers spend up to six additional hours per week 
beyond office hours in support of students. 

Finally, teachers arouse student needs by "being aware of the total 
student," since these teachers ''understand who their students are" and 
"the importance of the teacher-student relationship." According to CEOs, 
good teachers are student advocates and recognize and respect human 
potential and student diversity. College leaders also said that understand- 
ing the teacher-student relationship allows teachers to make a greater 
difference in students* lives. 

Increasing Personal Payoffs for Students 

Increasing personal payoffs for students refers to increasing students' 
opportunities for success in college (Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam, 
1990). This encourages students to have high self-esteem, which increases 
their expectations of themselves and encourages them to take responsi- 
bility for their own learning. This, in turn, gives students an even great- 
er sense of self-worth. 

Encouraging self-worth in students begins with faculty's recognition 
of students' potential and capabilities. Recognition of these characteris- 
tics leads teachers to be "confidence builders." As students move beyond 
what they formerly believed themj:elves capable of achieving, their self- 
esteem improves, which gives them more self-control. Self-esteem and 
self-control feed off each other, each benefiting from an increase in the 
other. Good teachers can move this process along. What is essential to 
teaching, college leaders explain, "is the maintenance of a supportive cli- 
mate that fosters student successes." 

CEOs also indicated that "having high expectations of students has 
positive results for students toward their own success." They pointed out 
that students respect teachers because of "high expectations teachers set 
for their students." They used terms such as "exacting," "demanding," 
and "clearly defined" when referring to teachers' expectations of students. 
^-%ton and othera (1984) reported that having high expectations for 
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Students' success supports the part of the teacher-student relationship that 
reinforces the creation of the learning culture that both teachers and stu- 
dents desire. CEOs indicated these teachers not only have high expecta- 
tions for their students, but also for their peers. These findings are sub- 
stantiated by the strong sense of professionalism demonstrated by the 
faculty, who were found to **show dedication and loyalty to the teaching 
profession." 

Payoffs for students are also increased when **teachers delegate by 
encouraging the students to take responsibility for their own learning," 
many presidents indicated. These faculty instill responsibility and expect 
students to be accountable for their own learning and achievement. Hav- 
ing high expectations of students and giving them the support and en- 
couragement to "take responsibility for their own learning" is expressed 
by one CEO of an exemplary teacher: 

This faculty member is straightforward and fair with students. 
In turn, they respect him and put forth their best efforts to meet 
his high expectations. He believes students should take full respon- 
sibility for developing their competencies, but gives them the 
needed support and encouragement they require. 

Another CEO describes a faculty member who believes that "stu- 
dents must take responsibility for learning, all the while encouraging them 
to meet the challenges. This instructor's high expectations of students 
inspire student success." 

Clarifying the Path to Success 

One of the primary functions of effective teachers is clarifying the 
path to goal attainment— the essential effort to which path-goal theory 
refers. The leadership behaviors in this category guide students toward 
their own goal attainment by identifying and affirming students' capa- 
bilities, by matching the needs of students with a structural plan for their 
growth and improvement, and by encouraging and reaffirming students' 
efforts through consistent and appropriate feedback. 

Teaching-learning path-goal attainment can be made easier by build- 
ing students' confidence in their abilities (Baker, Roueche, and Gillett- 
Karam, 1990). Affirming students' capabilities begins with identifying in- 
dividual skills and helping stuuents make realistic choices. When students 
realize that they do have the power to accomplish much, they lose their 
fear of the subject and feel even more confident in their capabilities. 

CEOs also see exemplary faculty helping students down the path- 
way of learning by creating learning situations that specifically meet the 
O needs of students. This makes learning more significant for students by 
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capitalizing on connections between the subject matter and the students* 
own interests (Schneider, Klerap, and Kastendiek, 1981). CEOs suggest 
exemplary teachers bring about modes of instruction that move away 
from the traditional practices of pedagogy, such as jecture methods, and 
toward a culture that better facilitates learning. 

According to CEOs, one way in which effective teachers match stu- 
dent needs to a structured plan is in the strategy of updating programs 
and curricula; these are **the efforts that not only attempt, but succeed, 
at staying up-to-date with developments in teachers' disciplines, and at 
strengthening the cunriculum toward providing innovations, relevancy, 
and reward for coursework.'* Other exemplary teachers "match needs 
to a structured plan by correlating training in laboratory or classroom 
activities with what happens in the workplace or the external environ- 
ment.'' College leaders can support this connection of school activities 
with the external world by recognizing the efforts of their exemplary 
teachers to incorporate field work and other aspects of experiential learning 
into the curriculum. 

Methods that show flexibility in planning and delivery systems (as 
described by Roueche and Baker, 1987) let teachers design coursework 
th"^ helps students seek and attain their goals. CEOs described their 
teachers as "resource persons for the implementation of different teach- 
ing strategies, who package and deliver a wide variety of learning strategy 
materials for their students, develop appropriate software packages that 
facilitate learning, develop linkages between tutorial programs and cur- 
ricula, and show flexibility in the planning and presentation of subject 
matter." College leaders speak of "facilitating the learning process" as 
their instructors "develop teaching strategies that specifically instill learning 
materials to those students with handicaps and special needs, and 
strengthen advising programs and curricula that. . .reinforce entry-level 
skills of developmental students." 

Reinforcing the idea that it is easier to provide feedback to another 
person face-to-face, CEOs related the importance of teachers' "availabil- 
ity to students." This availability is combined with establishing a class- 
room environment in which students are encouraged to ask questions. 
The "person-to-person connection" is an essential component of what 
CEOs perceive as reinforcing the teacher-student relationship. CEOs noted 
that consistent monitoring of student progress strengthens the person- 
to'person communication between the teacher and the student. As dis- 
cussed earlier, this availability to students helps give students confidence 
and arouse their desires to learn, but it also helps teachers provide feed- 
back to their students and connect what is learned to their students' lives, 
^^s one CEO described an exemplary teacher: 
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She encourages her students to come to her office for math as- 
sistance and is flexible as to the time and place in providing the 
assistance. She has developed-workshops and individual sessions 
to help students overcome or cope with their math and test anxi- 
eties. The students feel secure and confident in her classes be- 
cause of the design and overall course structure. 

One CEO describes teaching strategies used by an exemplary instruc* 
tor to clarify students* paths to success: 

The instructor never loses sight of the fact that for every student 
there is a unique approach that will be most effective. This in- 
structor builds a wide variety of techniques into her teaching style. 
These techniques include: small group discussions; opportur^ities 
for individual student input during class; frequent written quizzes; 
and in-class activities/assignments in which students apply the- 
ory. The instructor is a tireless professional who spends many 
out-of-class hours meeting with students to assist them in their 
development. 



0 



'Icirifymg Expectations for Students and Promoting Accuiemic Standards 
Students have a hard time learning unless they understand what kind 
of progress is expected of dnem. Behaviors that distinguish the clarifying 
expectations cluster include upholding standards of behavior through- 
out the teacher-student relationship, making students aware of the con- 
sequences of their actions, and rewarding students* expectations regard- 
ing outcomes. The exemplary teacher upholds academic standards through 
a variety of behaviors, as related by this college CEO as he describes one 
of his college*s exemplary teachers: 

This instructor sets high standards for the courses he teaches and 
communicates those standards clearly to students. During labora- 
tory sessions he is frequently huddled with a group of students— 
totally involved with them, and they with him— working on a 
problem or pursuing a line of inquiry related to the day*s topic. 
He exhibits an enthusiasm for teaching, for contributing to stu- 
dents* growth, and he takes pride in their accomplishments. 

CEOs distinguish their award-winning instructors as "constantly com- 
municating high academic standards to their students and maintaining 
these standards.** CEOs recognize that upholding standards requires knowl- 
edge in the teachers* subject areas— a strong base of academic preparation 
is highly valued. College leaders also note that having quality education 
O demands students* attention in class and requires accuracy in their work. 
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Another feature CEOs called critical for efifective teachers was be- 

ffThTJidl t" ?f '""^ consequences of their actions." 
It the ultimate goal of teaching is a mature and self-actualized learner 
teachers must constantly hold students accourxtable for their own be' 
havior. The student-teacher relationship must begin as a teacher-centered, 

ude^rr? '"^ ^'^"'"y ' student-cerxtered 

student..n-control environment. Such a strategy recognizes the matura- 
tion of he student through the teaching-learning process. 

College leaders report that teachers reward students' expectations by 
being present at events where achievement is recognized. bVstructuring 
their course activities in a way that will reward students' achievements 
and by maintaining follow-up methods that record students' successes' 
during and after the course. Teachers can also reinforce student devebp- 
men activities such as counseling as a means of recognizing and reward- 
mg student achievement. These activities serve as a conduit for praisbg 
and rewarding accomplishment. Easton and others (1984) note that ef 
ective teachers collect and use information about students' ach e emen 
and progre^; this information helps teachers know how students are doine 

a^2rgSSltii"''^^^^^^ 

Reducing Obstacles to Learning 

Often a teacher's role is not to cajole a student into learning, but 
to remove obstacles to learning so that the student can teach £S 
or herself. Effective t«ichers as classroom leaders understand that sTu 
d«.ts may be hindered by different learning styles and personal Icum- 
stances. and they make allowances to accommodate those differencS 
These teachers also explore alternatives that lead to accommodation and 
change personalize students' outcomes, and resolve problem situations 
Th^ l^haviors not onh^ work to reduce barriers, but they also encourage 
earning networks, such as integrated developmental studies programs- 
team teaching: and reading writing, andcomputing across thecu^^^^^^^^^^ 
dent? thus? '"'"'"'"'^ '"^'^ of a teacher reducing barriers for stu- 

The instructor recognizes that students have different learning 
st^es. interests, and levels of motivation. She addresses these 
differences with compassion and a variety of teaching techniques; 
she personalizes attention to students' instructional needs; she 
actively listens to her students and encourages student pa tici- 
pation m each class session. 
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Exemplary teachers constantly explore alternatives that reduce bar- 
riers and improve instruction. These teachers seek new methods of in- 
struction, use a variety of methods to accommodate students' needs, and 
manipulate information to help students learn. In order to provide a wide 
variety of paths to the goal of learning, teachers must stay informed of 
research in their disciplines and new teaching methods. 

CEOs also emphasized the importance of teachers' personalizing stu- 
dents' outcomes as a way of increasing motivation and reducing Unrn- 
ing barriers. Students may be put off by the impersonal nature of the 
educational system, or they may have had bad experiences with pro^vi- 
ous teachers: seeing students as individuals and ""reating them as individuals 
by providing individualized instruction helpt alleviate these problems. 
Roueche and Baker (1987) make the point that excellent teachers do not 
teach the subject, but teach the student. For example, excellent instruc- 
tors employ the curriculum as a means to empower the student and not 
as an end in and of itself. 

The ability to assess classroom problems rapidly and effectively also 
allows teachers to make appropriate decisions that addres ostacles to 
learning. CEOs describe good teachers as improving instructional strategies 
immediately upon discovery of problems. Good teachers use contingen- 
cy leadership theories to integrate appropriate teacher behavior and a 
favorable classroom situation to provide an effective leader-follower rela- 
tionship (Baker, Roueche, and Gillett-Karam, 1990). A faculty member 
who understands the importance of adapting both the situation of the 
classroom and her own leadership abilities is described by her CEO in 
the following passage: 

This teacher's educational philosophy is that a valid learning ex- 
perience can be tailored for the individual student. The teacher 
mixes the use of specific instructional methods with personal flex- 
ibility to constandy adapt to the changing needs and abilities of 
her students, by focusing on her own and her students' efforts 
to apply course content to daily life. 

This teacher responds to her students' changing i^ieeds to reduce bar- 
riers to education. 

Increasing Students' Satisfaction and Independence 

Learning does not end when students receive their final grades for 
a class; the best teachers give students the tools to continue learning af- 
ter they no longer have contact with the teacher. The ability to learn 
after a class has ended has two main components: a student's satisfac- 
Q tion with the learning process, and a student's independence from the 
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teacher. Numerous studies can be cited to support the contention that 
leaders make a difference in the satisfaction of followers. To increase satis- 
faction in students, exemplary teachers acting in a leadership role are 
able to motivate students toward greater learning, encourage students 
to think independently, and reward ap^^ropriate behavior. 

In path-goal theory, leader effectiveness is defined as the extent to 
which it promotes a follower's motivation (House and Mitchell, 1974). 
In an interesting parallel, CEOs view teachers' behaviors as the initiat- 
ing structure that motivates students. The main focus of these behaviors 
is the teacher motivating students to meet their full potential. Besides 
using descriptive terms, such as "stimulating," "challenging," "inspiring," 
and "influencing" to describe how exemplary teachers "motivate" stu- 
dents, leaders also explained that teachers experienced "enjoyment from 
motivating students on a one-to-one basis." 

CEOs' descriptions of exemplary teachers' motivating learning in- 
clude phrases such as: to motivate students to do their best; to achieve 
success with students on an individual basis; to enjoy teaching and learning 
with the students; to stimulate students to think and involve them in 
the learning process; to motivate students to think, apply, and evaluate 
the knowledge they have obtained; and to use their sense of commit- 
ment as a powerful motivator to students. 

Roueche and Baker (1987) describe excellent teachers as those who 
"foster independence in their students by giving them the tools to learn 
for themselves." These teachers focus on "teaching analytical skill to stu- 
dents." They also help students realize their goals, anr^ ^hey encourage 
students to use their abilities to "seize opportunities, harness their talents, 
and work arduously to understand their lessons" (p. 150). In this respect 
CEOs described exemplary teachers as those who develop confidence in 
students while leading them to independence, encourage critical thinking 
that leads to independence, challenge and inspire students to be success- 
oriented, and create an environment that encourages independence. 

Recognition and appreciation of students' accomplishments is a be- 
havior of effective teachers reported by Schneider, Klemp, and Kastendiek 
(1981). Effective teachers took the time to acknowledge and affirm in- 
stances where appropriate learning and achievement took place. CEOs 
point out exemplary teachers create a positive environment that supports 
recognition and appieciation of students' accomplishments whenever 
necessary. 

One college leader describes a teacher's commitment to **increasing 
satisfaction in students" by focusing on this teacher's commitment to reach 
students' needs at three levels: motivating learning, encouraging inde- 
O pendence, and rewarding appropriate behavior. This CEO writes: 
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The teacher is totally committed to teaching students and is de- 
voted to seeing that her students receive the utmost in training 
so that they can be the best they can be. This teacher takes great 
pleasure in seeing students reach their goals and excels in being 
prepared to give each student what she or he needs to be suc- 
cessful in a chosen career. 

Conclusion 

For a community college to survive into the twenty-first v,entury, it 
will be necessary to build a culture for both the local community sur- 
rounding the college and the teaching-learning community within the 
college. Most- ' nportantly, it is the CEO*s instructional leadership that 
will guide the way in embedding a culture for the teaching-learning com- 
munity. Community college leaders embed this teaching and learning 
community by changing the pattern of accepted habits, values, and rules 
and embedding a core set of ^assumptions and in implicit set of policies 
and procedures that govern day-to-day teaching and learning activities. 
These cultural aspects need to be "shared" at all levels of the institution. 

In the new culture effective teachers will be a valued commodity. The 
role community college CEOs assume as instructional leaders, including 
the process of defining teaching excellence, necessitates knowing those 
characteristics that make faculty effective classroom leaders. CEOs must 
also articulate these behaviors to their teachers. In this way, top leaders 
allow teachers to become leaders themselves. 

In their book In Search of Excellence^ Peters and Waterman (1982) re- 
port that a focal point of excellent companies is "the tough-minded re- 
spect for the individual, the willingness to train him, to set reasonable 
and clear expectations for him, and to grant his practical autonomy to 
set out and co»>tribute** (p. 239). This statement by Peters and Water- 
man supports a CEO*s instructional leadership role toward producing 
an excellent college and a community of learning dedicated to teaching 
excellence. Or, as Robert McCabe, president of Miami-Dade Community 
College, Florida, puts it: 

It*s fundamental that I value and convey the definition of teach- 
ing excellence to my follov/ers. I take an active part in this educa- 
tional endeavor, but I also give people lots of room to grow and 
then let them grow. People want to feel good about what they 
are and what they do (personal communication, 1990). 

Community college CEOs must take the lead in improving teaching 
and learning and empowering followers. CEOs* Insights into defining 
teaching excellence are an essential component of being an educational 
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leader. These insights also illuminate the path for creating an institutional 
culture that values excellence in teaching and its most important 
product— successful students. 

What has been suggested in this chapter is only the first step in es- 
tablishing an effective teaching-learning culture. Leaders cannot embed 
a new culture unless an understanding exists of the attitudes, values, and 
behaviors that will make up the paradigm. Our argument is that if a 
majority of th-J CEOs of American community colleges can articulate 
what good teaching is, they ought to be able to lead in such a way that 
these aspects of exceptional teaching can become the norm. This change 
will directly relate to their ability to make a new culture the reality. 



Chapter 7 

An Organizational Culture 
Consciously Shaped to Foster 
Creativity and Innovation 



By Michele Nelson 



Community colleges, like all other organizations and institutions, 
move through organizational developmental stages (Schein, 1985a). 
Advancement of au institution or organization through these pre- 
dictable life-cycle stages acceleraLCS when the external environment is chang- 
ing rapidly. Today's end-of-the-century external environment is chaotic 
(Pe;:ers, 1988), reflected in transforming demographics, accelerating global 
political and economic interdependence, rapidly evolving technology, an 
underprepared work force, and the United Srates' diminishing ability to 
compete worldwide. 

Leadership strategies that were appropriate during an organization's 
establishment, expansion, and maturity are anachronistic and inadequate 
to revitalize organizations and to propel them beyond maturity into or' 
ganizational renewal. Without conscious intervention, organizational de- 
cline will follow the stage of organizational maturity (Tierney, 1988), This 
decline can be replaced by renewal if an institution commits to a process 
of revitalization through creativity and innovation, a process that requires 
conscious shaping of the organizational culture. Community colleges, as 
well as institutions and businesses nationwide, must therefore rethink 
and restructure their organizational cultures to avoid the pitfall of or- 
ganizational decline (Deegan, 1989; Peters, 1988; Guy, 1989; Kozmetsky, 
1988). 

Schein (1985b) describes the processes of embedding culture and shap- 
ing values within the organization. Both Schein (1985b) and Trice and 
Beyer (1984) demonstrate that embedding culture is, to a great degree, 
synonymous with leadership and results in an organization-wide under- 
standing of the correct way to think in relation to issues confronting the 
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institutioa Similarly, Kozmetsky (1986), Kuhn (1985), and Peters and 
Waterman (1982) emphasize management of culture to foster creativity 
and innovation and to provide the organizational flexibility that enables 
institutions to respond to external demands and environmental uncer- 
tainty and turbulence. 

Bennis and Nanus (1985) assert that leadership, by its attention to 
ideas and deeds, sets the tone for the distinctive identity of an organiza- 
tion. Peters and Waterman (1982) stress that leaders mold socially in- 
tegrating frameworks that contribute to organizational harmony by provid- 
ing followers with a unified sense of mission and purpose. The mission 
is reinforced as values are shaped and becomes institutionalized as these 
continuing tasks are achieved. Leader-follower commitment reflected in 
daily decisions is based on shared values, which in turn create precedents, 
alliances, effective symbols, and personal loyalties. Commitments to shared 
values grow as institutional decisions are made (Bennis and Nanus, 1985; 
Peters and Waterman, 1982; Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). 

Chafee and Tierney (1988) and Kuh and Whitt (1988), addressing 
leadership and management of the community college from a cultural 
perspective, stress the importance of the role of leadership in conscious- 
ly and conscientiously shaping the culture. Owens (1987) defines organiza- 
tional culture as the "study of the wellspringsfirom which the values and 
chr -acteristics of an organization arise" (p. 167). Schein (1985a) urges an 
organizational life-cycle perspective to stress the importance of the role 
of leadership in strategic planning and organizational renewal. 

Organizational cultures that were appropriate and effective in an era 
of growth and relatively abundant property have become anachronistic 
in today's environment. The following case study was undertaken to pro- 
vide insights into an effective community college culture, especially those 
variables that foster creativity and innovation as catalysts for organiza- 
tional revitalization and that contribute to an institution's adaptability 
and responsiveness to its external environment. 

Innovation and Creativity in Community College Cultures: 
A Case Study 

California's Santa Barbara City College (SBCC) exemplifies a dynamic, 
responsive community college organizational culture. SBCC was selected 
as the subject of study based on two apparently dichotomous elements 
in its organizational culture. First, the institution has a reputation for 
creativity and innovation (MacDougall and Friedlander, 1989), with a 
nationally recognized president as leader, and has been recognized for 
teaching excellence (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). Secondly, the in- 
O titution'sage would indicate that it is functioning in the organizational 
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Stage of maturity. SBCC was founded in 1909, making it one of the oldest 
community colleges in the nation. The SBCC faculty, like faculty across 
the nation, is aging and has few career ladder options, a problem en- 
demic to community colleges. Therefore, Santa Barbara City College 
would seemingly be vulnerable to organizational decline. 

A case study approach was employed in the collection and analysis 
of the data, since researchers in the area of organizational culture (Trie 
and Beyer, 1984; Schein, 1985a; Chafee andTierney, 1988) strongly ad- 
vocate qualitative, in-depth, observational methodology to provide a sys- 
tematic, detailed assessment of the nature of the institution. The study 
proposed to add a new dimension to understanding the role of creative 
^^^ova^-ive management by focusing on the challenge of guiding a 
community college from the maturity stage into a renewal stage. By 
rethinking and restructuring, leaders can prevent their organizations from 
drifting into the predictable stage of organizational decline. 

The structure for inquiry into the organizational culture included 
examination of primary and secondary cultural embedding mechanisms 
(Schein, 1985a), which focus on: organizational structure; leadership; de- 
cision making and strategic planning; and organizational rites and ceremo- 
nies related to motivational activities and incentives. Research addressed 
questions relating to: the level of strength of the SBCC cuk .e and of 
cultural congruence within the institution; the degree to which cultural 
values and assumptions are shared throughout the institution; the ele- 
ments of core dimensions of culture; and the role of leadership in the 
intentional shaping of the culture. 

The case study format was critical to the inquiry since it provided 
the only path to access and explore the experiences of organizational par- 
ticipants and to illuminate their patterns of action, the organization's 
unifying symbolic traditions, and deeply embedded nuances of the or- 
ganizational culture. Thirty-one interviews were conducted using the Crit- 
ical Incident Technique, as originated by Flanagan (1954) and further 
developed by Stanley (1974) and Lincoln and Cuba (1985). Additional 
data were collected by examining institutional records and other archival 
sources, as well as by direct on-site participation-observation. 

Data revealed the presence of a deeply embedded organizational cul- 
ture with shared values evident in organizational rites, rituals, and sym- 
bols, which transcend the more temporal influences of organizational cli- 
mate. The institutional structures and processes of governance, strategic 
planning, and decision mrking have been shaped by the leadership and 
reflect the institutional mission and values. Creativity and innovation 
appear to be components of a positive organizational energy that is propel- 
Jig the eighty -year-old community college into a vital and expanding 
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Stage of organizational exhilaration, fueling organizational transformation 
and renewal. 

A review of the interviews, combined with the examination of in- 
stitutional records, evaluation of archival sources, and direct on-site partici- 
pation/observation, strongly indicated that: (1) the Santa Barbara City 
College organizational culture is exceptionally strong and congruent 
throughout the institution; and (2) the culture remains relatively con- 
stant even with shifts in organizational climate. 

Differentiations between climate and culture are blurred, with cul- 
ture consisting of shared assumptions, values, or norms, and climate con- 
sisting of perceptions of behavior. Organizational clinnate is subject much 
more to temporal factors and to the current satisfaction level of the or- 
ganizational participants, whereas organizational culture is viewed as being 
far more deeply embedded (Schein, 1985a; Ashforth, 1985). A profound 
example of the distinction between climate and culture oc<^urred in early 
fall 1989. With faculty expressing dissatisfaction over salar; negotiations, 
the climate grew more and more turbulent. Posturing and strategy that 
accompanied the collective bargaining process appeared to dramatically 
affect the college climate. The value of collegiality, universally expressed 
by all thirty-one interviewees, was temporarily eroded. Behavior rapidly 
degenerated into adversarial confrontations between administration and 
faculty. 

At the same time that the sala. negotiations were taking place, the 
Santa Barbara City College Office 'Planning and Research (1989), as 
part of the preparation for an accred. tion self-study, administered the 
College Climate Survey (CCS), a Likert-type scaled instrument adapted 
by Roueche and Baker (1987) to describe campus climates. The results 
of the survey indicated that SBCC's overall composite rating, based on 
all employees in all categories, was 3.48 out of 5.00. This is slightly above 
the national average of 3.31 for all colleges that have administered the 
instrument. Using the CCS system, SBCC vi^as rated Consultative, "with 
occasional excursion by individual groups into the Benevolent/ Authorita- 
tive and Participative/Group ranges" (Santa Barbara City College Of- 
fice of Planning and Research, 1989). Such a positive climate would seem 
counterintuitive unless the clear distinction between deeply embedded 
culture and temporally influenced climate is kept in mind. 

Environmental Stimulants to Creativity and Innovation 

Data collection processes additionally revealed the following themes, 
indicating the presence or absence of environmental stimulants to creativi- 
ty and innovation in the organizational culture: freedom and control over 
O one's work or ideas; supportive, communicative leadership; challenging 
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and meaningful work; access to sufficient and appropriate resources; en- 
couragement of innovative ideas; recognition for creative work; and suffi- 
cient time to develop innovative solutions to problems (Amabile and 
Gryskiewicz, 1987). 

Freedom and Control 

Freedom and control are characterized by the freedom to decide what 
to do or how to do it and a sense of control over one's work or ideas, 
as contrasted with constraint. 

Because the organizational culture's values and mission are so deeply 
and widely embedded, most organizational participants are focused on 
similar goals. Individuals are actively encouraged to be innovative in every 
aspect of the college operations. This all-pervasive support for innova- 
tion was exemplified at SBCC by projects of varying extent and sizes, 
such as the Hotel, Restaurant, and Culinary Program coordinator's vi- 
sion of a college-operated hotel and restaurant, the Study Abroad Pro- 
gram, and the 2+2 + 2 Nursing Program. 

The Study Abroad Program is an innovation that has now become 
institutionalized and reflects a coUegewide philosophical commitment to 
global awareness and cultural diversity. At the time the program was be- 
gun at SBCC, no other community colleges in California were pursuing 
full semester abroad programs. The fact that John Romo, as a division 
dean in 1983, could conceive of the possibilities and work with the Eng- 
lish Department chairperson to develop a proposal, and have the project 
implemented by spring the following year, demonstrates the level to which 
members feel a sense of control over their ideas. Romo, now vice presi- 
dent of the college, stated: 

... the power of the program continues to be affirmed. Students 
still describe it as a life-changing experience. We run really high 
quality programs, and now we are negotiating to send students 
to Russia. We have tried to be creative with the disciplines, sending 
the biological sciences [students) to New Zealand, and sending 
students to China. We have never canceled a program for lack 
of interest. We do very little marketing. It is primarily internal, 
and it is mostly based on word of mouth. It is also a wonderful, 
renewing experience for the faculty. 

With the Soviet Union we are moving in entirely new direc- 
tions. More emphasis is being placed on Soviet students coming 
here. Additionally, were working with a Japanese representative 
to bring their students here. It is a commitment to global aware- 
ness, which is our thrust for the future. We have institutionalized 
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the program by establishing our International Advisory Com- 
mittee and by formulating policy. The ad hoc approach of the 
early programs has been replaced by clear policies and procedures 
through which we are now able to share information with others 
in similar situations. These programs take a lot of attention. These 
programs are a reflection of the positive ideas here at this col- 
lege. That is what I like about working here. (Interview, 1989). 

The 1986-87 college year exemplifies the growth and comprehensive 
nature of the Study Abroad Program; 148 students and six faculty mem- 
bers studied in Cambridge, England. Students spent the spring semester 
studying art, drama, literature, history, and political science and visiting 
theaters, political events, and historical sights. The thirty-nine students 
taking part in th^ China/Japan program completed coursework in an- 
thropology, Chinese history, and political science, while developing an 
increased appreciation of the language and customs of the countries. The 
twenty-five students who went to Salamanca, Spain, received seven weeks 
of intensive Spanish language instruction while living with Spanish 
families. 

Faculty leader John Kay, reflecting on the Study Abroad Program, 
reiterated Romo's assessment: 

The international programs are wonderful. These programs . re 
not junkets. You see kids grow, more than you would in a nor- 
mal classroom, because you are there in close proximity, seeing 
them every day. You see their academic agony and their excel- 
lency. You see them developing. I could give you innumerable sto- 
ries about kids who came out of isolated and insulated backgrounds 
who blossom when they go to libraries. Parliament, and 
Shakespeare. I am always surprised to see how well they can do 
when they take a Shakespeare class with all the metaphors and 
analogies and references— but they begin to see it. And there is 
a sense of cohesiveness that is not present in the beginning of the 
semester. When you come back there is that extra look, an extra 
smile, an extra wave to students with whom you share the pro- 
gram. It is truly a bonding. It truly is. My face lights up to a Cam- 
bridge kid or a China kid more than to just another student from 
a class. Those are really good programs, and City College has really 
offered an opportunity to students. (Interview, 1989). 

Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) stressed that transformational leaders 
set the tone for the organization, creating an environment where the ca- 
O pacity for leadership is enhanced and followers are empowered to lead 
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in their own right. SBCC President Peter MacDougall is a leader who 
comprehends the essential nature of the leader-follower relationship and 
the critical need to establish the tone for the organization in order to 
shape the culture. He recognizes that he is most effective when he and 
his team collaborate to deal with an ever-changing external environment 
in an ongoing process of shared vision. He has surrounded himself with 
a team of equally committed, facilitative transformational leaders who 
also employ creative and innovative management techniques to empower 
their own divisional cadres of leader-followers. 

Good Leadership 

Good leadership communicates effectively, sets clear direction with- 
out managing too tightly, and supports the group, as opposed to poor 
leadership, which lacks effective planning, communication, and personal 
skills and is unclear about goals. 

MacDougall has demonstrated a clarity of vision that facilitates adap- 
tation to changes in the external environment. It is especially noteworthy 
tliat he is effective in articulating his vision in a fluent and symbolic way 
to his followers. Their shared vision, operationalized throughout the in- 
stitution, has allowed SBCC faculty members and administrators to as- 
sume statewide leadership roles in a number of areas, particularly institu- 
tional research, matriculation, and student transfer. 

SBCC relies heavily on its extensive, adeptly crafted, and thorough 
institutional research program as the basis for a powerful strategic plan- 
ning process that is integrally linked to the delivery of academic and stu- 
dent support services. The overriding goal of the strategic planning pro- 
cas is to constantly improve and refine the teaching and learning process. 
The Institutional Research Committee, with members from both student 
services and instruction, provides vital data used in institutional plan- 
ning and quality control analysis. When appropriate, SBCC joins with 
other community colleges to extend its research base and provide SBCC's 
research committee with additional funds and resources. 

In summarizing this project's research findings, SBCC's Cohen and 
Friedlander (1989) stated that the primary objective was to provide col- 
leges with a guide for establishing well-conceived assessment procedures 
and fair and meaningful course requisites that are consistent with the 
California Board of Governors' Matriculation Plan. Specific objectives 
were to: 

• Establish requisites for entry-level, degree-applicable courses, based 
on assessment outcomes and including considerations of how to 
ensure that the setting of the requisites does not violate students' 
civil rights or have other illegal discriminatory impacts; 
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• Identify the combination of criteria that prove to be the best predic- 
tors of student success; 

• Evaluate the reliability and validity of the criteria that faculty recom- 
mends as requisites of English, ESL, mathematics, and entry-level, 
degree-applicable courses; 

• Develop a classification system for placing all entry-level, degree- 
applicable courses into categories that correspond to type and level 
of skill required for students to pass these courses; 

• Determine the validity of the criteria used for predicting grades in 
courses for different groups of students; 

• Develop a means for communicating to faculty, counselors, and 
students the probability of students* succeeding in particular courses 
based on assessment scores and educational background 
characteristics. 

The research resulted in important recommendations and implica- 
tions for improving institutional practices in the areas of assessment, orien- 
tation, advisement, instruction, and research. Both the research and the 
findings from the Approaches to Predicting Student Success Study are 
congruent with SBCC*s own guiding principle for its Institutional Re- 
search Committee, which is to determine how the information that is 
gathered will affect collie policy and/or practice at all levels. Before a 
research project is undertaken, questions are asked to determine whether 
the information will be used to improve instructional practices and/oi 
will be used by the student services division to help students be more 
successful; whether the information is available from other sources; and 
what will be done with it once it is gathered. By asking these and other 
pertinent questions, Institutional Researcher Jack Friedlander maintains 
the institutional research process as a productive and facilitative mecha- 
nism for institutional improvement and resource allocation. 

MacDougall's powerful transformational leadership has provided his 
followers with a staunch sense of direction and a clarity of misixion. 
Through modeling and by consistently expressing the goals of excellence 
over an extended period of time, McDougall has instilled excellence for 
any project or issue with which the college has been involved. Its matric- 
ulation model was in place well before the California state legislature man- 
dated matriculation statewide. Its teaching excellence project received state 
funding based on very competitive criteria. Ongoing staff revitalization 
and recommitment have also been fostered. All community colleges lack 
a career ladder for teachers, which often results in faculty stagnation and 
frustration. However, by encouraging creative and innovative concepts 
and suggestion for projects, SBCC leaders provide a variety of options 
Q o the faculty while also enriching classroom instruction. Karolyn Hanna, 
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faculty senate president (Interview, 1989), said the confidence in the Aca- 
demic Services Administration is well deserved. According to Hanna, 
faculty perceive that access to resources and support for ideas are based 
on the merit of the idea and/or request. Faculty also believe in thorough 
preparation and documentation of needs that are presented to faculty 
committees or the administration. Additionally, Hanna described the 
decision-making process as very open and participatory, with a free flow 
of information among the vice president and the deans as well as be- 
tween the vice president and president. 

Institutional endeavors are aimed at the improvement of instruction, 
student services, and/or student success; each has been achieved while 
maintaining the highest standard of excellence. MacDougalPs creative 
and innovative management focuses on maintaining flexibility in posi- 
tioning the organization strategically in uncertain and turbulent environ- 
ments. He manages change while systematically weighing decisions against 
the shared vision and values. Since transfer education is a primary mis- 
sion of the California Community College System, and since the number 
of students who transfer from a community college is an indicator of stu- 
dent success, MacDougall has steadfastly shaped SBCC to emphasize trans- 
fer education. Ninety-eight percent of those individuals interviewed agree 
that during the last few years SBCC has refocused institutional values 
and the institutional mission by increasingly emphasizing transfer. Cross 
describes this type of focus on transfer as the vertical focus, a **focus that 
can roughly be equated to emphasizing the transfer function of the com- 
prehensive mission." According to Cross, colleges that have a vertical 
focus "offer the liberal arts courses needed for transfer to four-year insti- 
tutions, stress student retention, offer transfer counseling services, con- 
duct follow-up studies of students transferring to four-year colleges to see 
how well they performed, accept performance on standardized academic 
achievement tests as a critical dimension of quality, and develop oppor- 
tunities for faculty members tc articulate course content with their depart- 
mental peers in four-year colleges" (1988, p. 38). 

Along with seventeen colleges statewide, SBCC was awarded state 
funding to establish a transfer center to assist students in transferring 
to four-year institutions. Since the majority of new SBCC students declare 
their eclucational goal as transfer, and since SBCC has one of the highest 
transfer rates in the state, transfer is clearly a primary component of 
SBCC's mission as a comprehensive community college. 

Although the institutional commitment of SBCC to transfer manifests 
itself in a variety of areas, one of the major elements of the transfer func- 
tion is dedicated cooperation and strong articulation of a 2+2+2 con- 
O pt with both local high schools and four-year institutions. This broad 
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commitment has been operationalized at four levels within the 
organization; 

• Educational Leadership Coalition (ELC) is a collaboration of educa- 
tional leaders convened to address the continuuftx of educating stu- 
dents from kindergarten through college graduation. The member- 
ship is composed of prejidents and district superintendents of 
community secondary and post-secondary educational institutions 
and is chaired by MacDougall. Many of the members of the ELC 
also serve on the Executive Steering Committee for the Articula- 
tion Council. 

• The membership of the Articulation Council Executive Steering 
Committee, also currently chaired by MacDougall, includes presi- 
dents and/or superintendents of Santa Barbara High School 
District, the neighboring district of Carpinterial Unified School Dis- 
trict, Westmont College (a private four-year college), and, recent- 
ly, the University of California at Santa Barbara. The Executive 
Steering Committee provides direction for the Articulation Council, 
approves projects, and allocates or develops resources to support 
projects to be undertaken by the Articulation Council. 

• The Implementation Committee is chaired by SBCC Vice Presi- 
dent of Academic Affairs John Romo, and membership includes 
site administrators from the member districts, faculty representa- 
tives, a parent representative, and an SBCC student representative. 
The Implementation Committee meets bimonthly to address issues 
that affect students who are moving through the overall educational 
structure. The goals of the Implementation Committee are to facili- 
tate students* transition from one educational system to the next, 
to generate project ideas, and to facilitate the implementation of 
ideas generated by faculty in the schools. Additionally, Implemen- 
tation Committee representatives fulfill a liaison function, inform- 
ing appropriate staff about Articulation Council activities and 
projects. 

• Subcommittees are made up of teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators who implement joint projects. For example, subcommittees 
work out specific articulation agreements between like programs 
in the high schools, community colleges, and four-year institutions 
and plan college information visits to the high school campuses. 

A specific outgrowth of the commendable accomplishments of this 
community-wide articulation effort is the newly developed 2+2 +2 Nursing 
Program, which allows a student to move from an entry-level high school 
certified nurse assistant course into the Licensed Vocational Nursing Pro- 
O „gram cooperatively offered through the high school district and adult 
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educarion office, and then into the Registered Associate Degree Nursing Pro- 
gram at SBCC, flowing potentially into a four-year bachelor's degree nurs- 
ing program offered by a state university at a local satellite campus, and cul- 
mmating m a master's degree nursing program provided by a California State 
University branch at a local hospital site. This mericulously c instructed pro- 
gram IS the consummation of carenil cource articulation and active involve- 
ment and sponsorship by local hospitals and includes a component of early 
outreach to junior high school students, especially ethnic minorities. 

Challenge 

Challenge is defined as challenging and meaningful work that feels 
important and contributory, contrasted with organizational indifference, 
the lack of psychological support for new ideas or creative work, apathy 
and low expectations. 

By its very nature, community college education involves a meaningfiji 
and challenging commitment to the processes of teaching students and 
providing open access. However, MacDougall never misses an opportu- 
nity to stress the institutional view that what happens in the teaching,/ 
learnmg environment between students and faculty is at the crux of the 
mstitution leaching and learning are the reasons for the institution's 
existence. Every college operation and function is in place to contribute 
to students' success. Each institutional decision is analyzed by asking how 
It will serve students. Therefore, every organizational participant's com- 
mitment to serving students is constantly being reinforced. 

Additionally, MacDougall meets with newly hired classified as well 
as certified personnel to acculturate them to the institutional values and 
mission, stressing their personal contribution to the "team effort " The 
formally structured two-day faculty orientation is another example of 
bBULs commitment to the teaching/learning process as an essential and 
valued element of the organizational culture. 

Sufficient Resources 

Sufficient resources refers to access to appropriate and adequate 
resources, including people, funds, facilities, and information. 

Information flows fiieely both up and down the SBCC organization 
Administrators work hard at keeping their constituencies informed. 
MacDougall sends a constant stream of articles to the faculty and ad- 
min^trators f^om a wide variety of academic literature, bulletins f^om 
the Office of the State Chancellor, and current research reports. Most 
of the material he forwards includes a personal note. Underlining and 
annotations in his own handwriting indicate that he has read the material 
Q -id is aware of how it relates to the recipient. 1 Q r- 
1 1 o O 
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In the mid'1980s MacDougall saw a window of opportunity for master 
planning. Consequently, the SBCC facilities are currently undergoing 
renovation and expansion. New and renovated buildings include th, re- 
cently completed Eli Luria Library and Learning Resource Center, an 
interdisciplinary facility currently under construction on the West Cam- 
pus, *i new student services buildir^, a parking structure for which working 
drawings have been completed, a new campus bookstore that will dou- 
ble the capacity of the present facility, and a proposed Business Develop- 
ment Center. From about 1988 through 1990 state funds and self-generated 
funds from the SBCC Foundation were more plentiful than they had 
been for ten years. However, due to a dramatic decline in state revenues, 
future funding looks bleak throughout the state. Because of careful tim- 
ing and planning, most of SBCC's renovation and expansion projects 
are in place. 

Resources to provide initial funding for staff innovation remain 
limited, although access to resources is perceived as fair and equitable. 
Personal interviews and direct researcher observation in this study, how- 
ever, indicated that both contingency funds to cover unanticipated costs 
and direct and indirect expenditure funds for establishing and sustain- 
ing innovative avA creative projects (particularly those incorporating new 
computer technology) are stretched far too thinly. MacDougall and his 
administrative team recognize this problem and are working with the 
SBCC Foundation to aggressively seek external funding to supplement 
state revenue. 

EncouragemeiM 

Encouragement reflects leaders' enthusiasm for new ideas, a non- 
evaluative atmosphere, a can-do mentality, and risk orientation, as con- 
trasted with status quo thinking, which is an organizational emphasis 
on keeping things the same, avoiding risks, avoiding controversy, and 
taking the most conservative course. 

Along with a multitude of highly successful creative and innovative 
undertakings, SBCC has ventured into some that have not been totally 
positive or benefitted the institution. Every SBCC administrator inter- 
viewed cited the Hotel, Restaurant, and Culinary (HRC) Project as both 
an institutional crisis and a creative and innovative undertaking. 

An overview of the HRC crisis as it was spontaneously shared in 
interviews with members of the instructional administration indicated 
that for many years the department chairperson of SBCC's Hotel, Res- 
taurant, and Culinary Program had advocated strengthening instruction 
by operating and managing a commercial hotel and restaurant staffed 
O by students enrolled in t^e HRC Program. Committed to supporting the 



HRC Program for three years SBCC actively explored alternatives in- 

Sr;«..p^~— ^^^^^ 

Tela :*;n X m ail hLv_, propejc, a 

first year of operatior. it became apparer^t that the project was r.ot work- 
ing. According to Vice President Romo: 

We just said that it was a noble idea that was ill-conceived, and 
we had to admitour mistake and let it go. Our P"-.^'-;- 
we could not run an operation that was not educationally sound 
for students. We stated that we were going to walk away rom 
t k was met with anger and frustration by the original lease 
bolder, who threatened further action. It never came to that how^ 
evt Approxin^atelv $800,000 in the cafeteria fund was lost^^^^^^^^^ 
that does not account for the astronomical costs of administra- 
tive time throughout the operation. 

In my first year as vice president, the came under my 
supervi7on. It consumed eve.y hour of every day. 1 did all other 
asSe ts of the VP job at home at night, jack Friedlander was dean 
7mC because in his first year on the job, he too was con- 
sumed W the program. All through it, Peter never blamed, never 
baXd off he'hung in there. 1 was real impressed with h.s te- 
nacity and being able to deal with everyone (h-erview, 1989). 

Notwithstanding, failure of the HRC project j 
SBCCs commitment to creativity and 

of « mnortinfi faculty innovation is reinforced by Kanter (1983), who, when 
1 mparin hiS^^^ and less successful American corporations. 

rrTcfthtWrforniingorganizan^ 

^nA a climate of success. Kanter states that a culture ot pride is emo 
bna ar^ value commitment between person and organization; people 
f^e? hat they 'belong' to a meaningful entity and can realize cherished 
vales by their contributions" (p. 151). Interviewees a: every level, frorn 
top administrators to classified employees, consistendy expressed a teei- 
ng of Se n belonging to an excellent organization with a record of 
achievement They feh that they were contributing members of a team 
rather than mere employees of a large organization 

The d^^ersity of creative and innovative projects, both successful and 
O unsucclll. attests to the institution's er^thusiasm for and support of 
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new ideas. Innovation and creativity thrive on the SBCC campus, as 
demonstrated by projects such as the highly visible Santa Barbara City 
College Foundation, the recently funded Tomorrow's Teachers Progr - 
the Transfer Achievement Program (TAP), and the Classroom Research 
Project to improve teaching effectiveness. 

The SBCC Foundation provides a paramount example of MacDougalPs 
building-block concept for inculcating a can-do mentality in the organiza- 
tional culture. When MacDougall came to SBCC more than eight years 
ago, the foundation was administered on a part-time basis by a former 
staff member who had taken an early retirement. During the period of 
this retiree's involvement, the foundation, although modest, demonstrated 
increasing potential. By setting aside enough funds for seven months of 
salary, the college was able to hire the current director, Jim Minnow, an 
experienced full-time fiind raiser. He was appointed with the stipulation 
that he would have * ^ not only generate his own salary, but also concur- 
rently undertake a major capital campaign to raise more than $2 million. 
The capital campaign was intended to provide the necessary match to state 
funding for construction of a new library and learning resource center, 
as well as a new social sciences classroom building. In addition, Minnow 
gready expanded the foundation's role by assisting both academic and stu- 
dent services departments as they attempted tncir own fund-raising efforts. 

In the fall of 1989, the foundation began a long-range capital cam- 
paign by developing plans through the year 2000. The Santa Barbara City 
College Century Campaign: Toward the Year 2000 provides an overview 
of the college's accomplishments, educates foundation members about 
budgetary matters, and compares expenditures per student with both the 
state and university and the state college systems. It also notes 

. . .that state budgets provide campus administrators and planners 
with litde flexibility to enhance, expand, and create im^yortant pro- 
grams, provide significant scholarship assistance to students, reward 
excellent teaching and develop faculty incentives, enhance existing 
classrooms and laboratories, and install equipment which reflects 
current technology (Santa Barbara City College Foundation, 1989). 

Toward the Year 2000 delineates several broad categories that require 
increased private financial support. 

(a) The college seeks to establish endowed faculty chairs in several 
disciplines. The suggested amount required to endow a chair is $350,000, 
and the Foundation Director seeks to endow five new positions over the 
next five years. 

(b) The college will endeavor to establish endowed professorships. 
O These professorships would require endowments of $75,000 each and 
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would provide the necessary supplemental financial support of each 
seleaed faculty member. 

(c) Due to the excessively high cost of housing within a reasonable 
distance from '^^e campus, Santa Barbara City College has been work- 
ing and continues to work on a faculty housing subsidy plan, since the 
exorbitant cost of housing impedes SBCC's ability to compete in attracting 
the bast faculty (Santa Barbara City College Foundation, 1989). 

Another innovative project, Tomorrovy's Teachers, has two strands. 
In the first strand, students, particularly those from underrepresented 
groups, who are interested in pursuing careers in teaching will be identi- 
fied as early as the ninth grade. Participating local high schools will fos- 
ter the students' interests through a teaching club, a summer education 
class between the Uth and I2th grades, and paid internships as teach- 
ing assistants in elementary schools. Upon acceptance by a four-year in- 
stitution or SBCC, these students will receive financial aid.. The second 
strand of the project will encourage employed instructional aides to pur- 
sue careers as teachers by providing tutorial support and financial 
assistance. 

The importance of the teaching and learning environment, the class- 
room, is a major focus at SBCC. In interview notes for the 1989 Roueche, 
Baker, and Rose national leadership study, MacDougall stated: 

If we are really going to make a difference in ou institutions, 
then we have got to involve our faculty. The power of research 
increases our ability to do this in pointing out just Low influen- 
tial the faculty members can be. If we can use the research by 
providing feedback to the faculty members that you really can 
make a difference. . .then this can be tremendously motivating 
for the faculty. ... If we can show through our research how piv- 
otal their position is, and work with them in developing ways 
they can utilize this potential to the greatest degree possible, it 
is going to make a big difference in ouv institution. 

As an outgrowth of the institutional research referred to by MacDougall, 
SBCC submitted an instructional improvement proposal to the state,' 
tided "Improvement of Student Learning and Retention Through Class- 
room Strategies," to help ten or fifteen faculty develop classroom behaviors 
demonstrated in research to be effective in making a difference in teach- 
ing and learning environments. By applying those behaviors with class- 
room teachers, SBCC anticipated that it would be possible to see what 
effects a systematic application of those behaviors might have on stu- 
dents' retention, grades, and satisfaction with instructional faculty. The 
Q -eject was not initially flinded by the state, yet MacDougall made good 
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his promise "to find the money somewhere to do this because I think 
this can be very important to us" (Interview, 1989). 

The project proposal was revised based on a first self-funded year, 
resubmitted, and received state funding for the following year. The overall 
goal of the project^s second year was to increase student success and reten- 
tion in selected courses through the implementation of one or more in- 
novative instructional strategies in the classroom setting. In the 1988-89 
academic year, faculty representatives from seven of the nine instruaional 
divisions participated in the project. They reported gaining expertise in 
new instructional strategies, expanding their ability as facilitators of learn- 
ing in the classroom, improving the level of their personal satisfaction 
and fulfillment from the classroom experience, and gaining a deepened 
sense of being a participant in the collegial community. While some of 
the participants' projects markedly improved retention and more produc- 
tive student performance, others did not generate objective data to sup- 
port participants' positive subjective experiences. However, in all cases, 
there was a perceptible sense of change in student satisfaction with learn- 
ing, accompanied by a significant increase in faculty members' satisfac- 
tion with teaching. 

Certainly the instructional improvement project warranted the in- 
stitutional commitment of initial start-up funds that ultimately resulted 
in state funriing. Li^^eratiire on creative and innovative management (Ama- 
bile and Gryskiewicz, 1987; Kanter, 1988; Peters and Waterman, 1982; 
Kuhn, 1985) stresses the importance of providing resources to nurture 
and support creativity and innovation by underwriting new projects. In 
a time of statewide fiscal restraint, SBCC has carefully allocated budget 
resources to support innovation. Unlike funds for many colleges through- 
out the state, revenue generated from the state lottery does not all go 
into the institution's general fund to cover the costs of operations (in- 
duding salaries). A portion of the SBCC lottery funds is set aside specifi- 
cally for discretionary funding of new projects. Although resources may 
be limited, faculty access is perceived as fair and equitable. Allocation 
of resources in this manner transmits a powerful message to the organi- 
zation; creativity and innovation will be supported and rewarded with 
resources. 

Recognition 

Recognition consists of the general sense that creative/innovative work 
will receive appropriate feedback, support, recognition, and reward, where- 
as inappropriate evaluation indudes too much criticism of new ideas or 
work; work that is evaluated on external criteria, not on the value of 
O the work itself; and lack of feedback on work. 
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MacDougall consistently acknowledges the efforts of everyone who 
contributes to meetings, events, projects, and virtually all activities on 
the campus. He sends personal handwritten notes as well as formal and 
informal memos to individual faculty members, members of the adminis- 
tration, and citizens of the community, expressing his appreciation for 
their efforts. He is visible on the campus, taking every opportunity to 
interact with the staff and to verbally express his thanks for their hard 
work and commitment. MacDougall has expanded the college's forma! 
recognition process with numerous symbolic avenues for honoring both 
students and college staff for outstanding achievement. Premier among 
these is the college's annual report. The Community College: A Mission 
of Excellence, a beautifully illustrated celebration of instructional improve- 
ment ar SBCC. The report describes innovative teaching methodology 
and research activities by the institution's distinguished faculty. In his 
introduction to the eighth annual edition, MacDougall states that 

Excellence, for an individual or an organization, persists when 
motivation and commitment combine with opportunities for 
revitalization. Santa Barbara City College is committed to as- 
suring that the teaching/learning process is our central focus and 

that we strive for its continuing improvement With pride, 

the College acknowledges individual faculty members who have 
worked to improve the teaching/learning process at the College. 
These individuals exemplify the commitment of Santa Barbara 
City College to excellence in our educational programs and ser- 
vices (Santa Barbara City College, 1989, p. 5). 

Sufficient Time 

Sufficient time refers to adequate time to develop creative solutions 
to problems/challenges, contrasted with insufficient time, characterized 
by too heavy a workload in too little time. 

SBCC has innovative projects underway throughout the campus. 
Personal interviews and direct observation indicated that staff at every 
level feel overtaxed and overburdened with an ever-increasing workload 
and an unrelenting demand for creative and innovative projects that con- 
tribute to the college mission. MacDougall and Friedlander (1989) stated 
that staff overextension, burn-out, and resentment can result from the 
following conditions: *Xa) the same administrators and faculty members 
are asked to assume responsibility for an innovation year after year; (b) 
staff members are not provided with adequate release time and/or 
resources to develop and implement the innovation; (c) no additional 
Q^ -ids ate available to relieve staff members of the excessive workload they 
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endure during the early stages of the project, or to accommodate the in- 
creased work activity resulting from the success of their program; (d) the 
workloads of support staff are not taken into account in decisions to add 
new programs at the institution; and (e) unrealistic goals are set for the 
innovation" (p. 257). 

All of the above conditions exist not only at SBCC, but also at all 
ten innovative community colleges included in the MacDougall and Fried- 
lander study. 

Other Organizational Characteristics 

Aspects of the overall organizational culture that are not addressed 
above include a cooperative and collaborative atmosphere, good organiza- 
tional communication, the valuing of creativity, and systematic strategic 
planning and decision making. These positive characteristics are contrasted 
with environmental obstacles such as inappropriate competition within 
the organization, inappropriati^ reward systems, lack of support from other 
avea&, overly formal and bureaucratic procedures, little regard for creativity, 
and an overly political atmosphere, 

SBCC was consistently described by interviewv*es as an organization 
with a stimulating environment, one that challenged, yet supported, in- 
dividuals and their ideas. MacDougall is aware that bureaucratic com- 
pliance demands from the state can create environmental obstacles to 
effective functioning and creative and innovative management. He has 
publicly pledged to advocate a reduction of unnecessary compliance 
documentation at the state level, and he has directed his administrative 
team to consolidate the workload to reduce unnecessary duplication wher- 
ever possible and to delegate decision making to the lowest level possible. 

Conclusion 

Leadership behaviors contributing to creativity and innovation have 
emerged in the literature as generative components of effective organiza- 
tional cultures and organizational renewal (Kantcr, 1983, Peters, 1988; 
Peters and Waterman, 1982; Roueche and Baker, 1987). Renewal, revitali- 
zation, and recommitment are required antidotes to the national organiza- 
tional epidemic of apathy, escalating environmental turbulence, and un- 
certainty perniciously infecting organizations in the mature phase of their 
life cycles. 

Studies (Cross and Fideler, 1989; Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989; 
AACjC Commission on the Future of Community Colleges, 1988) have 
observed that community colleges are clearly moving from the growth 
phase of their developmental life cycle to the maturity phase, distinguished 
O by a slower pace of growth, ambivalence in the larger community about 
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their role and mission, and competing internal priorities. Tichy and 
Devfmna (1986) warned that if organizations do not consciously inter* 
vene to cultivate institutional renewal and revitalization, the next stage 
in the organizational life cycle is decline. Numerous studies have attempted 
to diagnose various aspects of the problem of reinvigorating organiza- 
tions drifting toward decline, yet many merely conclude by describing 
the threat of impending disaster if change does not occur.. 

The case study of SBCC was designed to explicate the essential charac' 
ter, nature, and meaning of creativity and innovation as it is present in 
a mature community college organizational culture. The study focused 
on those variables that foster creativity and innovation as catalysts for 
organizational renewal and revitalization and contribute to an institu- 
tion's adaptability and responsiveness. SBCC provides a powerful model 
of an organizational culture with shared values at every level. Its strong 
culture was evident in organizational rites, rituals, and symbols. Institu- 
tional structures and processes of governance, strategic planning, and de- 
cision making, which reflect the institutional mission and values, have 
been intentionally and effectively shaped by the leadership. 

This study of a creative and innovative community college's organiza- 
tional culture has indicated directions for consciously rethinking and re- 
structuring organizational culture to accomplish revitalization and renewal. 
Yet it has raised several unanswered questions that were beyond the scope 
and methodology of the research design for this study. Additional re- 
search in several areas could test and expand the findings of this study 
and would enhance the growing body of literature on organizational cul- 
ture in the community college: (1) a similar case study (or studies) of other 
community colleges that have been ranked among the leading institu- 
tions in creativity and innovation; (2) a study of the organizational cul- 
ture of SBCC compared with the organizational cultures of other col- 
leges with recognized institutional leaders in innovation; and (3) a 
comparative study of community college organizational structures as 
stimulants or obstacles to innovation and creativity. 

Community colleges throughout the nation now must choose between 
organizational decline or conscious commitment to organizational renewal. 
This study of Santa Barbara City College, a community college that has 
successfully made the leap from maturity to revitalization, demonstrates 
the importance of creativity and innovation as forces that drive organiza- 
tional vitality and renev/al. 
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Chapter 8 

Cultural Leadership: 
The Founder 



By Phyllis Bather 

In the 1990s the need for leadership in the nation's community colleges 
is especially critical as they are faced with replacing growing numbers 
of retiring presidents. Many of those retirir^ founded the institutions 
they'll be leaving—founded them during tht years of stability, prosperity, 
and growth in the 1960s. Their successors will face a vasdy different en- 
vironment—one marked by competition for scarce resources and turbulence. 

In guiding organizational change, new community college presidents 
of the 1990s should take their cue from effective leadership behaviors in 
the corporate world. They should also study effective leadership behaviors 
exhibited by founding and succeeding presidents at excellent communi- 
ty colleges. To that end, this chapter presents a case study of a founding 
president, Richard H. Hagemeyer, at a celebrated community college- 
Central Piedmont Community College, Charlotte, North Carolina— and 
Chapter Nine examines his successor, Ruth G, Shaw. 

The Blueprint for the Case Study 

Conducting a case study of Central Piedmont and its presidential 
succession provided the opportunity to chronicle and render factual in- 
formation; to examine social, political^ individual, and organizational 
phenomena; and to engage in evaluation and interpretation (Yin, 1989). 
Among the data sources of the study were administrative documenta- 
tion (e.g., progress reports, annual reports; letters, memoranda, and other 
communiques; agendas, announcements, minutes, written reports of 
events; formal studies or evaluations of the site; and newsclippings and 
articles appearing in the media); archival records (e.g., organizational 
records, budgets, organizational charts, survey data previously collected 
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about the site, and lists of names); direct on-s'te observation; participant 
observation; historical profiles of the founding and the succeeding presi- 
dent; and, following the presidents* interviews, interviews of a purposive 
sample of individuals who had served with one president or both. 

A combination of Critical Incident and Behavioral Events interview 
techniques were employed. The depfh interviewing (Patton, 1987), pur- 
sued through a structured, field-tested interview guide, afforded the 
researcher the opportunity to observe thoughts, attitudes, and feelings; 
to note the manner in which interviewees had organized the world and 
attached meaning to what goes on within it; and to learn about behaviors 
that took place at earlier points in time. 

Data were analyzed using the theoretical frameworks of Schein (1985a) 
and Bass (1985a, 1985b). Schein (1985a) asserts; 

Organizational cultures are created by leaders, and one of the most 
decisive functions of leadership may well be the creation, the 
management, and— if and when that may become necessary— the 
destruction of culture. Culture and leadership, when one examines 
them closely, are two sides of the same coin, and neither can real- 
ly be understood by itself. In fact, there is a possibility-underem- 
phasized in leadership research— that the only thing of real impor- 
tance that leaders do is to aeate and manage culture and that the 
unique talent of leaders is their ability to work with culture (p. 2). 

Additionally, Schein contends that leaders must develop an under- 
standing of the organizational life cycle, the distinct functions of culture 
within each phase of the life cycle, and the mechanisms of change re- 
quired by each phase in order to initiate and influence culture. 

To assess Central Piedmont's culture according to Schein's theoreti- 
cal framework, the data were examined to determine the organization's 
basic assumptions about its relationship to its environment, about the 
nature of truth and reality, about human nature, about human activity, 
and about the nature of human relationships (Schein, 1985a). Data were 
also ex?^mined to determine the use of primary and secondary mechan- 
isms for embedding and reinforcing culture as identified by Schein (1985a) 
and detailed in Chapter One. 

To determine the extent to which the leadership behaviors of each 
president influenced the development of the organization's culture and 
organizational change, data regarding each president's leadership behaviors 
were simultaneously examined from the perspective of Bass's (1985a, 1985b) 
theoretical framework of leadership. That framework differentiates trans- 
actional and transformational behaviors and provides an environmen* 
Q tal milieu in which each might arise: 
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In a well-structured environment with clear and strong norms, 
sanctions, and institutions in which the social and economic status 
quo IS reasonably satisfying, more of the leadership which oc- 
curs is likely to be transactional. On the other hand, in distressed 
socief cs, whose institutions are unable to cope with violations 
of expectations and need dissatisfactions, more of the /-iadership 
which emerges is likely to be transformational (p. 1,', }). 

Bass (1985a) asserts that in times of distress or rapid change-the cur- 
rent environment of the corporate and community college worlds- 
ImTTu in'^'P transactional 
Lad r >K w,"^ ^^^^^ transformational 

leader with an ability to recognize the need for revitalization, to create 
a new vision, and to institutionalize change who is best able to trans- 
form organizations in unpredictable times 

Bass (1985a) identifies five categories of behaviors: contingent rein- 
forcement, management-by-exception, consideration, intellectual stimu- 
lation, and charisma with a subfactor of inspirational leadership. Indicative 
of the transactional leader is a preponderance of contingent reinforce! 
ment and managrment-by-exception; indicative of the transformational 
leader is a preponderance of consideration, intellectual stimulation, and 
chansmatic/inspiradonal leadership. Bass (1985a) asserts that indiv dual 
leaders can exhibit both behaviors, "but in different amounts" (p. 22). 

The Founding President: Establishing the College's Culture 

m writing about organizational culture formation, Ott (1989) isolates 
hree sources or determinants of organizational culture: the broader so- 
oe al culture m which the organization resides; the nature of the organl 
zanon s business environment or business; and the values, basic assump- 
oons, andbehefe of the founder or early dominant leaders-a determinant 

'"'^"'"''^ organizational behavior and 
he c t^^^^^^^^^^ ^'"'l^''' (^985a). The formation of 

the culture of Central Piedmont Community College reflects each of the 
Aree determinants with the influence of the founder predominating. 
What became the shared values of the college were essentLly the values 
basic assumptions, and beliefs of the founder 

state^vslroT^ ^If^'^^ "^^-^V^noined a newly formed 

M """""^ state system 

nt S f '^^'^"^^^^ colleges that essentially mirrored Hagemeyer^ 
own behefe; both believed in providing each student the opportunity o 
learn at his or her own pace, in reaching each student in the classroor^ 
jegardless of his or her level, and in meeting the community's neX 
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Indeed, Hagemeyer envisioned that the concerted efforts of the right 
group of people could forge, from Mecklenburg College and the state's 
industrial education center located in Charlotte, the new educational en* 
terprise for which the state and legislation called— a comprehensive com* 
munity college, specifically. Central Piedmont Community College. 

The specific vision of how to create a comprehensive community 
college— a new service and product in the marketplace— Schein (1983b) 
characterizes as entrepreneurial. As Schein (1985a), Ott (1989), and Bennis 
(1989) describe as typical of most founders, Hagemeyer brought his en- 
trepreneurial vision and his strategy of excellence with him from his past. 

For ten years prior to coming to Charlotte, Hagemeyer had been an 
administrative staff member at Henry Ford Community College in Dear- 
born, Jylichigan— a comprehensive community college Hagemeyer (Inter- 
view, 1989) called "one of the real pioneers." Although Central Piedmont 
was to be a comprehensive community college, Hagemeyer's vision, 
emanating from his Henry Ford experience, was that the core mission 
of Central Piedmont was to meet the articulated needs of business and 
industry by training students in job-related skills for the current and emerg- 
ing job market. In Charlotte-Mecklenburg, Hagemeyer's vision and the 
second cultural determinant— the nature of Central Piedmont's "busi- 
ness" and the "business" environment of Central Piedmont— found a 
match. 

Another aspect of Hagemeyer*s vision resulted from his success at 
Henry Ford Community College in starting and coordinating the col- 
lege's training program for Ford Motor Company. According to Hage- 
meyer, it was one of "old Henry Ford's pet projects" (Interview, 1989), 
replete with unique teaching methodologies and training materials. Un- 
dergirding this aspect of his vision were the beliefs that (1) educational 
truth in the community college came most often not from educational 
theories and methodologies, but from experience in business and indus- 
try; and (2) because of the nontraditional nature of the student popula- 
tion and the mission of the community college, traditional teaching metho- 
dologies were ineffective and the educational status quo should be 
challenged. 

Another influence on Hagemeyer 's vision came directly from the cul- 
ture of the Ford Motor Company, where he worked prior to Henry Ford 
Community College. Hagemeyer was part of a strong culture driven by 
the vision of Ford Motor Company founder Henry Ford I. 

Henry Ford I was the monarch of an empire that was ruled by a "bi- 
zarre combination of feudal laws, naked power" (Collier and Horowitz, 
1987, p. 201) and by the man who was Ford's "other self," Harry Ben- 
O nett (Collier and Horowitz, 1987, p. 157). Authority and control were 
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centralized at Ford Motor Company because of Ford's belief that the only 
decisions of value were those that came from the pioneering spirit that 
he represented— a spirit that championed visionary innovation against 
safer, less exciting alternatives (Lacey, 1986). Ford paid little attention 
to the structure of the company, dismissing it with his heavily transac- 
tional belief in "no organization, no specific duties attaching to any po- 
sition, no line of succession or authority, very few titles, and no confer- 
ences" (Ford and Crowther, 1922, p. 207). 

Henry Ford I and Harry Bennett shared a view about financial reports: 
"You never know what someone will do with one of these" (Collier and 
Horowitz, 1987, p. 202). Consultants working for Henry Ford II under 
the direction of Charles B» "Tex" Thorton, who had been hired for his 
financial expertise, asked a member of the controller's office for his projec- 
tion of some figures in six months' time. The consultants in turn were 
asked, most seriously, "What would you like them to be?" (Collier and 
Horowitz, 1987, p. 218). These cultural aspects had a marked influence 
on the vision Hogemeyer brought to Central Piedmont. 

With a clear vision about what the nature of Central Piedmont should 
be as a community college and the kind of instructional approaches it 
should take, Hagemeyer began the process of culture formation. As out- 
lined by Schein (1985a), Hagemeyer began by bringing into the college 
a core group that shared his initial vision, or as Ott (1989) expresses it, 
were "strongly predisposed to accepting it" (p. 88). Hagemeyer said he 
"was very fortunate because I was able to locate people, or they located 
us, who were really wanting to become a part of something that was differ- 
ent" (Interview, 1989). 

The Board of Trc tees was in place at the time Hagemeyer was named 
president, and its members, strong politically and powerful in the com- 
munity, provided additional core support. Hagemeyer also sought sup- 
port within the community, according to Assistant to the President Worth 
Campbell (Interview, 1990), by "working on public relations, spending 
a good deal of time talking about what [Central Piedmont] could do." 

To this, he added his structure for success. From the beginning, as 
people were brought in to form Central Piedmont's core, a centraliza- 
tion of authority and control existed that mirrored the Ford Motor Com- 
pany's industrial organizational culture. As Hagemeyer explained, "When 
we first started, I don't think we had a structure, and I jokingly remarked 
that I even ordered the toilet paper" (Interview, 1989). 

Bill Mcintosh joined Central Piedmont in 1962, when it was still the 
Central Industrial Education Center, a^ department head of data process- 
ing and electronics. He wns serving as vice president of educanonal plan- 
O inz and evaluation when Hagemeyer retired, and he related that with 
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Hagemeyer's level of involvement "he was the architect of educational 
programs; he was the architect of the student development program" (In- 
terview, 1990). Bill Claytor (Interview, 1990), a member of the Board of 
Trustees for thirteen years who was serving as board chair when Hage- 
meyer retired, indicated "he was basically the sole decision maker of most 
every decision that had to be made at Central Piedmont." As Hagemeyer 
(Interview, 1989) expressed it, "I had my fingers in everything to avoid 
where I had to delegate it." 

Hagemeyer ensured retention of authority and control, the essence 
of his entrepreneurial leadership style, by fashioning the responsibilities 
of administrative positions after what he had observed in business and 
industry. The people whom Hagemeyer brought in, as he explained it, 
"were people who had experience in various other places, but not this 
kind of experience" (Interview, 1989). Recruiting people who had excel- 
lent administrative experience but no experience in the type of institu- 
tion he envisioned kept his expertise and experience in the new venture 
paramount and authority and conr.ol centered in the office of the 
president. 

This carefully constituted core group, composed of a Board of Trustees 
and a small number of faculty, staff, and administrators, under Hage- 
meyer*s leadership and following his vision, began to act in concert, creat- 
ing an organization, building a common history, and arriving at cultural 
elements. Cultural elements are learned solutions to external adaptation 
and internal integration that come through positive problem solving or 
anxiety-avoidance (Schein, 1984). Anxiety-avoidance plays an extreme- 
ly important role in culture formation because of the anxiety created by 
the human need for cognitive consistency and order apparent in the cog- 
nitive maps of an established culture, and because of the anxiety associated 
with hostile environmental conditions that may resuk from something 
different and new and with social relationships that are unstable. 

According to Schein (1984), founders and early leaders of organiza- 
tions provide most of the cultural solutions in new organizations. 
Hagemeyer diffused for his followers much of the anxiety that accompa- 
nies doing something different: according to Mcintosh (Interview, 1990), 
board members, faculty, staff, and administrators deferred to Hagemeyer's 
experience, expertise, and self-confidence. 

Hagemeyer's entrepreneurial vision— a vision shaped by success in 
his past— became a most important facet in the acting, creating, and build- 
ing processes. His goal of educational excellence, with its heavy empha- 
sis on occupational education and service to business and industry and 
its challenge to traditional teaching methodologies and the educational 
Q status quo, drove what had to be done and provided cultural solutions. 
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The college succeeded in solving external problems of adaptation and 
internal problems of creating a workable set of relationship rules. For 
example, from 1964 to 1967 the college saw a 280 percent increase in en- 
rollment, and the budget nearly doubled. In 1969 the college received 
initial accreditation (Warren, 1988) and later that year was invited to 
join the League for Innovation in the Community College. This invita- 
tion demonstrates that the educational status quo was successfully 
challenged with what were at the time considered to be innovative teach- 
ing and learning methodologies— the use of audio and video tapes that 
permitted individualized instruction at the student's own pace. 

The college's success is directly attributable to the basic assumptions 
contained inHagemeyer's vision of the organization's relationship to its 
environment, the nature of truth and reality, and the nature of human 
activity. These basic assumptions become the foundation for shared cul- 
tural assumptions or values around which a college's culture takes shape 
(Schein, 1985a). With their base in anxiety-reduction, the cultural as- 
sumptions that are formed possess a high degree of stability (Schein, 1984). 

Embedding and Reinforcing the Culture 

As he had in establishing his core group within the college, Hagemeyer 
made human resource selections carefully. In embedding and reinforc- 
ing culture, he used **one of the most subde yet most potent ways in which 
culture gets embedded and perpetuated" (Schein, 1985a, p. 235)— the hiring 
process. He continued to hire those who were compatible with the or- 
ganizational culture. By paying attention to, measuring, and controlling 
hiring, he demonstrated another of the primary embedding and reinforcing 
mechanisms. Criteria applied in the promotion process emphasized per- 
sonal affinity with the organizational culture. 

An examination of organizational charts from a historical perspec- 
tive reveals that the organization of the college followed an initial mix- 
ture of models from education and from business and industry, moving 
in the 1970s more to the industrial model. The initial mixture gave 
Hagemeyer latitude in pursuing a "promotion-from-within policy" (In- 
terview, 1989). Hagemeyer explained the relationship of the changing ti- 
tles on the organizational chart, promotion, and the criteria used for 
promotion: 

There is a saying that I think everyone agrees to and that is. The 
person who is granting the title doesn't think too much about 
it, but the person who is getting the title thinks it is very impor- 
tant.* So, in the movement throughout the growth period, a lot 
O of people ended up in positions that they made, that five years 
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before they would have never thought that they could have had. 
But, they had really produced. The opportunity was there, and 
they had grown to the point where they could fit in. And sud- 
denly they ended up with titles that they could brag about. And 
that's good for morale (Interview, 1989). 

Promotion of this nature led to ten vice presidents on the organiza- 
tional chart prior to Hagemeyer's retirement/ resignation. 

While business and industry experts might have examined that final 
organizational chart for problems of span of control, span of control was 
not an issue for Central Piedmont. Selection and promotion of this na- 
ture, -^5 posited by Schein (1985a), serve as ^'powerful mechanisms for 
embedding and perpetuating the culture" (p. 230). As Hagemeyer (Inter- 
view, 1989) reflected: 

It is the concept of span of control, according to theory, which 
iimits the number of people one leader is expected to supervise, 
but what happens when yo»» have different people doing differ- 
ent things with different ideas? Yet, if everybody is in tune, and 
they all are in agreement concerning what they want to do, and 
they have a similar philosophy, it'' not really a problem. When 
the same kinc^ of people live together for ^ long time, you pretty 
much know what the other person is going to do The con- 
tinuity that we were able to develop and maintain enhanced our 
program immensely. 

Continuity at the managerial level can be noted in the fact that upon 
Hagemeyer's retirement, "of the ten or twelve top people that I had sur- 
rounding me . . . the least time on staff of that group was seven years, the 
next one was eleven years" (Interview, 1989). In essence, Hagemeyer used 
the primary culture embedding and reinforcing mechanisms of recruit- 
ment, selection, promotion, retirement, and excommunication; status and 
reward; and what a leader does or does not pay attention to, measure, 
and control. He combined these with the secondary mechanism, as iden- 
tified by Schein (1985a), of organization design and structure to main- 
tain within Central Piedmont a coherence in thinking, philosophy, vision, 
cultural assumptions, and valu^^s. 

Using Organizational Systems and Procedures 

Hagemeyer used another of Schein 's (1985a) secondary mechanisms 
fo'' embedding and reinforcing culture—organizational systems and pro- 
cedures that reflect cultural assumptions. Systems and procedures for com- 
O munication, decision making, college planning and development, budgeting, 
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and staff development were generated around the organizational design 
and structure that Hagemeyer shaped through early hiring practices and 
through retention of authority and control in the office of the president. 
As such, organizational systems and procedures provided signals to fol- 
lowers regarding what Hagemeyer did or did not pay attention to, mea- 
sure, and control. 

Communication and Decision Makir.s 

In the early days of the college, communication as a whole was quite 
informal and most often oral. Hagemeyer's communication with all seg- 
ments of the college-administrators, faculty, staff, and students-was in- 
formal and personal. He walked around, talked to people, and invited 
people to drop by his office. He established social relationships with ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and staff by entertaining in his home. 

As Central Piedmont grew, Hagemeyer became socially distant, fol- 
lowing the industrial model, according to Mclntoi^h (Interview, 1990). 
Hagemeyer's regular visits around campus were less frequent, and invi- 
tations to his office declined except for specific matters of business, which 
established greater distance. However, Cindy Johnston, who joined Cen- 
tral Piedmont in 1976 as a part-time instructor and was serving as depart- 
ment head of Adult Basic Literacy Education (ABLE) when Hagemeyer 
retired, indicated that his communication with her and her department 
remained direct. As she explained, "If [Hagemeyer] was interested, I mean 
if he was really interested and committed to something, I think he went 
whole-heartedly into that" by maintaining direct communication (Inter- 
view, 1990). , , 
Communication as a whole, despite changes promoted by the growth 
of the college, never lost the organizational structure and design charac- 
teristic of authority and control at the top. For example, organizational 
charts reflected specific vertical lines of reporting and responsibility. Re- 
search indicates that the protocol of reporting lines often was not followed. 
Vice presidents, directly responsible to the executive vice president, would 
bypass their line of reporting by "going directly to Hagemeyer," said Joe 
Barwick, a member of the English Department who served as president 
of the faculty senate during Hagemeyer's administration (Interview, 1990). 
According to former Executive Vice President Gayle Simmons, Campbell, 
and Mcintosh (Interviews, 1990), vice presidents realized that Hagemeyer 
ultimately held authority and control and made the decisions. This con- 
doned management activity did much to perpetuate Hagemeyer's early 
hands-on approach with its centralized authority and control. 

When Hagemeyer asked someone for input into a decision, Barwick 
(Interview, 1990) reported that "what he really wanted was affirmation 
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of the decision he'd alrps^dy made." According to Barwick, mo>t frequendy 
input was sought from someone who would have a key role to play in 
the implementation of the decision. 

Outside of the offices of the president and the executive vice presi- 
dent, the only formal coUegewide structure for communicating and gather- 
ing information for decision making was, as Hagemeyer explained, 
". . .what we called a Cabinet. It was the top people with whom I inter- 
acted on a daily basis. They reported back and forth" (Interview, 1989). 
Educational areas, budget responsibility centers, and departments, for 
example, met infrequently, if at all, reported Barwick (Interview, 1990) 
and Administrative Secretary Judy Smith (Interview, 1990). The faculty 
senate met once a month, and as Barwick commenced, "Although 
Hagemeyer wanted a senate, valued a senate, ... he had a little bit of dif- 
ficulty with it because there's no line there [of organizational reporting] 
so he could actually control it" (Intervievv , 1990). The Cabinet met weekly. 

It is important to point out that a fit with the organizational culture 
at large does not always ensure a perfect fit with the culture of subgroups 
within an organization (Schein, 1985a; Ott, 1989). Such was the case with 
the Hagemeyer Cabinet- On occasion, some socialization of Cabinet mem- 
bers took place. As explained by Ott (1989), the socialization process is 
a learning process in which individuals learn appropriate behavior for 
their positions through interaaions with those who have normative be- 
liefs about the roles of those individuals and the authority to reward or 
punish. Commitment and satisfaction of the individuals are created by 
narrowing the gap between organizational and individual expectations. 

Carrietta Adkins, who joined the college in 1984 as director of staff 
development and was serving in that capacity when Hagemeyer retired, 
learned from observing the interactions of the Cabinet that 

Things didn't happen in an open forum. They happened through 
negotiation, behind the scenes. So, if I wanted something, I was 
not going to risk being embarrassed publicly at the Cabinet meet- 
ing. I got it all worked out ahead of the meeting and set a time 
with him to discuss the issue, so that when it was presented pub- 
licly it was de facto. Hagemeyer supports it. That's it (Interview, 
1990). 



Hagemeyer also provided an example of socialization as it was used 
with the Cabinet: 

We taught people that we met every Wednesday morning and 
we'd talk. Again, we ran this in a very businesslike way. One 
O or two people learned the hard way that when we said we started 
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at eight o'clock, we did. One particular person came in a little 
later twice, and everybody kind of looked at that person. I spoke 
to her at another time. I said, 'We're starting at eight o'clock." 
The next morning the door was locked, and she was never late 
again (Interview, 1989). 

Effective socialization led to effective cultural fit; people were social- 
ized to share information rather than to question, which Ott (1989) posits 
can contribute to organizational rigidity and overconformance. By creating 
an environment where competition among staff members could flour- 
ish, the Cabinet kept Hagemeyer apprised about the activities of the col- 
lege s various administrative units, infrequently raising issues for discus- 
sion or question. 

The manner in which the Cabinet (and the organization as a whole) 
was consistently asked by Hagemeyer to determine what Schein (1985a) 
calls the nature of truth and reality provides additional insight into com- 
munication, decision making, and governance processes. 

It was Hagemeyer's basic assumption that the people with whom he 
worked were rational individuals. For example, when suggesting ideas 
that challenged traditional teaching methodologies and the educational 
status quo, he believed that "people will enthusiastically support change 
If they are given a good rationale or they are convinced that it is worth- 
while to try it and given the support to try it" (Interview, 1989). While 
talking about motivating .ntiembers of the college community whom he 
attempted to influence, such as Cabinet members, Hagemeyer (Interview. 
lycv) noted: 

It's just communicating with them with ideas that make sense 
and letting their own good judgment make the decision. I think 
a president has to be a salesperson. You have to sell ideas, and 
the ideas have to be sound ideas. 

He could reveal truth and sell it rather than lead others to discover 
it. He would lay out the facts and say. 'Okay, now just use your com- 
mon sense. Does this make sense?'" (Interview, 1989). To Hagemeyer ex- 
planations played a key role: 

Basically, if you attempt to explain, they might not agree, but 
If you can explain it correctly or reasonably, reasonable people 
will usually come up with reasonable decisions (Interview, 1989). 

Not wishing to seem unreasonable. Cabinet members, for example 
maintamed the informative/reporting nature of Cabinet meetings, and 
^ Hagemeyer conducted these meetings taking no votes, according to 
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interviews with Hagemeyer (1989), Dean of General Studies Dave Hunter 
(1990), Mcintosh (1990), and Simmons (1990). As Hagemeyer expressed it: 

None of that. Democracy is wonderful, but somebody has to make 
the decision. So, we would have enough discussion so that you'd 

get a feel of how people thought You begin to feel there's 

logic in this over here, and that's what you base your decision 
on (Interview, 1989). 

As Barwick (Interview, 1990) reported, "It was always clear that 
Hagemeyer made the decision, which affected a lot of the discussion." 

In 1990 interviews, Johnston, Barwick, and Adkins said the opera- 
tion of this formal structure in coUegewide communication and decision 
making— and the lack of involvement of others at the college in systems 
of communication and decision making through committees or task forces, 
for example— created the awareness that communication and decision 
making were "top-down" and that all decisions were made by Hagemeyer. 
Hagemeyer was cognizant of the comments such an awareness created, 
and he countered those comments by speaking to the strength of sociali- 
zation and acculturation: 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. The people who were 
directly around me knew how the decisions were being made. 
Alot of [the decisions] were exactly what [I] wanted to have done, 
but it wasn't because I forced them. Over a period of time the 
philosophies of people had to get conditioned so that we were 
thinking as a team. So, if they had heard me say something very 
strongly five years before, and all of a sudden something comes 
up and it's decided the way I would have decided the situation 
five years before, I didn't have anything to do with it (Interview, 
1989). 

Hagemeyer met in settings with the college at large for the purposes 
of information sharing, according to Smith (Interview, 1990) and Chris 
Buchanan, who joined Central Piedmont in 1969 as the executive secre- 
tary to the executive vice president and was serving as administrative 
assistant to Hagemeyer when he retired (Interview, 1990). In doing so, 
Hagemeyer sent what Schein (1985a) characterizes as some of the most 
important signals about those things to which he paid attention. Large 
group meetings were held, according to Hagemeyer: 

. . .when we had something that could justify calling everybody 
together. We didn't have meetings just to meet. For example, we 
had so much, as you know, of ou" financial situation imposed 
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on us by the state, and we had certain rules and regulations and 
policies that we followed. We had to describe these so people could 
understand them (Interview, 1989). 

His attention at these coUege-at-large small- and large-group meet- 
ings concentrated on providing budgets, policies, procedures, rules, and 
regulations, explained Smith (Interview. 1990). 

CoUeg growth increased the need for formal written commun.ca- 
tion and to that end a newsletter. The Commmicam, was developed^ 
rSimrnons (Interview. 1990) explained. The Communicator "was star ed 
a^anTvenue of required ding. Anything that was m .t was something 
that it was the responsibility of all employee^ read and they couldn t 
X u e themselves W saying. «. I didn't Know/ " Its ^^^^^^^^ 
exDlain in writing, changes in policies and procedures at the state and 
coUege ievel. prov de information about guidelines and regulations, tur- 
r^sh modd;Vor the completion of forms, and so forth, according co Sim- 
mons. Smith, and Buchanan (Interviews. 1990). 

Plannim and Staff Development , , u .. 

Tom the outset, mostcollege planning and °pme-. both s^^^^^^^ 
and long-range. were done informally by individuals inside and outside 
"the college i^ conjunction with Hagemeyer. For example, no form 1 
short-range planning documents for facilities - education were devel- 
oped during Hagemeyer's twenty-three years as president and only three 
formal long-range planning documents were developed. 

Th first formal planning document, which contained enrollment 
projections for the period 1964-70. was developed by Hagemeyer and 
prrnted o the Board of Trustees on January 6. 1964. The second for- 
L planning document. Report: College location and Future &pans.on 
a965). was a "Master Plan for Expansion" (Central P'edrnont Cornmu- 
r^^y College. April 30. 1965)-a facilities plan. Mcintosh (^nterview 1990 
S scribed Hagemeyer's role in the development of M^^r Flan - 
Expansion as "visionary. . • .Ninety-five percent of [the M^^^" J^^^^^^^^^^ 
Excansion] is exactly like Central Piedmont is now.... [HagemeyerJ 
fe emed To have a real grasp of the community, what 
it would do." Hagemeyer's hands-on management led ^im to serve a 
he project engineer for the first two buildings erected on the campus 
under that master plan: Terrell, the administration bu'W-g. nd Med:- 
lenburg Hall (later named Van Every), a genera classroom building^ Als° 
exemplary of his hands-on management in planning is the absence of 
full-board participation in formal planning sessions to discuss the recom- 
O ;^endations of the master plan. Planning sessions were promised when 
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the plan was introduced to the board in February, but the plan was ap- 
proved at the next board meeting in April without those full-board sessions. 

A third planning document also reflected Hagemeyer's hands-on 
management. It exhibited his affinity for the world of business and in- 
dustry, his belief that the business and industrial world held educational 
truths for the community college, and his belief in the need to challenge 
traditional teaching methodologies and the educational status quo. 

As Hagemeyer (Interview, 1990) indicated, the third planning docu- 
ment was "developed in a very unique way.'' Rather than have the col- 
lege use what Hagemeyer described as the traditional method of plan- 
ning in higher education, which was to 

bring in some other people from higher education and have them 
advise you as to the planning that you should do and assist you 
in making a plan. . .we enlisted the support of industry and busi- 
ness and the military. The idea was that we anticipated, at that 
time, that the traditional methods and the traditional ways of 
education would have to change in order to meet the needs of 
the next decade. Industry and business had already faced these 
problems, and we thought that we could learn a great deal from 
them (Interview, 1990). 

The Long^Range Planning Report, therefore, represented more than the 
opinions of education. According to Hagemeyer (Interview, 1990): 

We had three consultants from the traditional areas— that is, 
higher education. But we also had consultant help from compa- 
nies such as IBM. . .and also the military because they all had 
faced the problem of providing instructional services to people 
in ways other than just bringing them ta Central loCDtion, but 
instead taking it to ^hem where If was more convenient for the 
learne^. We antici .^d that would be the wave of the future; 
^fid since they had already worked in those areas, we felt that 
was the way we could have the soundest base fof tin |?f^)gram- 
ming or the plan that we were developing. 

The opinions of the educational, business. Industry^ and military con- 
sultants were placed, along with the repo^rts qf three gdvjsory commit- 
tees and five steering committee members, as appendices to the report* 
As Hagemeyer's memorandum of transmittal of the report to the }3oard 
of Trustees indicated, the appendices material was being "presented litre 
as back-up for the recommendations of the administration" (Hagemeyer, 
1974). Faculty and staff involvement in the report was, as it had been 
^ »^ the previous two formal planning documents, minimal. 
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Hagemeyer (Interview, 1990) recounted that he considered the con- 
tent of the report "significant. . .because it charted the course for the 
development of the institution really right to the early parts of 1980." 
He credited the plan with setting "the stage for our working with and 
involving ourselves in a leadership position in the innovative ways by 
which instruction is presented to students"-setting Central Pf-.-dmont's 
strategy of excellence based on his inculturated founding assumption that 
traditional methodologies and the educational status quo were to be 
challenged. 

A formal program of staff development was a later addition to the 
systems and procedures of Central Piedmont. Barwick (Interview, 1990) 
said Hagemeyer saw staff development as "primarily a way of giving peo- 
ple the skills to carry out the kinds of things he wanted carried out." 
According to Adkins, the staff development projects that Hagemeyer as- 
signed her did just that. They were generally narrowly defined and 
parochial in vision. His hands-on management was reflected by the fact 
that he would make a check-off list of expected behavior, she said (Inter- 
view. 1990). He would use the same check-off system for projects that 
she developed for which she observed a need. 

Budgeting 

Budget matters followed the model of business and industry. Estab- 
lished with the hiring of a comptroller in the first years, budgeting was 
controlled in the offices of the top administrators and was not altered 
significantly as the college grew. Budget making was in the hands of the 
comptroller and Simmons, the executive vice president; budget alloca- 
tion decisions were in the hands of Hagemeyer. 

According to Barwick (Interview, 1990), "Nobody ever knew quite 
where the money was; department heads, vice presidents, nobody had 
the whole picture." Even as vice president of educational planning and 
evaluation, Mcintosh related that he'd "never been to a budget meet- 
ing" and "never worried about budget" (Interview, 1990). As Campbell 
(Interview, 1990) expressed it: 

Somehow, by some kind of magic, there would be amounts of 
money allocated to the various vice presidents to operate their 
areas. And the vice presidents were really not involved a whole 
lot in determining how much money they were going to get. It 
was some kind of ouija-board stuff that determined it. 

However, according to Barwick, Simmons "maintained control of 
the books for Hagemeyer" and "if any single individual knew where the 
•noney was on campus, he did" (Interview, 1990). 
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As Barwick explained the budget process (Interview, 1990), it per- 
mitted managers of budget responsibility centers to work under an in- 
formal system with no real responsibility, no established guidelines, and 
little, if any, accountability; 

People who were in charge of responsibility centers received a 
*check,' essentially, which they were to use, and when they ran 
out, they asked for another check. And they got a lecture and 
another check. So nobody ever knev/ what the limits were or 
anything else. Sometimes they were told *no'; sometimes they were 
told *yes/ It just wasn't clear. 

Barwick continued, elaborating on the hands-on control of budget 
Hagemeyer utilized: 

Hagemeyer would fund the things that he valued... you got 
funded by convincing the right people that what you wanted was 
what Hagemeyer valued. He rewarded those efforts that gener- 
ated the most PTEs. He made money available, pointed out and 
recognized people who'd been most cost-effective, who had the 
highest numbers at low cost. 



Skills of the Organization: Challenging Traditional Teaching 
Methodologies and the Educational Status Quo 

Hagemeyer developed the skills of the organization to challenge tradi- 
tional teaching methodologies and the educational status quo through 
innovation. To embed and reinforce innovation within the culture, he 
used the primary mechanisms of what leaders pay attention to, measure, 
and control; criteria for allocation of rewards and status; leader reactions 
to critical incidents and organizational crises; and deliberate role model- 
ing, teaching, and coaching (Schein, 1985a). Hagemeyer, like Henry Ford I, 
championed innovation over safe, traditional alternatives, particularly 
those innovations that appealed to his own pioneering spirit. 

Hagemeyer (Interview, 1990) acknowledged that a **chief executive 
officer usually reflects his/her own background, in expressing his beliefs 
to others and in expressing ideas of what the future would hold." To 
Hagemeyer, based on his experience with the Ford Motor Company 
project at Henry Ford Community College, to meet the needs of con- 
temporary society— th e training of individuals for current and future job 
markets— education had to find ways to utilize emerging technologies in 
teaching. He became, therefore, the executive champion described by 
Peters and Austin (1985)— seeking out, facilitating for, and promoting 
O hrough recognition individual faculty or small teams of innovators* 
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Hagemeyer made heroes out of two early innovators, Doris Wedding- 
ton, a communications instructor, and Claud Hunter, an auto mechan- 
ics instructor, referred to by Barwick (Interview, 1990) as "a legend around 
here." Hagemeyer saw to it that both Weddington and Hunter gained 
national reputations as innovative instructional leaders. Peters and Austin 
(1985) and Kanter (1983) view such treatment as critical to encouraging 
more innovation. 

In October 1970, it was announced that as a result of their impres- 
sive innovations in individualized instruction. Hunter and Weddington 
would appear in that year's edition of Outstanding Educators of America 
(Warren, 1988). In addition, discussions of Hunter's teaching techniques 
found their way into such national publications as General Motors World, 
Industrial Education, and Popular Mechanics. 

According to Ott (1989), Hunter and Weddington served to "rein- 
force and maintain the culture by setting standards of behavior and provid- 
ing performance role models" (p. 33). Hagemeyer's creating innovation 
heroes signaled what he as a leader would pay attention to, measure, and 
control, and established at the same time criteria for reward and status. 
Innovation was a constant in Hagemeyer's vision: 

The idea was always there. And it used to be a joke, and in some 
ways, it was an insult. But, everybody knew that we were all work- 
ing at this together. The comment that I would make is, 'Look, 
go ahead and try it, it can't be any worse than what we are do- 
ing now.' It was the type of attitude that if you failed, okay. It 
sure wasn't worse or wouldn't do the students any more harm 
than what we were doing to them now (Interview, 1989). 

To foster innovation in teaching, Hagemeyer attempted to create an 
environment devoid of the fear of failing, where faculty "dare not feel that 
if something they try fails that is a stigma" (Interview, 1989). Hagemeyer's 
consistent method for dealing with questions or concerns re-enforced his 
desire for innovation in instruction. He coupled his influence with creating 
an environment that encouraged risk taking, which "could be as potent 
as formal control mechanisms and measurements" (Schein, 1985a, p. 225). 

In creating this environment, Hagemeyer took an active, personal 
role in challenging the educatfonal status quo-modeling the innovative 
behavior he sought, incorporating some of the key elements of the en- 
trepreneurial spirit of risk taking, independence, and competitiveness, 
as described by Kotter (1988), and the entrepreneurial ethic of courage 
and innovation as pictured by Maccoby (1981). 

Like the entrepreneur characterized by Daft (1988), Hagemeyer of- 
^^n demonstrated a concern for seeking opportunities rather than looking 
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for- problems. Fc^ example, Kagemeyer turned the educational status quo 
problem of almost every institution of higher education— parking— into 
an opportunity for Central Piedmont. Hagemeyer (Interview, )989) 
explained: 

Central Piedmont constantly dealt with parking problems. We 
used the argument you had to have a parking sticker in order 
to park in a parking lot. But that was only part of it. The idea 
was to ensure that all students had parking stickers. If we put 
a parking sticker on the back of every back bumper, and we in- 
sisted it be seen... •every time you turned around, you'd see a 
car with a CPCC parking sticker. People would start to talk. . . . 
and it wasn't long before CPCC was pretty well known .... People 
would say, "Hey, there^s a place that I might be able to go and 
get some help." 

He managed instructional innovation as he managed other aspects 
of the organization— hands-on. As Hagemeyer (Interview, 1989) related: 

My kicks came from what was happening in the instructional 
process. All of my people recognized that I was always sticking 
my nose in their business. I pretty much watched what they were 
doing. Because I grew up with it, I knew what was going on, and 
I knew what we were trying to achieve. 

He controlled the "organizational power tools" of the innovative mar- 
ket of the college. According to Kanter (1983): 

organizational power tools consist of supplies of three *basic com- 
modities' that can be invested in action: information (data, tech- 
nical knowledge, political intelligence, expertise); resources (funds, 
materials, space, time); and support (endorsement, backing, ap- 
proval, legitimacy) (p. 159). 

As Hagemeyer expressed it, "our emphasis and our push and our 
plea and every bit of coercion we could use was devoted in trying to teach 
in a way so that the individual student could profit and not waste his 
time" (Interview, 1989). 

From the outset of his career at Central Piedmont, Hagemeyer con- 
stantly challenged traditional teaching methodologies and the educational 
status quo by encouraging innovation and the use of emerging technol- 
ogies. He shaped the skills of the organization around innovation, and 
in doing so, he utilized all of Schein's (1985a) primary mechanisms for 
embedding and r inforcing culture. It was this focus on innovation that 
O brought him and three other staff members the title of Innovator of the 




Year in 1986. The title, awarded by the League for Innovation, went to 
Hagemeyer, Terilyn Turner, Cynthia (Cindy) Johnston, and Jocelyn 
Dienst, for the development of the Adult Basic Literacy Educatfon (ABLE) 
project. 

The Board of Trustees 

Hagemeyer's attention to embedding and reinforcing his basic assump- 
tions so that they became the cultural assumptions of the Central Pied- 
mont culture was not limited to the college itself. As Simmons (Inter- 
view 1990) stated, "He did a great deal to help the board understand 
Its role. Hagemeyer's use of primary and secondary culture articulation 
and reinforcement mechanisms is apparent in his work with the Board 
or Trustees. 

From the beginning, Hagemeyer signaled what he and the board 
would pay attention to, measure, and control. He did this through the 
development of the board committee structure, establishing at the Sep- 
tember 24, 1963, board meeting committees on policy, finance, build- 
ings and grounds, and personnel. 

As Hagemeyer (Interview, 1990) explained, from that point "che com- 
mittee structure evolved"; however, it did not actually evolve much be- 
yond the parameters set up in the first configuratfon. When Hagemeyer 
retired in 1986, the board committees were executive, finance, buildings 
and grounds, and public affairs. A review of board minutes from Sep- 
tember 1963 through April 1969-the formative years for the college, 
which, according to Schein (1985a) set the culture, indicates that agen- 
das were dominated by matters of building and finance. 

In the area of finance, particularly in matters of budgeting by the 
state, Hagemeyer established within the board a platform of disagreement 
with state authority, basing it on Central Piedmont's differences from 
the vast majority of the state's other community colleges and technical 
institutes-its urban service area, its size, its need to meet the sophisti- 
cated demands for training fi:om the businesses and industries within the 
service area-and the failure of the state to recognize those differences. 
Board members shared deeply his frustratfon with the state and its fund- 
ing practices, often embroiled in the urban versus rural politics of the 
state. In the latter years of his administratfon, however, the constant fo- 
cus on conflict with the state, an insistence that cooperation would not 
work, and the failure to take a proactive position along other avenues 
was often more frustrating for the younger members of the board, ac- 
cording to Claytor (Interview, 1990). 

Some matters of curriculum were raised by the board or reported 
to the board by Hagemeyer; however, they were not often discussed at 
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length or made items of study. Axording to the minutes of the March 
18, 1968, board meeting, Board Cha'.rman Edgar Terrell "suggested that 
the trustees could take a mors active role in interpreting, studying, and 
planning programs that the college offers." Minutes of subsequent meet- 
ings do not reveal an increase in board activity in this area, and as Clay- 
tor (Interview, 1990) commented, the board continued to be told about 
educational and curriculum matters on a "need-to-know basis." 

The board, much like the college, therefore contributed litde input 
and feedback in some critical areas of planning, according to Clay tor 
(Interview, 1990). Board meetings, much like Cabinet meetings, were more 
informational than decision-oriented, with the exception of finance and 
buildings and grounds. 

Albert F. "Pete" Sloan, a member of the Board of Trustees for six- 
teen years ivho served as board chair for four years with Hagemeyer, indi- 
cated that Hagemeyer "recognized the responsibility of making a sale, 
of giving you the same information that brought him to the point of mak- 
ing a recommendation and seeing if, with that information, you agreed 
with him" (Interview, 1990), As exemplified by the Long-Range Planning 
Report (Hagemeyer, 1974), the results of studies were reported to Hage- 
meyer. He then condensed the results and gave them to the board in 
the form he wanted, said Claytor (Interview, 1990). The manner, there- 
fore, in which the board arrived at the nature of truth and reality resem- 
bled that of the Cabinet. In Hagemeyer*s view board members, as ra- 
tional individuals, were presented the facts and convinced of their 
soundness. Hagemeyer said: 

I had business leaders, political leaders, educational leaders, and 
as a result of that, if what we were trying to do made sense, they 
were intelligent, they could support it, and they would say *go' 
(Interview, 1989). 

Although appointed and in place at the time Hagemeyer was named 
president, the Board of Trustees, politically strong and powerful in the com- 
munity, provided a perfect base of support for Hagemeyer and the assump- 
tions he brought with him to Charlotte-Mecklenburg about what Central 
Piedmont should be. Well acculturated as the years passed, boards continued 
to provide a base of support. As expressed by Claytor (Interview, 1990): 

To his everlasting credit, during the period in which [Central 
Piedmont] was formed up until he left, it was good Hagemeyer 
was there. He was the person to push people, pull people. , .do 
whatever it took to get [Central Piedmont] from square one to 
where it was in 1986. 

J63 
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When Hagemeyer was asked about the nature of his relationship with 
the board, a board that did not measure the progress of the college against 
objectives or evaluate the leadership of its president in any formal sense, 
he replied, "I guess the fact that I survived twenty-three years would in- 
dicate that it must have been fairly decent" (Interview, 1989). That "fair- 
ly decent" relationship was made possible because, again, as Hagemeyer 
(Interview, 1989) said, "their needs and what they wanced fit what I wanted 
to do. Our background, our philosophies fit." 

Hagemeyer's development of culture within the board replicated in 
many ways his development of the culture of the college. His values and 
strategy of excellence became the trustees', largely through the exertion 
of his style of leadership on the skills of that organization, its informa- 
tion systems, and its structure. 

The Stare Level 

The leadership that Hagemeyer evidenced in establishing the culture 
of the college and the board was characteristic, to a degree, of his work 
with the state. With his ten years' experience at Henry Ford Communi- 
ty College, Hagemeyer could offer experienced leadership noi only as the 
founding president of Central Piedmont, but also a'*> a founding presi- 
dent within the new state system. The basic assumptions he brought with 
him about the nature of a comprehensive community college matched 
what many community college professionals viewed as the state's "origi- 
nal mission'' (Wiggs, 1989, p. 219) for community colleges— vocational 
. education. As expressed by Mcintosh (Interview, 1990), "there was an 
absolute, clear, definite link between economic development of the state 
and these institutions — The view was that these institutions were to 
be there primarily to provide education and services to industry." 

Hagemeyer incorporated his basic assumptions through his early active 
involvement in the system's development and decision making. As 
Mcintosh recalled, Hagemeyer **tried to fashion the state into what the 
state ought to be doing in terms of community colleges" (Interview, 1990). 
The area of influence and leadership at the state level to which Hage- 
meyer spoke specifically during the course of an interview (1990) was 
instruction: 

I think probably that over the years our use of individualized in- 
struction was probably the most outstanding example of the work 
that we were responsible for diffusing to other programs in other 
community and technical institutions. 

O „ However, as explained by Simmons (Interview, 1990): 
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Hagemeyer had to do continual batti : with the state over funding. 
The state was so interested in coui^ting seat time, chair time of 
students for funding reimbursement, that it was very reluctant 
to even consider, for earnback purposes, courses taught through 
educational technology, courses taught through the media- 
newspapers, television, radio, computers, telephone, and so on. 

Although "Hagemeyer was able to win some very important battles 
in this regard," they were never won rapidly enough **to allow a broad- 
side movement into any of these areas at any one time," said Simmons 
interview, 1990). Yet, precedents were set. 

Mcintosh (Interview, 1990) commented that Central Piedmont spent 
a great deal of time "overcoming oppositions in points of view and cir- 
cumventing" when unable to "overcome in a legal way" obstacles to do 
what was "best for this institution, this community." Mcintosh's com- 
ment, when combined with the interview remarks of Hagemeyer, North 
Carolina Department of Commuaity Colleges Full-Time Equivalency Au- 
ditor Phil Marion, and Simmons, reveals that of paramount importance 
to Hagemeyer was not his allegiance to or work with the state system, 
but his allegiance to Central Piedmont and its unique place within the 
system. This manner of allegiance often set Hagemeyer at odds with the 
state system and its other community colleges, according to board mem- 
bers Sloan and Claytor (Interviews, 1990). In his A^ork at the state level, 
Hagemeyer combined the key elements of risk taking, independence, and 
compet cness, which Kotter ( 1988) calls part of the entrepreneurial spirit, 
with parochialism, vision, and strategy, which are best for the entrepreneur 
but not necessarily for the entire system, and a very strong and cohesive 
network of subordinates that ignored important peers and superiors 
(Kotter, 1988). 

The surfacing of these characteristics Kets de Vries (1989) refers to 
as "the dark side of entrepreneurship" (p. 143). In illuminating the dark 
side, Kets de Vries (1989) posits that the utmost desire of the entrepreneur 
is "to run his own shop" (p. 143), to control, and to avoid being at the 
mercy of others. This last characteristic leads some to be "preoccupied 
with the threat of subjection to some external control or infringement 
on their will" (p. 146). For Hagemeyer, the state and its controls often 
stood in the way of his vision for Central Piedmont and, in essence, posed 
a threat of failure. 

According to Kets de Vries (1989), the highly achievement-oriented 
entrepreneur in response can adopt the defensive pattern of "splitting— 
the tendency to see t' ' igs in extremes when dealing with other people" 
O (p. 151). To Hagemeyer».tlxe state offices in Raleigh never understood 
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that Central Piedmont was different from other colleges in the system 
and, as such, needed to be treated differendy. As Hagemeyer (Interview 
1989) said: * 

We had a great deal of difficulty with the built-in bureaucracy. 
For example, those people in the state office really were not in- 
volved in what we were doing, and they couldn't hear, see, watch, 
and observe. They were up there in their different environment, 
and they wanted things done according to the book. As a re' 
suit, they constituted a major barrier over the years because our 
methods were diff'erent, and they didn't fit the pattern. 

Simmons (Interview, 1990) relayed there was sentiment in the col- 
lege's administration that "in the audit exceptions that came out of the 
late 70s and culminated in the early '80s, Central Piedmont was not only 
misunderstood, misinterpreted, but was being a litde bit victimized by 
the rules and the interpretations of those rules." 

As the champion of the college's differences and what he perceived 
3s its right to be treated differently, Hagemeyer adoj-ted an us-versus- 
them posture. As expressed by Marion (Interview, 1990), Hagemeyer "was 
always perceived as a person who had an adversarial role with the [state] 
department," and the process of raising awareness of differences was of- 
ten "confrontational in nature." Simmons (Interview, 1990) character- 
ized Hagemeyer's leadership at the state level as "playing the role of the 
thorn." As Kets de Vries (1989) indicates, such posturing and role as- 
sumptions can lead to "insularity and factionalism" (p. 153). 

The Founding President: Leadership Behaviors and Style 

A close analysis of the case study data regarding the culture estab- 
lished and embedded by the founding president of Central Piedmont Com- 
munity College leaves no doubt that "culture and leadership, when one 
examines them closely, are two sides of the same coin, and neither can 
r^ily be understood by itself (Schein, 1985a, p. 2). The type and strength 
of culture Richard H. Hagemeyer developed and the leadership behaviors 
and style he evidenced seem, indeed, to be two sides of the same coin. 

This portion of the case study will analyze Hagemeyer's leadership 
behaviors along the five categories differentiated by Bass (1985a): con- 
tingent reinforcement (both positive and aversive), management-by- 
exception, consideration, intellectual stimulation, and charisma with a 
subfactor of inspirational leadership. Founding presidents generally ex- 
hibit leadership behaviors that are transactional in nature and spirited 
by entrepreneurialism: a preponderance of contingent reinforcement and 
Q ~anagement-by-exception behaviors. According to Schein (1985a) these 
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behaviors work well in "institutions in which the social and economic 
Status quo is reasonably satisfying" (p. 154). Consideration, intellectual 
stimulation, and charismatic/inspirational leadership work better in a 
turbulent environment **whose institutions are unable to cope with vio- 
lations of expectations and need dissatisfactions" (p. 154). 

The analysis of data from the many sourrc> represented within the 
case study substantiates Hagemeyer's use of transactional behaviors in 
establishing, embedding, and reinforcing the culture of Central Piedmont. 
The transactional behaviors related to contingent reinforcement and 
management-by-exception are tied to an underlying relationship which, 
according to Yukl(I989), involves the formal or implicit social^contract 
governing the terms of a person's expectations of what he will do for the 
organization and what the organization will do for the individual. At 
founding, these transactional behaviors established in Central Piedmont 
a culture that, through constant embedding and reinforcing by those same 
behaviors, had reached a maturity and strength that culminated in na- 
tionally recognized organizational excellence. However, at the point of 
Hagemeyer's retirement, that same cultural maturity and strength had 
also ^ .ome a liability, limiting the college's responsiveness to external 
and internal demands. 

Transactional behaviors on the part of Hagemeyer are noticeable in 
his hiring and budgeting practices, which he used to embed and rein- 
force culture. As noted earlier, he found people who wanted to be part 
of his vision of a comprehensive community college with an occupation- 
al focus. Hiring on the basis of a shared vision was reinforced by the 
development of the contingent positive reinforcement characteristic of 
a "goal-performance-reward cycle" (Bass, 1985a, p. 123). Hagemeyer re- 
tained strict, paternalistic control over funds and required transactional 
renegotiation for budget changes during the fiscal year. The goal of the 
cycle was adherence to and maintenance of cultural assumptions and cen- 
tral control. 

Hagemeyer also established a system of contingent aversive reinforce- 
ment— a "manager's reaction to an employee's failure to achieve the agreed- 
upon performance" (Bass, 1985a, p. 122) for cases of non-promotion, ex- 
communication, and firing. Criteria, as in the goal-performance-reward 
cycle, focused on employee fit with organizational culture and demon- 
strated what Hagemeyer, as a leader, paid attention to, measured, and 
controlled. The case study data indicate that contingent aversive rein- 
forcement was used only when there were breakdowns, failures, or 
deviations— the practice of management-by-exception (Bass, 1985a). 

Success of contingent reinforcement, whether contingent reward 
O or contingent aversive reinforcement, is dependent on a supervisor's 
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exphctness m giving instructions (Bass. 1985a). Hagemeyer (Interview. 
!en n r^''''?'^ ^''^ '° ^^^^^^ wLt would pr" 

w th Bob h'" 1" 1 I ''t'^V" "'^^"^^'"g ^-^hange relationshfp 
with Bob Hoelzel, the college's comptroller: 

If we got into a predicament where we had a program or some- 
thing we wanted to chrnge or we wanted to do this or that and 
so on. instead of (the comptroller] bucking, my instruction to 
hm would be, 'Bob, I want you to figure out how this can be 
done, and the next thing you've got to do is remember what I 
tell you every week, "Your main job is to keep me out of jail " 
Anything you can do to help us do this, I want you to do it.' 

.>.>,!^''''\'I!'' -^"""T ''"P''^ "interconnected roles and responsibil- 
he abifh;. '"•^r'i'^f '''''^ P- ^22). with theleader havt 

dinaSTonl?-"'.-;"^"'"" " '"'^^^"^^ relationships with subor- 
d nates through h.s abilities to protect college interests and compete for 
organizational resources at the state level; to gain approval for proposed 
changes and imtiatives from the Board of Trustees; to form SLns 
and alliances with local business, industrial, social, and po^it ca oT- 
munity groups and leaders for the purpose of supp;rting col l nX 

ZV J° '^"^ ^"^"""^ - collegeTccompThmTnts H 
also gained influence through his possession of perceived critical knowl! 

stc"s^el:tedf'^°'" '"^"^"^ '^^^ increas^^w th eac 

success related to his consistent vision. 

Hagemeyer. as a result of the influence gained, was perceived as a 
powerful person and there was little doubt about'his coercivrpower 
Tthe wl'r ' u"''' '"'""^"^ '° be a certain way, that 

Wl Adkin ' c° ^^'^ staff members Camp' 

bell, Adkins, Dave Hunter. Smith, and Barwick (Interviews, 1990) 

Hagemeyer used the goal-performance-reward exchange cycle to dis- 
tinguish m^roup from out-group performance. As case study d ta indl 
cate, those who complied with traditional educational role xpt^a "on 

the rTJ^ "'^''"'^"'^ ^^^•^•'"^'^ authority-the out-grou^ c "ed 
the standard compensations for their positions within the college Those 
who distinguished themselves through performances that challenged the 
educational status quo-the in-group-were rewar -ed througrth ee 
avenues, two of them highly visible. ^ 

Hagemeyer said reward was visibly reflected in "a promotion-from- 
^thm policy as we developed" (Interview, 1989), and. for tho e facuTy 
^ members not seeking management responsibilities, visible reward w I 
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reflected by the distribution to them of the organizational power tools 
of innovation. Analysis of case study data indicates other forms of re- 
ward that deepened the exchange relationship for in-group subordinates 
with Hagemeyer.They included access to inside information through office 
and/or classroom, laboratory, and site visits; participation in the confir- 
mation of his decisions; his personal support and encourageme it; and 
assignment to desirable tasks. 

One's in-group/ out-group status in relation to Hagemeyer was recog- 
nized on campus. Those subordinates who gave Hagemeyer what he ex- 
pected got his attention; those who didn't remained anonymous to him. 
With consistency of exchange the in-group relationships fostered a high 
degree of loyalty, support, and mutual dependence. 

Also exemplary of the transactional leadership behavior of contin- 
gent reinforcement, as revealed in the case study, is a frequency of com- 
munication about job-related matters (Bass, 1985a). As expressed by Bar- 
wick (Interview, 1990), "If you talked to Hagemeyer, you talked about 
an educational issue." Hunter (Interview, 1990) said, "Hagemeyer lived 
and breathed the college. . .talked about it constantly, on campus, so- 
cially, on the golf course." 

Hagemeyer*s insistence on centralized authority, control, and hands- 
on management produced few leadership behaviors in the area of con- 
sideration. Consideration behaviors include consultation, consensual de- 
cision making, treating all subordinates similarly, delegation, participa- 
tion of followers in decisions affecting work and career, informal versus 
formal contact, promotion of familiarity and contact, and expressed ap- 
preciation for a job well done. 

Similarly, analysis indicates that the entrepreneurial characteristics 
of control, centralized authority, and hands-on management led Hage- 
meyer to evidence transactional leadership behaviors in dealing with subor- 
dinates. Subordinates, as revealed by the case study, were seldom involved 
in **the tasks of analysis, formulation, implementation, interpretation, 
and evaluation" (Bass, 1985a, p. 99), and when input was invited, it was 
for the purpose of confirmation of what was intended. 

From the founding, Hagemeyer was confident that his vision for Cen- 
tral Piedmont provided the best way to achieve external adaptation and 
internal control. Bolstered by repeated success in that environment, 
Hagemeyer concentrated, as a transactional leader, "on how to best keep 
the system running. . .reacting to problems generated by observed devi- 
ances, looking to modify conditions as needed, and remaining ever mindful 
of the organizational constraints** (Bass, 1985a, p. 105) within which he 
had to operate. With his strong achievement orientation, an important 
O element in his entrepreneurial spirit, he provided rationally oriented 
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direction. Bass (1985a) characterizes such direction as emphasizing "com- 
petence, independence, and industry" (p. 110) and its leaders as "deci- 
sive'* and "directive'* (p. Ill), requiring little information on which to 
base solutions. The decisions o. leaders providing rationally oriented in- 
tellectual stimulation are final, and efficiency is an emphasis (Bass, 1985a). 
As a transactional leader, Hagemeyer used his power and energy "to main- 
tain the status quo" (Bass, 1985a, p. 110). 

In discussing the nature of charisma as a leadership behavior, Bass 
(1985a) points to the multiple meanings the term charisma has assumed 
in the popular media. According to Bass, "the competition between old 
and new systems of values where change to the new has not been legiti- 
mated" (p. 37) sets the stage for the appearance of a charismatic leader— an 
appearance made easier "in societies that seek, expect, and/or encourage 
their appearance" (p. 38). Hagemeyer was in such a situation at Central 
Piedmont's founding. 

Charismatic leaders are described by Bass (1985a) as "imbued with self- 
confidence in their own competence, conviction in their own beliefs, and 
a strong need for power" (p. 40)— characteristics they use to inaease follower 
commitm.ent to group objectives aligned with strongly held organizational 
values and ideals, follower trust, and follower compliance. These charis- 
matic characteristics enabled Hagemeyer to establish the college's culture. 

The ability of the charismatic leader to focus on the needs, values, 
and hopes of followers through leadership behaviors of individualized 
consideration and intellectual stimulation moves the charismatic leader 
from transactional to transformational leadersh^) and followers "into their 
better selves" (Burns, 1978, p. 462), converting them into leaders. With- 
in this case study, leadership behaviors by Hagemeyer related to control 
dominate, and behaviors in the areas of individualized consideration and 
intellectual stimulation are absent. Kets de Vries (1989), in describing 
entrepreneurial charisma, provides the best insight into Hagemeyer's own 
brand of charisma, which was transactional and dominated by control- 
ling behaviors*. "Entrepreneurs convey a sense of purpose and by doing 
so, convince others that they are where the action is" (pp. 142-143). 

A search through the case study for inspirational leadership behaviors, 
a subfactor of charisma, reveals that in individual instances, Hagemeyer 
was able to build the confidence of followers; inspire belief in "the greater 
cause" among constituents in the community; demonstrate an action 
orientation rather than a focus on constraints; and use media, coupled 
with persuasive language, to inspire extra effort-all behaviors Bass (1985a) 
associates with inspirational leadership. However, when juxtaposed with 
Hagemeyer*s use of rationally oriented intellectual stimulation, transac- 
Q tional inspirational leadership behaviors predominate. 
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The case study indicates that Hagemeyer, indeed, exhibited some 
leadership behaviors within transformational leadership categories. Such 
is anticipated by Bass (1985a), who asserts that leaders generally do ex- 
hibit both transactional and transformational behaviors, but in differ- 
ing amounts. For Hagemeyer, the preponderance of leadership behaviors 
were transactional in nature. Such a preponderance is also expected; Bass 
(1985a) posits that times of stability— certainly those times of Hagemeyer*s 
administration—foster transactional leadership. Through the life stages 
of birth, growth, midlife, and maturity (Schein, 1985a) at Central Pied- 
mont, Hagemeyer*s leadership behaviors, transactional in nature and 
spirited by an entrepreneurialism often attributable to founders, served 
the college well. They culminated in that final stage as a maintenance 
mechanism for a status quo (Albrecht and Albrecht, 1987; Bass, 1985a)— a 
status quo that reached a nationally recognized level of excellence. 

The Latter Years: Entrcprencurship-thc Dual^Edged Sword 

The collegers national reputation for excellence earned it an invita- 
tion into the prestigious League for Innovation in the Community Col- 
lege, as well as a major leadership role in the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC). Hagemeyer (Interview, 1990) 
attributed his leadership in AACJC as a board member from 1974 to 
1977 and as board chair from 1976 to 1977 as reflective "of the position 
that the institution had in the country." 

The leadership reputation of Central Piedmont was confirmed in 1985 
by a study of excellence in the nation's community colleges, co-directed 
by Roueche and Baker (1987). In that study, a panel of community col- 
lege experts placed Central Piedmont in the top five community colleges 
in the nation. 

During the latter years of Hagemeyer*s administration, however, his 
entrepreneurial spirit acted as a dual-edged sword, slowing the collegers 
response to needs for external and internal adaptation. 

Along with its many benefits, entrepreneurialism has a dark side that 
can breed insularity and factionalism. While these characteristics are help- 
ful in periods of birth, growth, and development for a college when 
resources seem unlimited, after the college matures and resources become 
limited, homeostasis can result. 

Albrecht and Albrecht (1987) explain organizational homeostasis— 
the tendency to maintain internal stability during times of disruption 
in the environment— as an organization's systemic attempt to preserve 
its once successful state of affairs. In essence, all the organizational sys- 
tems, methodologies, procedures, processes, and value systems pull the 
|-.pv9^-organizational membership back to the "correct" way of doing things. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, because of the stability produced by in- 
ternal homeostasis, it is of benefit; however, when environmental forces 
alter significantly to a point beyond that for which organizational norms 
have been optimized, internal homeostasis becomes a liability. 

The analysis of data indicates the presence in the latter years of 
Hagemeyer's administration of homeostatic patterns of culture as 
delineated by Albrecht and Albrecht (1987): locally based membership, 
not transient; clear application of rewards and sanctions; well-fixed 
authority and authority figures; clearly defined norms; uniform, fixed stan- 
dards of behavior; simplified values; a slow or nonexistent rate of change; 
and resistance to changes in configuration. As Johnston (Interview, 1990) 
observed: "When Hagemeyer was here, there was no organizational 
change. I mean, it was the same organizationally. We may have grown 
and expanded, but basically it was the same." As succinctly expressed 
by Buchanan (Interview, 1990), "Everything just rolled along, status quo." 

In a similar fashion, the very nature of the individual or small group 
innovation that gave Central Piedmont its reputation as an excellent com- 
munity college may have also kept the college firom achieving Hagemeyer's 
goal of faculty-wide use of technology in teaching and learning. Kanter ( 1983) 
suggests that innovation is most successfiil where integrative thinking within 
integrative cultures and structures exists— where actions are viewed for the 
implications of the "whole" and mechanisms exist for the exchange of in- 
formation and new ideas across departmental boundaries, encouraging multi- 
ple perspectives in decision making. While innovation was certainly integral 
to the culture of Central Piedmont, it was compartmentalized. 

Despite the fact that Hagemeyer encouraged the process of innova- 
tion "by the explicit management of the after-the-act labeling process- 
in other words, publicly and ceaselessly lauding the small wins along the 
way" (Peters and Waterman, 1982, p. 74), innovations were narrow and 
viewed as independent of their contexts and of their connections to other 
campus areas. Throughout his administration, Hagemeyer did not change 
the manner in which he championed innovation, nor did he change the 
way in which he influenced innovation. 

Part of the "segmentalism** (Kanter, 1983, p. 28) of the innovative 
nature of the college may be attributed to the segmented structure of the 
college: a large number of compartments lined off fi-om one another— 
department fi-om department, level above from level below—and few if 
any exchanges taking place except between individuals at the boundaries 
of segments. Individual segments, therefore, developed good, innovative 
ideas, but there was little impetus and no mechanism for the transfer 
of the knowledge from one segment to another or for examining its ap- 
O icability across segments as part of the innovation process. 
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Kets de Vries (1989) points out that the characteristics of control and 
very intense hands-on management evidenced in the entrepreneurial spirit 
of leadership work well when a business is small and in its Infancy. How- 
ever, as the business grows, the need for the active cooperation and sup- 
port of "-^ditional Internal and external constituencies increases. For some 
entrepreneurs, meeting that need is not possible, and, as Claytor (Inter- 
view, 1990) recognized, the balance shifts with the once-positive spirit 
becoming "more of a detriment than it [is] a positive force.'* 

Perhaps Hagemeyer, as an outstanding leader who had taken Cen- 
tral Piedmont to a level of national acclaim, recognized the changing re- 
quirements of the times. According to Warren (1988), and to Barwick 
(Interview, 1990), when recalling a conversation with Hagemeyer, as 
Hagemeyer reflected on his decision to retire, he commented on his en- 
joyment of his years at Central Piedmont and said, however, "It was a 
case of realizing that every institution needs new blood, new insights. 
Sometimes I felt maybe I stayed too long." 



Chapter 9 



Cultural Leadership: 
The Successor 



By Phyllis Barber 




n examination of the latter years of Richard H. Hagemeyer's ad- 



ministration at Central Piedmont Community College reveals that 



JL jAbthe strong culture he established— a culture that enabled the college 
to reach a level of nationally recognized excellence— was showing signs 
of the need for external adaptation and internal integration. The prepon- 
derance of leadership behaviors that brought the college to its point of 
excellence were transactional in nature, were spirited by entrepreneuri- 
alism, and served to perpetuate the established culture rather than facili- 
tate adaptation. As Schein (1985a) asserts: 

What is correct or whether strength is good or bad depends on 
the match between cultural assumptions and environmental real- 
ities. A strong culture can be effective at one point and ineffective 
at another point because external realities have changed (p. 3 15). 

Tlie case study of Central Piedmont indicated that homeostasis— the 
tendency of an organization to maintain internal stability during times of 
disruption in the environment to preserve its once-successful state of affairs 
(Albrecht and Albrecht, 1987)— had become an organizational liability. 

To reverse homeostasis as a liability, the established culture or frame- 
work Central Piedmont was using to impart meaning to and impose struc- 
ture on its particular domain required reframing (Bartunek, 1988). Refram- 
ing imposes a qualitatively new framework on a domain, providing a new 
way of understanding and seeing it. Reframing is a discontinuous, "double- 
loop" (Argyris, 1982), "second-order" (Levy and Merry, 1986), qualita- 
tive shift in the understanding of a domain rather than an incremental 
modification oi a previous understanding. 
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There is little disagreement about the beginning of the reframing pro- 
cess (Bartunek, 1988). It begins with a person, an important event, or 
a statement— an instigator or trigger— that **unfreezes" a particular way 
of understanding a situation (Lewin, 1947), either explicitly or implicit- 
ly. The challenge to current understanding, however, must be extremely 
strong because of the strength of developed frames and their quality of 
endurance (Nystrom and Starbuck, 1984). 

Schein (1980) asserts that the magnitude of cultural change is depen- 
dent upon two factors: the degree to which the organization is unfrozen 
or ready to change as the result of internal forces for change or as the 
result of an externally induced crisis; and the developmental stage of the 
organization— growth, organizational mid-life, or maturity. At different 
stages of development, the forces capable of unfreezing the current cul- 
ture are likely to differ, and certain mechanisms of change will assume 
particular relevance. 

For a mature organization like Central Piedmont, in a state of nega- 
tive homeostasis, Schein {1985a) recognizes that culture becomes a con- 
straint on innovation and preserves the glories of the past, providing a 
valued source of defense and self-esteem. For the mature organization, 
therefore, there are inherent difficulties for framebreaking change. 

However, according to Schein {1985a), there are two options for 
change: transformation or decline. For transformation, culture change 
is necessary, but not all elements of the culture can or must be changed; 
essential elements must be identified and preserved. Culture change can 
be managed or can simply be allowed to evolve. Within the destruction 
option, culture change occurs at paradigm levels and through the mas- 
sive replacement of key people. 

The same primary and secondary mechanisms useful for founders 
in creating, embedding, and strengthening culture become the mechan- 
isms of the succeeding presidents in framebreaking and reframing. For, 
as Schein {1985a) points out, when culture becomes dysfunctional it is 
leadership's role to assist the organization in unlearning some of its cul- 
tural assumptions and learning new assumptions— a role best assumed 
by a transformational leader {Bass, 1985a; Tichy and Devanna, 1986; 
Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). 

Since for organizations, much like individuals, yesterday's events shape 
today's and constrain tomorrov/'s behavior, Kimberly (1988) argues that 
it is helpful for a successor president to know about the organization's 
past in order to understand and predict behavior. Tushman, Newman, 
and Nadler {1988), Kimberly (1988), Hambrick and Mason (1984), and 
London {1988) argue that leaders for organizational transformation, 
^ reframing or framebreaking must come from the outside because those 
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who have become a part of the organization's culture and identity are 
the least able to precipitate major change. 

Fo change to occur. Schein (1985a) reiterates the inseparab.hty of 
culture and leadership, positing that leadership must rec°gnue how m- 
tertwined it is with cultural formation, evolution transformation, ar^^d 
desrction. In essence, "the unique and essential function of leadership 
isthemanipulationofculture"(Schein. 1985a. p. 317). 

Data sources within the case study of Central Piedmont -dicate that 
several critical incidents at the college pr^ipjtated readiness fo^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tushman. Newman, and Nadler posit that leadership succession seems 
to be a powerful tool in managing framebreaking change (1988. p. 126). 

The Succeeding President: Influencing Culture Through Leadership 

For Central Piedmont, the beginning of the reframing Pjocess-the 
instigator or trigger that "unfreezes" a particular way of understanding 
a situation (Lewin. 1947)-was not a person, an important event, or a 

statement, but all three. P , 

On May 6. 1986. Board Chair Bill Claytor aniiounced that Ruth 
G. Shaw would become the next president of Central Piedmont joining 
the college in July. The announcement was made in a collegewide meet- 
n n Pease Auditorium on the campus. Because of a board meeting in 
S ilas. Texas . where she was then president of El Centro College. Shaw 

could not attend the announcement. Wanting to address Central P.ed- 
mor^t on that occasion. Shaw sent a videotape of her remarks. In these 
remarks she pointed immediately to what she as a leader would pay at- 
ention to. measure, control, and reward-a primary mechanism for 
embedding culture (Schein. 1985a). Shaw indurated both explicitly and 
implicitly a qualitatively different way of understanding. 

She focused on the positive characteristics of the college and us work 
of the community, and of the leadership of the Board of Trustees and 
the State Board for Community Colleges. Indicating she was looking for- 
ward to becoming a part of the service Central Pij^mont provided to 
the citizens of Charlotte-Mecklenburg. Shaw asserted that this was a time 
for "growth, opportunity, and challenge" for everyone and visualized Cer.- 
«al Piedmont as a "great institution poised for even further greatness. 
Shaw recognized Hagemeyer's contributions, telling those present. Un 
his great foundation, we will build together still more greatness. Recog- 
nizing a fit between the values and strengths she could bring to Centr 1 
Piedmont and those the college needed ir. a president. Shaw cited vi- 
lu, commitment, caring, and competence" and P°-f ^ J^^. J - 
and student centeredness." "instructional excellence, and dedication 
O to meeting the needs of students" she sensed at the college. 
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Shaw's remarks then took a personal perspective, as she referred to 
the important role family played in her life, mentioning each family mem- 
ber briefly but in a way each could be remembered. She pointed out that 
she enjoyed work and worked hard, found pleasure in teamwork, gained 
satisfaction in helping people achieve their best, set high standards for 
herself and those with whom she worked, enjoyed shared values, enjoyed 
sharing "the essence of commitment," and was "analytical, decisive." 

In closing, Shaw returned to a focus on the college, holding out, as 
she had at the outset of her remarks, a vision of growth, opportunity, 
and challenge by commenting, **It is at times like these that we experience 
our greatest growth, times that are more conducive to opening ourselves 
to opportunities." As her "first official act" as president, she attached 
a Central Piedmont pin to her lapel, saying she planned to "wear it with 
pride for many, many years to come" and looked forward to her arrival 
on July 14 "with great anticipation." 

For Central Piedmont, the announcement, the event, and Shaw*s 
videotaped remarks signaled the beginning of the reframing process. With- 
in her remarks was language that hinted of some new < asic assumptions, 
for example, about the nature of reality and truth ("r,nalytical"), human 
relationships ("sharing"), human activity ("teamwork"), and human na- 
ture ("helping others achieve"). It is these underlying assumptions around 
which cultural paradigms form, according to Schein (1985a). Because of 
the strength and endurance of developed frames, Nystrom and Starbuck 
(1984) assert that challenges to current understanding within a strong 
culture must be extremely strong. Analysis of the case study data indi- 
cates that this occasion provided a strong challenge. 

Reinforcing the Trigger Event 

Shaw's vision or strategy for excellence was a vision of "how the col- 
lege would work** (Interview, 1989), a vision driven by basic assumptions 
that were significantly different from the cultural assumptions in place. 
Her strategy was precipitated by her observation of two distinct feelings 
on campus: 

People felt very good about the outcomes of the college. I think 
there was a general, strong feeling that the college was perform- 
ing its work well. There was also a feeling on the part of the faculty 
and the staff and the board that how it was performing was not 
always exactly the best for the times (Interview, 1989). 

To confirm her observations and gather information, Shaw made 
herself highly visible on campus, talking to everyone— faculty, staff, 
Q Students, and administrators. What she paid attention to in the 
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information-gathering process, her visible behavior, had, asSchein (1985a) 
puts it, ** great value for communicating assumptions and values to other 
members" (p, 232). Shaw (Interview, 1989) recalled: 

Within the first ninety days, 1 set up a series of meetings with 
all the top managers. I had each of them develop written reports, 
and then I had long meetings with them to discuss their obser- 
vations of strengths and weaknesses within each of their areas. 

I put on my Reeboks and walked, literally walked the park- 
ing lots, walked every building, made departmental visits, did a 
tremendous amount of that during the first yean And I did a 
lot of it in the first ninety days. 

According to Shaw, the information she gathered "taught me enough 
to know that I had to have a much, much more action-oriented agenda 
than I had thought initially" (Interview, 1989). 

The agenda Shaw developed had at its nucleus the involvement of 
people* Shaw saw an urgency in instituting "coordination and commu- 
nication across areas," the lack of which "was simply stunning"; in the 
education area, the need for "a more evaluative approach and a more 
consumer-, student-oriented approach"; the necessity "to pull business 
and administrative services together"; the requirement to change the or- 
ganizational structure for "a team approach"; the need to clean up "some 
of the simple systems like classification and coi^ipensation"; and the de- 
mand for a revision in the planning process (Interview, 1990), 

In addition to providing her with information on which to base her 
agenda, Shaw's visibility on campus that first ninety days reinforced for 
people the spirit of openness and caring that they felt and confirmed the 
desire for teamwork they saw in Shaw's introductory videotape. This visi- 
bility also advanced the framebreaking process begun in the videotape* 
As she sought information, framebreaking was made possible by Shaw's 
ability to communicate her basic assumptions and values, for example 
about the active involvement of people in discovering truth and reality, 
the caring and helping side of human nature, and the collaboration and 
teamwork possible in human relationships* Schein (1985a) recognizes this 
role modeling, teaching, and coaching by leaders as one of the primary 
mechanisms of embedding and reinforcing cultural assumptions. 

At about the nine-week mark of the ninety-day period, Shaw had 
the opportunity to address the college in person for the first time at its 
annual Fall Conference, She used the occasion to "share values": 

I talked about who I am and what's important to me* I talked 
O about issues of trust, of responsibility, of doing away with things 
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like the anonymous note ' ^mmunicating with each other. I 
talked about excellence. out the recognition of the peo- 
ple who were stars air - <ked centrally about students 
being at the heart Oi ^. do, and our work focusing 
on those students T . - 



She reinforced the values .mentioned in her videotape— vision, 

commitment, competence, ar;a caring— and strengthened her articula- 
tion of new basic apoumption^ for the fabric of the college's culture. Those 
assumptions were related to the nature of reality and truth, human rela- 
tionships, huiran activity, and human nature— the "how" of the work 
done at the college. Nine weeks of experiences, both on campus and off, 
gave her the opportunity to weave the threads of her videotaped remarks 
into the fabric of Central Piedmont. 

Shaw added another value— responsibility— thus expanding her chal- 
lenge to the organizational culture. With this value her Fall Conference 
speech addressed decision making and participation— "I believe that I have 
the personal power to affect the world in which I work— and I believe that 
you do, too. To exercise that power, we must be willing to risk and to 
trust each other"* communication— "We must forego the anonymous note 
in favor of face-to-face conversation. . .say straightforwardly what we think"; 
recognition and reward— *I want to work in a place that helps the stars 
shine and that recognizes and rewards its star performers"; and planning 
and participation— "I want a planning system for Central Piedmont that 
will engage all of us in developing an action agenda for our college." 

hi her speech Shaw also challenged the cultural perspective on the 
nature of innovation. She broadened the scope of innovation as an ac- 
tivity, saying: "We must remember that most innovation doesn't come 
from the administrative offices or from giant grants. It comes from that 
ceaseless tinkering to do the day-to-day in a better way." Her challenge 
was extended to technology but with a focus on building on excellence 
through shared values and a focus on people: "We'll build on the tradi- 
tion of excellence you have started because of our shared values, not be- 
cause we hop on the latest instructional bandwagon or instructional fad." 
She stressed that technology was "a tool, a means to an end. . .not an 
end in itself. . . .No single technology or methodology is the answer to 
dealing with the diverse and wondrous challenges presented by the stu- 
dents of the community college." 

Before Shaw closed her Fall Conference remarks she added one fi- 
nal value— quality, saying: "I look relentlessly for evidence of quality in 
my work and in the performance of our ^ollege." A.nd, as a leader, she 
O indicated how she would measure it: 
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I believe quality is not a technique dictated by the latest instruc 
tional or managerial fad. Instead, it comes from within each of 
us—from the care we show our students and each other, from 
the real passion we feel toward our work. It comes from the day- 
in and day-out way in which we show that passionate caring. 
And, it comes primarily from looking students in the eye, hear- 
ing what they have to say, and acting to do our best. 

Her final words combined her new vision of the *'how,'* her challenges 
to current cultural assumptions and a sense of assurance in the iu\ .ementa- 
tion of those assumptions, with the spirit of the past: "These values will 
translate themselves in a thouspnd ways in the years ahead, and together we 
will live the commitment to continue the tradition of excellence at CPCC." 

The Inaugural Address: hiew Cultural Assumptions Made Concrete 

Slightly over six months after her arrival on campus, Shaw was in- 
augurated in a formal academic ceremony at Ovens Auditorium. In her 
speech for this occasion, she chose, as she had previously, to blend Cen- 
tral Piedmont's past with its friture: "To imagine our future at Central 
Piedmont Community College, we must have a sense of the forces that 
have shaped us.'* She cited many people, including Hagemeyer, by name, 
noted their contributions, and emphasized the college's "tradition of qual- 
ity," noting that "it is built on our commitment to open admission, our 
emphasis on economic development, and our devotion to educational 
excellence. These values will guide us as surely in the future as in the past." 

As at the Fall Conference, Shaw's point of departure became the 
'*how"; after recognizing the past, she turned to predict the change in 
Central Piedmont's future. She cited two environmental forces with which 
the college would have to contend: the educational challenges to retrieve 
drop-outs and to retain students in public schools in times of education- 
al reform; and a state economy in transition with new job requirements 
and demands for more sophisticated skills. She predicted: "Our tomor- 
rows will be unlike our yesterdays, and our success may depend both 
on doing the same things differently and on doing^different things." 

Each "how" that Shaw isolated was a challenge to Central Piedmont's 
current culture. Undergirded by concrete new cultural assumptions, the 
result of successful adaptations to the external environment and integra- 
tion internally, in the future 

• The comprehensive nature of Central Piedmont would emerge with 
a new philosophy; the "Learn More, Earn More" college bumper 
sticker issued during the previous administration would be con- 
Q verted to "Brainpower Training" 
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• The belief that technological teaching and learning systems were 
the method of choice for improving access would be examined for 
other choices 

• Strengthened articulations in all educational areas would match 
the comprehensive nature of the colle; 2, expanding student 
opportunities 

• The concept of building community through economic develop- 
ment would be enlarged by building community through service 

• The past philosophy of what Hagemeyer called "the student's right 
to fail" (as told to 1986-87 Faculty Senate President Joe Barwick, 
Interview, 1990^ 'vould emerge as the student's right to succeed 

For mai y in the c 'lege community, the inauguration event reduced 
anxiety about change by bringing closure to Its direction. As Barwick 
remarked: "The inauguration showed us how strikingly different things 
were likely to be from that point forward." 

Analysis indicates that during this speech Shaw was able to capture 
and convert the direction she envisioned for the college into a concrete 
reality. She had been able "to make conscious \.hat lies unconscious 
among followers" (Burns, 1978, p. 40). 

In her first six months at Centr?' Piedmont Shaw exerted in each 
of her major addresses what Albrecht and Albrecht refer to as "frame- 
of-reference control" (1987, p. 122), a leader's capacity to build an invisi- 
ble framework around the thoughts of others by offering a ringing state- 
ment, a strong metaphor, or an organizing concept. They assert that 
listeners respond unconsciously to this frame of reference, accepting it 
as a model for their own points of view. 

Weick (1980) argues for the power that accrues to the leader through 
what he terms "the management of eloquence in language" (p. 18). For 
Weick (1980), as for Albrecht and Albrecht (1987), the value of such 
management is not in the arousal of followers but in how "it affects what 
followers tell themselves when they try to discover what they are think- 
ing" (Weick, 1980, p. 18). Viewed as "a form of potency on the leader's 
part" (Albrecht and Albrecht, 1^87, p. 122), this skilled use of language 
and conceptual fluency on the part of a leader earns the acceptance of 
listeners. » 

With each major event— the videotaped introduction, the Fall Con- 
ference address, the inaugural address— and the series of events charac- 
terized as "walking around," Shaw used four of the five primary culture- 
embedding and -reinforcing mechanisms identified by Schein (1985a): what 
leaders pay attention to, measure, control, and reward; leader reactions 
to critical incidents; deliberate role modeling, teaching, and coaching by 
© „ leaders; and criteria for allocation of rewards and status. 
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Analysis of the case study data for Shaw's first six months at Cen- 
tral Piedmont indicates that through framebreaking and reframing Shaw 
managed the dynamics of organizational transformation through the first 
three phases— the trigger event, the development of a felt need for change 
in the organization accompanied by a dissatisfaction with the status quo, 
and the creation of a vision of the desired future state (Tichy, 1980, 1983; 
Tichy andUlrich, 1984; Tichy andDevanna, 1986). Two phases remained 
for achieving active management of the organization: mobilizing com- 
mitment and institutionalizing the change by shaping and reinforcing 
the new culture that lits the revitalized organization (Tichy, 1980, 1983; 
Tichy and Ulrich, 1984; Tichy and Devanna, 1986). 

Mobilizing Commitment and Institutionalizing Change 

To mobilize commitment and institutionalize change, Shaw set about 
to change the current system of "how" the organization would function 
to achieve goals, targeting specifically the organizational structure and 
the systems of decision making, communication, planning, and reward 
and recognition that she mentioned in her Fall Conference address. As 
she made changes, she set about to instill the value of responsibility 
through involvement and participation. An initially paradoxical path of 
development was also initiated— the destruction of the existing organiza- 
tional structure. 

Transforming the Organizational Stmcture. The organizational struc- 
ture Shaw inherited had an executive vice president to whom most, but 
not all, vice presidents reported; some reported direcdy to the president. 
Vice presidents were "at all kinds of different jobs reporting to all sorts 
of different people," Shaw said (Interview, 1989). As she described it: "A 
cultivated pattern of behavior existed" that had vice presidents routine- 
ly bypassing the executive vice president to "come to the president on 
an array of issues" (Interview, 1989). In addition, "there was a culture 
that expected the president to be calling the shots. . .there was a real 
conditioning that the main shots, and sometimes not^so-main shots, were 
called from the president's office" (Interview, 1989). 

Shaw found the meetings of the President's Cabinet, composed of 
all the vice presidents, the executive vice president, and the president, 
very unsatisfactory and "uncomfortable" (Interview, 1989). "It was the 
president's agenda and the president's meeting, and. . .you were expected 
to respond in that way," Shaw said, noting, "No group ever met together, 
except that one President's Cabinet, and it was all just information shar- 
ing" (Interview, 1989). 

Shaw envisioned instilling responsibility and improving the systems 
O ' lecision making, communication, and planning by building "a structure 
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that would encourage teamwork. ... I wanted people to talk to each other; 
I wanted projects to be coordinated. I wanted people to be thinking to- 
gether about implications of issues" (Interview, 1989), She began by en- 
gaging the President's Cabinet in an examination of alternative organiza- 
tional structures, finding its members dissatisfied with the way the 
President's Cabinet worked (Interview, 1989), The result was a new struc- 
ture: a five-person College Cabinet replacing the large, ten-plus President's 
Cabinet, The College Cabinet meets weekly and is composed of the vice 
president for education programs; the vice president for business and col- 
lege services; the vice president for student, staff, and organizational de- 
velopment; the assistant to the president; and the president. 

The creation of additional structures opened new communication 
channels and fostered teamwork. Outside of the College Cabinet meet- 
ing and meetings on an as-needed basis during the week, vice presidents 
meet individually with the president each week. In those meetings, in- 
formation is shared, discussion takes place, some direction is given, and 
some check of progress toward goals is made. Communication between 
Shaw and the vice presidents in cabinet and in individual meetings is 
described as open, honest, direct, fact-finding, information-seekmg, and 
precipitating critical thinking and thinking in options, according to vice 
presidents Wingate, Harper, and Mcintosh (Interviews, 1990), 

Communication is also facilitated through what are generally weekly 
meetings of the vice presidents to share information about day-to-day oper- 
ations, discuss issues and matters of budget, and plan. Vice presidents also 
hold weekly meetings with their staffs, and some have adopted the prac- 
tice of meeting individually during the week with each of their staff members, 
Tfie Formation of the College Council. To counterbalance the reduced 
number serving on the College Cabinet and what might be perceived as 
less campus involvement, Shaw created a College Council, with represen- 
tatives serving from across the campus community. The council examines 
campuswide issues, receives committee and task force reports with campus- 
wide implications for its comment and recommendation (e,g„ mission review, 
futures committee), and assists in the development and review of campus 
policies and procedures (e,g,, substance abuse, drug-fi:ee workplace, grievance). 
According to many staff interviewed for this study, the College Council is 
widely viewed as a vehicle through which Shaw has implemented her vision 
of the participation and involvement of all areas of the campus in decision 
making, planning, and communication. The relationship between the College 
Cabinet and College Council is facilitated by the assistant to the president. 
The Use of Committees and Task Forces. In commenting about her de- 
velopment of a common understanding of what the college is doing, Shaw 
O „(Interview, 1989) stated she feels 
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no need to dictate [the common understanding]. I really am a be- 
liever that the facts will speak for themselves and that what you 
need to do is create a vehide and a structure that will let people 
be privy to those facts and reach some common understanding. 

To instill responsibility for the discovery of truth or common under- 
standing in a culture conditioned to having these things revealed or dic- 
tated, Shaw has made extensive use of committees and task forces. 

She admits: *'I am controlling in terms of what's the charge to the 
group, who's going to be on the group, and I pick the leaders. . .con- 
structive, clear, hard-hitting thinkers" (Interview, 1989). Committees and 
task forces are often supplied, she said, with "a tremendous amount of 
background information" (Interview, 1989), or, according to Barwick and 
1989-90 Faculty Senate President Barbara Andrews (Interviews, 1990), 
are encouraged to develop their own bibliographies around the topic of 
their charge, from the viewpoint that information is empowering. Shaw 
(Interview, 1989) continued: "I insist that committees educate themselves. 
Pooled ignorance is not a rich resource." Once a committee has received 
its charge, has its sense of direction, "I certainly don't control, from the 
point of view of being actively involved in their business," Shaw said. 
"Once the reports come back, if they've been well done, then I'm pleased 
with them. That's their role" (Interview, 1989). 

The issues around which committees and task forces have been formed 
are varied, but all reflect what, as a leader, Shaw pays attention to, meas- 
ures, controls, and rewards. The first two she established were the Fu- 
tures Committee and the Employee Recognition Committee. 

According to Shaw (Interview, 1989), the former served as an initial 
"flash point for what is happening in this community that we need to 
be aware of and respond to." Exemplary of Shaw's "global thinking," 
according to Wingate (Interview, 1990), the Futures Committee served 
in a strategic planning function, encouraging some Janusian and para- 
doxical thinking among its membership. 

The implementation of the Employee Recognition Committee pro- 
vided Shaw with the opportunity to immediately begin a program of re- 
ward and recognition. As she had stated in her Fall Conference address, 
"I want to work in a place that helps the stars shine and that recognizes 
and rewards its star performers." Monetary awards are given each quar- 
ter during the Faculty/Staff Forum for outstanding performances in a 
faculty, support, classified, and administrative role. As Shaw expressed: 
"Every quarter we have those forums and celebrate our excellence. It is 
renewing for everybody, not just the people who get the awards. They 
O \ really share in the accomplishments of other people." The annual 
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winner in each of the recognition categories is announced during Fall 
Conference, along with the Innovator of the Year Award and another 
teaching award, the Larry B. Harding Award. Awards for service are also 
given at that time. According to interviews with staff for this case study, 
the establishment of the Employee Recognition Committee, the forma- 
tion of a recognition and reward system, and the environment of celebra- 
tion that surrounds each ceremony has had a tremendously positive im- 
pact on the campus community. 

Shaw formed some of the additional committees and task forces as 
the result of an action agenda she received from the faculty senate at 
the end of her first year as president. The agenda pinpointed issues of 
faculty concern— the grading system and advisement, for example. Shaw 
has established committees and task forces to take a proactive ice 
on emerging issues such as enhancing campus diversity; oth<*o, to 
examine options for an area undergoing change, such as the Student 
Development Task Force, formed to examine student services and 
activities. 

Analysis reveals that Shaw's use of committees and task forces in- 
corporates what leaders pay attention to, measure, and control; leader 
reactions to critical incidents and organizational crises; deliberate role 
modeling, teaching, and coaching; and criteria for allocation of rewards 
and status— four of the five primary mechanisms for embedding and rein- 
forcing culture identified by Schein (1985a). Her use also incorporates 
three of five secondary cultural articulation and reinforcement mechan- 
isms identified by Schein (1985a): the organization's design and struc- 
ture; organizational systems and procedures; and formal statements of 
organizational philosophy. 

Committees and task forces are widely viewed as additional vehicles 
through which Shaw has implemented her vision of the participation 
and involvement of all areas of the campus in decision making, plan- 
ning, and communication, according to numerous interviews for this 
study., Interviewees expressed the perception that as a result of commit- 
tee and task force involvement, opportunities exist for discussion before 
decisions are made and that the institution of some policy initiatives and 
actions may move directionally from the bottom upward. 

Improving Campus Communication^ In addition to the improved com- 
munication that occurs from involvement and participation in the U'ork 
of the Cabinet, College Council, and numerous committees and task 
forces, Shaw has also chosen additional avenues to improve campus com- 
munication. To foster openness and honesty in communication, Shaw 
"addresses the grapevine," noted Adult Basic Literacy Education Depart- 
^ ment Head Cindy Johnston (Interview, 1990). Johnston elaborated: 
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She knows it's there. She tries to dispel myths or rumors when 
they start, if they are, in fact, [false] rumors. If they are not, she's 
very open and honest about that as well. There are still commu' 
nication problems, but when the grapevine is as strong as it is 
at Central Piedmont, it's very difficult to dispel it. 

Shaw has instituted quarterly faculty/staff and student forums. She 
and the vice presidents attend and often respond to questions in their 
areas. 

A regular monthly breakfast meeting with the vice presidents and 
the administrators who report directly to them has been created. While 
providing an opportunity for information sharing, the meeting also af- 
fords team-building experiences through, for example, brainstorming when 
the meeting takes an issues orientation. Similar monthly breakfast meet- 
ings are scheduled between the president and smaller groups on campus. 

Shaw very capably communicates appreciation to members of the 
college community. As Assistant to the President Worth Campbell (In- 
terview, 1990) expressed it, "Shaw never misses the opportunity to send 
a thank-you note or to recognize someone for his or her contributions." 
Administrative Assistant Chris Buchanan (Interview, 1990) concurred: 
"She thanks everybody for everyth ing." In public gatherings, she is quick 
to recognize and give credit to the work of those accompanying her. In 
making personal introductions, she communicates respect and pride for 
the person being introduced. 

Hiring to Influence Culture, Although a complete turnover in the cabi- 
net since Shaw's arrival has affected the level of team synergy achieved 
by top administrators, that turnover has also provided Shaw with an 
opportunity to embed and reinforce cultural assumptions at the adminis- 
trative level through hiring practices (Schein, 1985a). For example, in 
the hiring process for all three vice presidents, people who would work 
with and for the individuals in those positions participated in the search 
process, offering Shaw their recommendations for final selection. The 
individuals selected for each position are representative of the potential 
for teamwork and share in the vision and values of the college. 

For example. Vice President for Business and College Services John 
Harper, the "senior" member of the vice presidential team, supports Shaw's 
strong student orientation and her desire **to provide as much support 
to the student as can be obtained within the resources available/' while 
being ever "mindful of taxpayer stewardship and very interested in car- 
rying out assessment or analysis to be sure that the dollars being used 
are being used efficiently as well as effectively" (Interview, 1990). It was 
Q 'n support of this student orientation that Harper introduced, at Shaw's 
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request, control systems in budgeting, hiring, and purchasing, for exam^ 
pie. When systems have met with resistance, Shaw h^t5 supported the 
systems, "sometimes even doing a little cheerleading," Harper said (In^ 
tervievv, 1990), Of tne strong student orientation. Harper Gnterview^ 1990) 
says: 

Even when we deal with students at the VP level, it'is very much 
a result of her direction— a ^can-do' attitude^ At Student Forums, 
we are going to give each person there the opportunity to speak, 
and no issue is too small to receive the direct attention of a vice 
president. 

Shaw has also begun to influence the culture and climate through 
hiring practices at other levels of the college. In a 1989-90 revision of 
the college's hiring policies and procedures, a confirming interview with 
Shaw prior to the final offer of a position became a part of the hiring 
process for faculty, supervisory and managerial level positions, and profes- 
sional support faculty. Despite the confirming nature of the interview, 
Shaw retains the right of final refusal (Central Piedmont Community 
College, 1989a, 1989b). 

Individml Development In addition to organizational development, 
Shaw's emphasis on involvement and participation has assisted in the 
development of individuals, Because of Shaw's emphasis on activities such 
as fact finding, validating, critical thinking, global thinking, and discus- 
sion. College Council and committee and task force involvement has 
provided individuals with growth, challenges, and opportunities in learning 
and leadership. Case study analysis of data indicates that during 1989 
and into 1990 staff development activities with a management or leader- 
ship focus increased. 

According to many staff members interviewed for the case study, Shaw 
also encourages individuals to further their education and has expanded 
thethinkingof several about career options. Commented upon most of- 
ten by interviewees, however, is Shaw's skill at making people aware of 
their abilities and assisting them in bringing those abilities to the fore- 
front and using them. 

Building Community Relationships. Shaw said one of the items on her 
agenda when she came to Central Piedmont was "to build community 
relationships" (Interview, 1989). Shaw (Interview, 1990) related: 

1 think, in terms of following somebody who is well-established 
and has been there twenty-three years, one of the first tasks is 
to become the president in terms of other people's views of what 
O is going on. So, a part is building community and raising image. 
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Part of it is, indeed, personal in terms of who you are. Can you 
establish yourself as the individual in that position? 

According to retired Board of Trustees Member Pete Sloan (Inter- 
view, 1990), Shaw "hit the ground running and worked very hard," 
demonstrating that "she was the person who was here, she could get the 
job done, and we're not going to miss a step/' In her first year as presi- 
dent, Shaw took her Central Piedmont message to more than a hun- 
dred civic, social, political, and service organizations. As college founda- 
tion Director Powell Majors (Interview, 1990) remarked, "She sold herself 
to the community, lock, stock, and barrel," 

As the 1989 Campaign Chair for the United Way of Central Caro- 
linas, Shaw further developed her community-building role. As she spoke 
at the various United Way kick-offs in businesses and industries through- 
out the Central Carolina area, she carried her strong personal message 
of vision, care and respect for others, commitment, competence, quali- 
ty, and responsibility. In personal conversations, Shaw describes Unir^d 
Way as an organization that "helps people help themselves. . .empowers 
people— putting people in touch with the capacity within themselves*' 
and that is about "creating connections. . . building community." As en- 
visioned by Shaw, the United Way is very similar to the community col- 
lege, acting as an agent of transformational leadership— lifting people, 
through their services, into their better selves. With her leadership, the 
ambitious annual goal of $16.7 million was exceeded. 

The Board of Trustees. As with the college itself, there is little disagree- 
ment about the beginning of the reframing process for the Board of 
Trustees. The process began with a person, an important event, and a 
statement: the hiring of Shaw as president and her expressed desire to 
have a contract and be "evaluated annually ... in a systematic way" (In- 
terview, 1990). While the board was agreeable, her expressed desire, ex- 
plicidy and implicitly, brought with it a qualitatively different way of 
understanding. With the founding president, evaluation had been infor- 
mal, and there had been no contract. 

As with the faculty and administration^ Shaw knew that board mem- 
bers thought the college was performing its work well, but they questioned 
whether houj it was performing was right for the times. Mindful of thegood 
working relationship between the board and the founding president, Shaw 
set to alter the "how" of her working relationship. Recognizing that the 
board had been "clearly administrative driven," she said she wanted to cre- 
ate "a better balance in that" and improve the position of the college by 
ensuring that the board was "very well informed and really understands 
O yhat the issues are, what the directions are" (Interview, 1990). Shaw indicated: 
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To me the *no surprises' dictum that is given to presidents [by boards] 
has very little to do with individual incidents and a lot to do with 
creating a context and a climate in your board in which board mem- 
bers really do know the issues and the directions Gnterview, 1990). 

As she had done with the college, her method of achieving a state 
of "no surprises" for the board was involvement and participation. To 
feciiitate this, Shaw indicated (Interview, 1990) that she provides infor- 
mation to the board in the same manner she docs, for example, to cam- 
pus committees, based on the assumption that the truth of matters is 
gradually discovered, not magically revealed. Current Board Chair Claytor 
(Interview, 1990) noted that the board now receives or hears reports and 
studies **at the same time Shaw does for the first time, and we can react 
to the same extent that she can." As a result of the openness in informa- 
tion sharing, Claytor indicated the board "knows more about what is 
going on at the state level than we ever have before, and that's continu- 
ing to increase" (Interview, 1990). He continued: "We're starting to in- 
vite members of the State Board (of Community Colleges] to our local 
board meetings to try to encourage some communication there. And that's 
never been done before." 

In July 1989, Shaw took another step to increase the involvement 
and participation of the board. She proposed to Claytor a change in the 
board committee structure that would have, she said, "the governance 
structure reflea the institutional priority" (Interview, 1990)— education. 
She proposed the addition of a new committee, an Education Commit 
tee, along with the Finance and Facilities, Development, Governance, 
and Executive committees. The previous committee structure had included 
only Finance, Facilities, Public Relations, Policies and Plans, and Execu- 
tive committees. The proposed committee structure, in addition to reflect 
ing the college's top priority, would provide a way for cabinet members 
to work in a staff role with the board and,^ Shaw said, "would provide 
a more even distribution of work that more adequately reflected our pri- 
orities" (Interview, 1990). Claytor was most receptive to the proposal and 
took it to the board, which approved it and began working within the 
new committee structure in the fall of 1989, 

Claytor assesses Shaw's relationship with the board as "a partner- 
ship . , . and the board is another member of that team that she's created" 
(Interview, 1 990). Such an open relationship also speaks to her effective- 
ness in establishing herself as a legitimate and capable president, possess- 
ing a strong base of competence, confidence, credibility, and trust. 

Tfie State. Shaw has begun to alter the historical relationship that 
O :be college had with the state using the same methodology that has been 
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effective with the college and the Board of Trustees— involvement, par- 
ticipation, and informadon. The open, collaborative way in which she 
and the vice presidents deal with issues such asfulkime equivalent (FTE) 
auditing and with questions of autonomy is credited with producing posi- 
tive results. In state FTE Auditor Phil Marion*s view (Interview, 1990), 
there is a spirit of cooperation, of nnaking things better together. As he 
described it: 

Shaw has been attacking issues that we have recommended be 
reviewed. And those things have been changed Her way of deal- 
ing with things is proactive, where she*s trying to ward off prob- 
lems rather than hoping theyll come to a head and then get to 
fight them. 



Making the Transformation 

Analysis of quantitative data generated in this study indicates that 
the variety of conditions specified by Lundberg (1985) as necessary for 
transformation within an organization— permitting, enabling, and pre- 
cipitating-existed at Central Piedmont under the leadership of Ruvh 
Shaw. All four permitting conditions distinguished by Lundberg (1985) 
are apparent in the case study analysis: the availability of some surplus 
of change resources; a system readinessfor change— a willingness and abil- 
ity on the part of system members to live with the anxiety that accompa- 
nies uncertainty; the existence of a minimal degree of system coupling; 
and the ability of transition agents to envision and skillfully communi- 
cate alternative organizatiortdf futures. 

During organizational transformations, which often take three to five 
years (Tichy, 1980, 1983; Tichy md Ulrich, i984; Tichy and Devanna, 
1986), the leader must manage the organizational dynamics of transfer- 
tiaation, taking the o.e,anization through five phases; (1) the triggej: event; 
(2) the development of a fejt need for change in the organization and/or 
a dissatisfaction with the status quo; (3) the creation of a vision of the 
desired future state; (4) the mobilization of coiDpriftmenti and (5) tlie in 
sHtUtjon^lization of change jLy shaping and reinforcing the new culture. 
Tools through wl\k\) transitions are shared and visions become practice 
are the organization's communication, problem-so) 'ing, and decision- 
making systems; and major levers for institutionalizing change are the 
human resources systems of selection, development, appraisal, and re- 
ward (Tichy, 1980, 1983; Tichy and Ulrich, 1984; Tichy and Devanna, 
1986). Analysis of data sources in this case study indicates Central Pied- 
mont IS in phase five of organizational transition, and the extensive M5e 
)f identified tools and major levers is evident. 
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Clear, also, is the effective relationship of what Schein (1984) identi- 
fies as primary and secondary culture-embedding and -reinforcing mechan- 
i&ms in framebreaking and in reshaping an organization's culture. They 
can be the effective tools of succeeding presidents in community colleges, 
as they have been for succeeding CEOs in business and industry, when 
managing the organizational dynamics of transition. 

The Succeeding President: Leadership Behaviors and Style 

A close analysis of the case study data regarding the transformation 
of culture begun by Ruth Shaw leaves no doubt that leadership and cul- 
ture are inextricably linked and that **neither can really be understood 
by itself* (Schein, 1985a, p. 2). Prevailing are transformational leader- 
ship behaviors— those required to effect and implement change and to 
manage the organizational and individual dynamics of such change. 

According to Bass (1985b), it is th^ transformational leader who 
"changes the social warp and woof of reality" (p. 24). Bass (1985b) describes 
the transformational leader as "one who motivates us to do more than 
we originally expected to do. This original performance expectation is 
based on our original level of confidence in reaching desired, designated 
outcomes by means of our performance" (p. 20). 

A leader achieves the transformation of followers in one of three close- 
ly connected ways: 

• By raising our level of awareness, our level of consciousness 
about the importance and value of designated outcomes, and 
ways of reaching them 

• By getting us to transcend our own self-interest for the sake 
of the team, organization, or larger polity 

• By altering our need level on Maslow*s (or Alderfer's) hierarchy 
or expanding our portfolio of needs and wants (Bass, 1985b, 
p. 20) 

Case study analysis indicates Shaw*s ability to use each. 

Shaw*s vision for the college, her strategy of excellence, which drives 
the transformational change effort, is marked by the values of that 
vision— caring and respect for others, commitment, competence, quali- 
ty, and responsibility. Undergirding the vision and values are some ba- 
sic assumptions, best expressed through her use of language in interviews 
for this case study and in campuswide speeches: on the organization's 
relationship to its environment— "I believe that I have the personal power 
to affect the world in which I work— and I believe that you do, too"; 
on the nature of reality and truth— *Tooled ignorance is not a rich re- 
source," and valuing **analytical" truth -seeking; human natui*e-**help- 
O ' ig others achieve," and "Do you know how good you are?": the nature 
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of human activity— "I am responsible to those with and for whom I work- 
but I am not responsible for them"; and the nature of human relation 
ships— "teamwork," and collaboration." 

Shaw's assumptions represent significant dep;artures from the 
assuiT^ntions that were embedded in the culture of Central Piedmont 
when she arrived. An outgrowth of Shaw's assumptions is her marked 
use of the transformational leadership behaviord of consideration, 
intellectual stimulation, and charisma with a subfactor of inspiration. 

Caring and respect for others is an expressed value of Shaw's, and, 
as such, transformational behaviors related to consideration are readily 
identifiable in the data sources of the case study. According to Bass 
(1985b), consideration has two components: (1) the consideration in 
consultation with subordinates as a group, in consensual decision making 
as evidenced in regular group meetings, and in treating all subordinates 
alike; and (2) individualized consideration. 

In regard to the first component, case study analysis points to those 
leadership behaviors in regard to Shaw's work with the College Cabinet 
and the Board of Trustees. Consideration is also revealed in regular 
campus group meetings and the manner in which Shaw works with the 
College Council, faculty senate, and the various committees and task 
forces she forms. Bass (1985b) asserts that consideration "is central to 
participative management to the extent that it focuses on the employee's 
needs for growth and participation in decisions affecting his work and 
career" (p. 82). Data from numerous interviews with staff support a 
general perception that Shaw's caring, sensitivity, openness, and respect, 
for example, are extended equally and unilaterally to all involved in 
the college. 

According to Bass (1985b), the behaviors of individualized consid- 
eration—the second component of consideration— can take many forms. 
Most important is the leader's ability to express appreciation for a job 
well done. Case study data support Shaw's adeptness at and the energy 
with which she pursues this behavior. In working with individuals, Shaw 
is described by staff members interviewed for this study as being open, 
caring, nurturing, counseling, and advising in nature. This description 
supports Shaw's ability to constructively point out weaknesses to 
followers— another important aspect of individualized consideration. CasQ 
study analysis reveals individualized consideration in the form of Shaw's 
assigning special projects to provide learning opportunities, to promote 
follower self-confidence, and to bring out a follower's special talent. Case 
study data support the exemplary manner in which individualized 
consideration, seen in keeping individual followers informed about wh^*** 
O happening and why, is demonstrated. 
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The vice president of instruction, the three senior instructional deans, 
and the ten division deans meet on a weekly basis. All college deans meet 
for a one-hour session once a week to foster their own professional 
development. 

The vice president of instruction and the three senior instructional 
d?ans meet weekly to coordinate all matters relating to instruction. The 
major responsibility of this group is the leadership for, and active partic- 
ipation in, the search, hiring, and tenure review processes of the instruc- 
tional faculty. These structural and organizational systems provide the 
opportunity for extensive communication flow. Galbralth (1972) indicates 
that predictability of task is one primary aspect of organizational form. 

Decision-Making Systems 

In an organization, the essential ingredients for the development of 
shared values and a shared culture are comprehensive formal and infor- 
mal communication networks (Peters and Waterman, 1982; Waterman, 
1987). These networks provide rhe raw material of decisionmaking: in- 
formation. The decision-making processes at De Anza College are, in large 
measure, a reflection of the processes in place at the district level. The 
values that undergird the BPDG support similar systems at De Anza. 

Cohen and March (1986), in their study of decision-making systems 
in some university organizations, argue that the classic models of deci- 
sion making do not apply in many educational settings. They suggest 
educational decision making differs from the classical model in three im- 
portant ways: preferences are problematic, a known way of dealing with 
complexity is unclear, or participation is fluid. In the Foothill-De Anza 
Community College District, as in the case in any environment that is 
subject to rapid change, the appropriate choice is problematic and con- 
sistent with the Cohen and March analysis. However, the district has 
a better understanding of the sum total of the processes that yield result;.. 
In the district, and at De Anza, the organizational goals are very clear; 
there are loosely coupled linkages that tie together the various units within 
the organization. 

The need to unite various components, often in an environment that 
is unstable, creates a degree of task uncertainty. For community colleges, 
vagaries of government funding, shifting community demographics, in- 
flux of international students with diverse needs or local students at var- 
ious competency levels, and shifting demands of the business communi- 
ty all add to the task complexity. In this milieu, many discrete elements 
of information are required in a college's decision-making process. Be- 
cause of this complexity, various divisions and sectors of the college are 
O interdependent and interrelated. 
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A preponderance of Shaw's leadership behaviors are also to be found 
in the second category of behavior aligned with transformational leader- 
ship—intellectual stimulation. Bass (1985b) explains; 

By the transformational leader's intellectual stimulation, we mean 
the arousal and change in followers of problem awareness and 
problem solving, of thought and imagination, and of beliefs and 
values, rather than arousal and change in immediate action. The 
intellectual stimulation of the transformational leader is seen in 
the discrete jump in the followers' conceptualization, comprehen- 
sion, and discernment of the nature of the problems they face 
and their solutions (p. 99). 

By expanding involvement and participation through such avenues 
as the College Council and committees and task forces, the campus com- 
munity as a whole has become involved in more strategic thinking, in 
rethinking, in thinking about old problems in new ways, and, in general, 
in what Bass called ^*the tasks of analysis, formulation, implementation, 
interpretation, and evaluation" (1985b, p. 99). Case study analysis addi- 
tioiially demonstrates Shaw's active use of proactive thinking and the 
encouragement of proactive as opposed to reactive thinking throughout 
the campus. 

Indeed, as revealed by case study analysis, the College Cabinet, Col- 
lege Council, committees and task forces, and the forums have become 
symbolic of Shaw's vision of greater involvement and participation. As 
Bass (1985b) indicates, the new symbols "help to articulate, propagate, 
and recall the new ideas and beliefs, as well as to attach emotional value 
to them" (p. 110). 

With a concern for building trust and teams, Shaw provides an exist- 
entially oriented intellectual stimulation that is aligned with transforma- 
tional leadership, Bass (1985b) characterizes such stimulation as promoting 
integrative decision making, in which much information is used to "gener- 
ate many solutions for implementation" (p. 111). Relying on informal 
processes, the existential leader believes that ^^intellectual understanding 
can only emerge in the human process of interacting with the environ- 
ment" (Bass, 1985b, p. 111). This type of stimulation favors "creative syn- 
thesis over pure logic" (Bass, 1985b, p. 111). All acrvities revealed by 
case study data that work toward participation and involvement pro- 
v.de evidence of existentially oriented intellectual stimulation. 

As in the categories of consideration and intellectual stimulation, case 
study analysis indicates a preponderance of leadership behaviors in the 
category of charisma with a subfactor of inspirational leadership. Accord- 
Q ing to Bass U985b), "Charisma carries with it a challenge to the old order, 
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a break with continuity, a risky adventure, continual movement, ferment, 
and change" (p. 37). Such qualities characterized the texts of Shaw's 
speeches and activities during her first six months as president. On each 
of those occasions, Shaw related "the work and mission of their group 
to strongly held values, Ideals, and aspirations shared in common by their 
organization's culture" (Bass, 1985b, p. 40). Bass continues: 

In organizational settings, they paint for their subordinates an 
attractive vision of what the outcomes of their efforts could be. 
This provides subordinates with more meaning for their work. 
It arouses enthusiasm, excitement, emotional involvement, and 
commitment to group objectives (1985b, p. 40). 

Analysis of data within the case study indicates that Shaw demon- 
strates many leadership behaviors related to self-confidence/self-esteem, 
self-determination, and freedom from inte.nal conflict (Bass, 1985b)— 
characteristics of charismatic leadership. One of the characteristics of 
charismatic leadership that aligns it most closely with transformational 
leadership— insight into the needs, values, and hopes of followers (Bass, 
1985b)— is abundantly present in Shaw. She builds on the needs, values, 
and hopes of followers through dramatic and persuasive words and ac- 
tions; conceives and articulates goals that increase optimism for the fu- 
ture; provides to followers a sense of overall purpose; transmits a sense 
of mission to followers, appealing to achievement, affiliation, and power 
motives; works toward mutual enhancement of effort; inspires loyalty 
in followers to the organization and/or to her; inspires; structures prob- 
lems for followers, providing for easier comprehension and more effec- 
tive problem solving; displays individual consideration; creates enthusiasm 
about assignments; and assumes the role of mentor, coach, and teacher. 

Within the charismatic leadership subfactor of inspiration, the case 
study reveals Shaw's strong use of the leadership behaviors described by 
Bass (1985b); in particular, Shaw inspires followers by emotional supports 
and appeals, transfoiming their levels of motivation beyond original ex- 
pectations; uses symbols, images, a vision of a better state of affairs, and 
persuasive language to inspire extra effort; inspires belief in "the greater 
causes" (p. 70); builds confidence; utilizes the Pygmalion effect; possesses 
an action orientation; creates a climate of openness and trust; has a vast, 
open, informal communication network; encourages volunteerism; and 
employs or adds non-intellectual, emotional qualities to the influence 
process. 

Close analysis of the study's data sources indicates that Shaw's leader- 
ship behaviors clearly fall within three of the five categories identified 
} ' y Bass (1985b)— consideration, intellectual stimulation, and charisma 
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with a subfactor of inspiration. The absence of significant behaviors in 
the remaining two categories—contingent reward and management-by- 
exception— is not surprising. The former encompasses behaviors contrary 
to Shaw's valuing, emphasizing, and facilitating higher order goals. The 
latter, which involves the use of contingent aversive reinforcement only 
when there are breakdowns, failures, or deviations, embodies behaviors 
contrary to Shaw's forward, proactive thinking. 

Conclusion: Culture at Founding and in Change 

The case studies of the founding and the succeeding presidents of 
Central Piedmont Community College do much to inform emerging lead- 
ers about the relationship of culture and leadership. Obvious is the manner 
in which the values, basic assumptions, or beliefs and the leadership style 
of each president, as exerted in either founding or changing the culture 
of the college, shape shared values, organizational structures, communi- 
cation, decision making, and planning. 

Three conclusions can be drawn from the case study. First, the leader- 
ship behaviors of the founding and the succeeding president have both 
been appropriate, in their times, for the college. The leadership of founding 
president Richard Hagemeyer, transactional and marked by an en- 
trepreneurial spirit, was well-suited to the college during its birth, growth, 
and mid-life and into its years of maturity— years of relative environmental 
stability. Hagemeyer's basic assumptions regarding the college's relation- 
ship to its environment and regarding the nature of reality and truth, 
of human nature, of human activity, and of human relationships became 
the cultural assumptions of the college. The embedding and continual 
reinforcing of those strong cultural assumptions made the college a reflec- 
tion of the founder and promoted the college's rise to excellence. 

As reflected in current literature, however, leadership muse be able 
to manage culture so that it is adaptable in turbulent times, like those 
times that marked the latter years of Central Piedmont's maturity. Dur- 
ing turbulent times, to adapt is to survive and/or, in the case of the col- 
lege, to reach new levels of excellence. Albrecht and Albrecht (1987) pre- 
dict: "For the rest of this century, the management of organizational 
success is going to be all about culture— understanding it, respecting it, 
shaping it, and reinforcing it along the lines of success in the environ- 
ment" (p. vii). When signs of the need for either external adaptation or 
internal integration arise, leadership must be able to move the culture 
toward that adaptation or integration. 

Bennis (1989) notes that leaders must learn to recognize that in an 
information'intensive, service-intensive society, people are the primary 
id resource of the organization— assets rather than liabilities— and that 
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organizations must deploy themselves and all of their assets. Naisbitt and 
Aburdene (1990) similarly point to the paradigm shift from ^'management 
in order to control an enterprise to leadership in order to bring out the 
best in people and to respond quickly to change" (p. 218). They see the 
recognition of the individual and the **doctrine of individual responsi- 
bility" (p.298) underlying the trends of the 1990s. 

According to Bennis (1989), a failure to recognize the individual leads 
to a scenario much like Henry Ford's, whose company was an extension 
of him as the founder. Bennis characterizes Ford as a man of "extraordi- 
nary vision" (p. 178); however, "vision, like the world itself, is dynamic, 
not static, and must be renewed, adapted, adjusted. And when it be- 
comes too dim, it must be abandoned and replaced" (p. 178). Bennis (1989) 
describes the replacement of Ford at Ford Motor Company: "Its one- 
man band [was]. . .replaced by a string quartet— an assembly of leaders 
working in harmony toward a common vision" (p. 179). This paradigm 
shift was also manifested at Central Piedmont. 

Analyses of data in this case study indicate the founding president 
had become a prisoner of his leadership style (Kets de Vries, 1989) and, 
as such, was incapable of adjusting his leadership behaviors away from 
the entrepreneurial need for control. As Nanus (1989) asserts: "Nothing 
narrows the vision and impoverishes an organization so much as a leader 
locked into an image of the future as a perpetuation of the past" (p. 84). 

The flexibility, collaboration, integrative thinking, individualized con- 
sideration, and insight into the needs, values, and hopes of followers re- 
quired for the college's adaptation and integration are leadership behaviors 
of transformation. These behaviors, data analyses indicate, are among 
the strengths of succeeding president Ruth Shaw. Transformational leader- 
ship by its nature places its focus on the recognition of the individual 
and teamwork. In this case, therefore, a transformational leader, such 
as the succeeding president, provides the type and strength of leadership 
behaviors that are relevant to this period of time, framebreaking organiza- 
tional change anc continuing change for the purposes of internal and 
external cultural adaptation and integration. 

A second conclusion is the apparent effectiveness of what Schein (1985a) 
identifies as primary and secondary culture-embedding and -reinforcing 
mechanisms in the initial establishment of a culture by the founding president 
and, when cultural adaptation, integration, and change become necessary, 
by the succeeding president, Use of these mechanisms is effective regardless 
f the differences that nay exist in presidential leadership styles or in the 
values, basic assumptions, and/or beliefs held by the individual presidents. 

The third conclusion drawn from this case study is that community 
pUege leaders can, with confidence, look to the literature of the corporate 
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world for insights regarding leadership, culture, and organizational change 
and transition. This study would certainly suggest that, as Schein (1985a) 
posits: 

There is a possibility— underemphasized in leadership research— 
that the only thing of real importance tliat leaders do is to aeate and 
manage culture and that the unique talent of leaders is their abili- 
ty to work with culture (p. 2). 

In the results of this case study, it is inevitably clear that community 
college leaders must recognize the interrelationships of the entities of leader- 
ship, culture, and organizational change and transition. To guarantee 
their success, leaders must become adept at the management of all facets 
of culture. The literature provided by A^r iters from the corporate world- 
Peters, Waterman, Schein, Bass, Bennis, Nanus, Naisbitt, Tichy, Devanna, 
Ulrich, Bartunek, Lundberg, Kimberly, Albrecht, Ott, Kotter, and Kets 
de Vries» for example— yields insights for the community college world 
regarding those interrelationships and cultural management. This litera- 
ture can equip the community college world's emerging leaders with a 
sense of direction and with transforming insights to see it through these 
current turbulent times. 
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Chapter 10 

Culture^ Leadership, and 
Organizational Systems 



By G. Allan Clark 

For an exemplary illustration of how leadership values and organiza- 
tional systems shape college culture, one can look to De Anza Col- 
lege, a two-year unionized college in California. De Anza has been 
able to develop a distinctive set of relationships when dealing with its 
internal and external environments, and these relationships have earned 
the college a national reputation for excellence. 

TTiis chapter presents a qualitative case study of De Anza College. 
The literature that has emerged from the examination of excellent cor- 
porations is used as a sensitizing device to focus the research. Interviews, 
college records, data from three leadership surveys conducted by the college 
over a three-year period, a climate survey, and a four-month period of 
participant observation comprise the primary sources of data presented 
in this chapter. 

When data were analyzed, a number of attributes of corporate or- 
ganizational excellence applicable to a public two-year unionized college 
became clear. An important concept identified— and unique from the 
literature on organizations— is the concept of shared governance. Stem- 
ming from an institutional value system of collaboration and modelled 
and reinforced by the college leaders, open participation in shaping de- 
cisions appeared to be the key variable in maintaining inherent conflict 
at nondebilitating levels. 

Strong emphases on obtaining, maintaining, and developing employee 
competence, slack resources, leadership encouragement of purposeful 
change, and shared governance coalesced to enable the college to suc- 
cessfully manage its internal and external environments. 
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The De Anza Experience 

The Foothill-De Anza Community College District, originally called 
the Foothill Community College District, was established in 1957. Lo- 
cated at the southern end of San Francisco Bay, the district serves the 
communities of Palo Alto, Mountain View, Los Altos, Cupertino, and 
Sunnyvale, California. The first college. Foothill College, opened in tem- 
porary quarters in 1958. 

Enrollment in the district, paralleling enrollment trends throughout 
North America, grew rapidly; a second campus was soon needed. In 1962 
voters passed a bond issue, and construction began on the De Anza cam- 
pus, located in Cupertino, in 1966. De Anza opened for instruction in 
the fall of 1967. 

There are more than 1,200 community, junior, and technical col- 
leges in the United States. In the fail 1987 enrollment survey of the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the Foothill-De Anza 
Community College District was ranked eighth in size for credit enroll- 
ment for college districts, and De Anza College was ranked first for single- 
campus credit enrollment. In the fall of 1990 De Anza college had 27,000 
students enrolled. 

District and College Governance Structure 

Overall leadership of the district is provided by a six-member Board 
of Trustees. Five of the six trustees are elected by the voters of the ser- 
vice area, and the sixth member is elected by the student governments 
of Foothill and De Anza colleges. The Board of Trustees engages a dis- 
trict chancellor who serves as the chief executive officer of the district. 
The board also appoints the presidents of each college. In the case of 
De Anza College, A. Robert (Bob) DeHart, named as president by the 
Board of Trustees to oversee the campus construction that began in 1965, 
has served in this role since. 

The Board of Trustees meets biweekly and is described by many dis- 
trict employees as a hands-on board, in that board members are keenly 
interested in and committed to the college mission but expect adminis- 
trators to provide leadership and , t them the space to do so. The Board 
of Trustees places emphasis on extensive searches and rigorous selection 
procedures for all members of the leadership team. This emphasis perme- 
ates the entire district, and every reasonable effort is made to recruit, 
select, and retain the highest possible caliber of staff. 

A high degree of employee continuity characterizes the Foothill- 
De Anza Community College District. Many employees who joined the 
district in the 1960s were still providing leadership in the fall of 1990. Fifty- 
O seven percent of the key administrators and faculty leaders interviewed 
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in the fall of 1990 had served the district for twelve or more years. Forty 
percent of those interviewed had been employed by the district for twenty 
or more years. It was not uncommon to hear employees express the de- 
sire that there be a position at the college for one of their family mem- 
bers as, in their opinion, the college district was a fine place to work. 

The cornerstone of the Foothill-De Anza Community College Dis- 
trict's shared governance approach is a districtwide committee known 
as the District Budget and Policy Development Group (BPDG). The BPDG 
is more than a "Chancellor's Cabinet," as it is the vehicle that provides 
all segments of the college community with the opportunity to offer in- 
put on a host of decision processes. Gulassa (1989), president of the Faculty 
Association in the fall of 1990, notes: 

All members, from the chancellor to students, are seated at the 
boardroom table at the same time, and all engage in a discussion/ 
debate that assures a clear understanding of the problems, ex- 
plores different options, and generally leads to modified consensus. 
Thus the entire hierarchy simultaneously collaborates in the end 
product— the decision or board recommendation (p. 3). 

An administrative realignment resulting in a structure of three vice 
presidents— for instruction, student services, and administrative services- 
took place during the course of this case study. The redesign for De Anza 
College was based on the premise that the college must fashion a system 
of formal positions that will allow for better linking between units. At 
the same time the college became "flatter," with fewer positions between 
che president and the staff and facuky. 

In addition to the formal organizational components, there are other 
groups that are influential in the governing of De Anza College. The 
first of these is the Faculty Senate. The senate is "an institutional or- 
ganization whose primary function is that of being a representative of 
the faculty [and] to make recommendations pertaining to professional 
and academic matters to management and the governing board" (Doug- 
las, 1980, p. 4). The president of the Faculty Senate and senior deans 
of De Anza meet monthly to exchange ideas and plans in a forum co- 
chaired by DeHart and the Faculty Senate president. These meetings facili^ 
tate effective coordination of the instructional leadership provided by 
faculty and members of the management team, consisting of three ad- 
ministrative deans, five division deans, and the vice president of instruc- 
tion. Other members of the college community attend these meetings 
when matters of particular concern arise or when their expertise is re- 
O lired to assist with a particular challenge. 
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Galbraith (1972) suggests that mechanisms to coordinate informa- 
tion flow must be supplemented by an organizational design that does 
not overwhelm participants with information so that inaction results. 
If one essential component of organizational growth is a network of com- 
munication systems, then the structural design must fit the flow cf infor- 
mation in the least destructive manner. 

De Anza College has been successful in integrating organizational 
systems and structures in a manner that not only encourages, but man- 
dates information flow. The confluence of structure and systems is one 
of the key attributes of the culture of excellence at De Anza College. For 
example, DeHart's critical success factors, i.e., enrollment patterns, demo- 
graphic information, and success rates in transfer, provide data to guide 
the decision-making process. 

The Importance of Values 

Beyer (1981) states that values are normative systems of preference 
for certain courses of action or particular outcomes. Pettigrew (1979) posits 
that organizations can in part be defined by the values that the leader 
expresses. He goes on to suggest that the founder can put a personal stamp 
on specific components of an organization in a way that creates a partic- 
ular ''ulture. The culture is further enhanced by recruiting, hiring, and 
retaining followers who fit the particular cultural mode. 

Pfeffer (1981) argues that one of the important functions of leader- 
ship in an organization may be to provide explanations, rationalizations, 
and legitimizations for a number of activities that are taken in the name 
of the organization. According to Pfeffer, the construction and main- 
tenance of a system of shared values can lead to a particular organiza- 
tional culture. 

For De Anza College an evolving statement of values is present in 
the form of the annual address the president makes to the entire college 
community. As one member of the college said, *1 would not miss these 
speeches, as it is when we learn of the major priorities for the upcoming 
year.'* In addition to these annual addresses, a formal statement of values 
has been collaboratively prepared by the key staff, faculty, and adminis- 
trative leadership. The value statement, or portions thereof, are often 
referred to in informal and formal college gatherings (See Figure 10.1). 

The Value of Innovation 

Daft and Becker (1978) indicate that if there are good horizontal and 
vertical communication systems within an organization that expose mem- 
bers to new information, and if the organization has what they identify 
^ "enabler" variables, then innovation will be maximized. One of the 
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Figurt 10.1 
Dt Anza Colltgt Valut Stattmtnt 

De Anza College Values: 

• institutional integrity, meaning the congruence of programs, activities, and behaviors with 
institutional beliefs 

• Community relationships, both internal and external 

• institutionol diversity among its people and programs 

• The quality of student and staff life 

• Learning 

• Access and quolity in conceit 

• Collegiality 

• Self-assessment and innovation 

• Student success 

• A "personal best" 



key enabler variables chey identify is a pool of slack resources. DeHart 
and the three vice presidents; and the Foothill-De Anza Community Col- 
lege District, by deliberate plan provide for resources that can be com- 
mitted on a "needed-now" basis. For example, the senior members of 
the management team— oresident and vice presidents— all have discre- 
tionary funds in their h'ldg^its. 

In interviews many members of the college community identified the 
college's practice to "not over-regulate its employees" as a major contrib- 
utor to innovation. In developing the organizational system of the col- 
lege, DeHart and the leadership team paid close attention to the criti- 
cisms of the tradit onal bureaucratic model of organization suggested by 
Gouldner (1964), Gouidner argues that while organizational rules explain 
in concise terms the specific obligations of employees, they also set out 
the minimum levels of acceptable behavior and may perpetuate medi- 
ocre levels of performance. Gouldner also indicates that a hierarchy of 
authority can enhance coordination, but frequently does so at the ex- 
pense of communication. 

The Value of Quality Faculty and Staff 

The second De Anza value identified and corroborated by district 
reports deals with the quality of faculty and staff. The formal value state- 
ment indicates that enhancing "the quality of staff life" contributes to 
the recruitment and retention of quality staff, improves morale and moti- 
vation, and increases teaching and learning opportunities in the class- 
room. In addition, quality staff and faculty contribute to the institutional 
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identity. These statements also suggest that professional growth oppor- 
tunities ultimately enhance learning and are beneficial to staff, students, 
and the institution as a whole. Figure 10.2 summarizes De Anza's strengths 
as identified by the twenty-one members of the college community who 
were interviewed in the course of this case study. They strongly indicate 
that quality people are the major strength of the college. 



Figurt 10.2 

Dt Anza Colltgt Strengths Idtnttfted by tnt«rvitw Respondents 

Number of 

Strength Responses 

1. Our people and how we support eoch ofher 11 

2. The leodership of the college, parficuloily of fhe president 8 

3. The ambience of the campus, the college resources, and the "energy" of 

Silicon Volley 6 

4. Ihe commitment of employees to the college, to instruction, ond to shared 
governance ^ 

5. lack of constraint by a formal bureaucracy and the emphasis on "empower- 
ment" of all employees 4 



Extensive procedures arc in place at De Anza College to recruit quality 
staff from across North America. Advertisements are placed in a com- 
prehensive list of journals, periodicals, and other publications of partic- 
ular interest to the communitv college movement. In one case, the dis- 
trict authorized the hiring of a consultant to identify particular institutions 
and publications that, if they carried advertisements about the college, 
would alert potential applicants of opportunities in a specialized area of 
college endeavor. 

The recruitment procedures are followed by interview processes that 
involve the college's senior management. The usual pattern is for the vice 
president of instruction to sit on the final selection committee for all tenure- 
track faculty positions and as many part-time or ieave-rej.lacement posi- 
tions as time allows. 

Following the selection procedure, there is an extensive orientation 
of new faculty in early September each year. For those faculty who are 
on a tenure track, the college has developed extensive evaluation proce- 
dures (De Anza College. 1989). The FoothilUDe Anza Commtmity College 
District Tenure Review Handbook is provided to all of the tenure-track em- 
ployees, and a day-long workshop is held to explain the procedures. In 
Y ; fall of 1990, with the support of the statewide union leadership, the 
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time period for rev^'ew of the competencies of new faculty prior to being 
advanced to tenui v '.s extended from two to four years, beginning in 
the 1991 academic yrar. 

Once faculty and staff are recruited, selected, and placed, they re- 
ceive support for their continued development within the organization. 
When faculty reach the top step on the salary grid, they are rewarded 
for continued innovation and excellence. The Professional Achievement 
Award program, part of the collective bargaining agreement, recognizes 
the extra contribution that faculty make to the teaching and learning 
process. Upon application ?ad approval by the board, faculty receive a 
monetary award that is a^jplied to their base sak.y, A similar achieve- 
ment award is provided for members of the administrative team. 

The Value of Mutual Trust 

The third value identified is that of trust. Fox (1974) provides a 
framework useful ^or analyzing the trust relationships that have devel- 
oped at De Anza College and in particular for understanding the strate- 
gies De Anza leaders use to influence the trust values at the college. 
Fox suggests that trust can be viewed in reciprocal terms. If there are 
high levels of trust, and if the trust is reciprocal, an organizational em- 
phasis on open communication and an atmosphere of give-and-take are 
likely to exist. In a low trust reciprocal relationship, there are carefully 
delineated roles and expectations within the organization and regular 
record keeping of the "give" and "takes," The leadership and the em- 
ployees of the organisation often have divergent views concerning or- 
ganizational goals. 

Specific behaviors that enhance trust by the leadership of De Anza 
College center around the steps that were taken to delegate and "push 
things down" the hierarchy of the organization. Members of the leader- 
ship team publicly recognize the positive contributions other team mem- 
bers, staff, or faculty members make to the college. The college leaders 
also enhance the trust relationships through their ability to influence per- 
ceptions. No matter how difficuk the situation, positive thinking is always 
used to help solve the problem. 

Another strategy that bolsters the trust dynamic is the encouragement 
DeHart provides to the senior management to gain visibility outside the 
immediate college community. Support for participation in a variety of 
national conferences and workshops is evident at the college. The recog- 
nition that comes from participation in leadership roles outside the im- 
mediate community signals to the internal college community that the 
senior leadership of the college knows what it is doing. In part, this strategy 
is sympathetic to the value that is placed on quality faculty and staff. 
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In summary, common appreciation of organizational goals, compe- 
tent staff who keeps the college on the move, recognition by others out- 
side the college of the competency of college leaders, and collaborative 
governance have created a synergism that enhances the trust relation- 
ship at De Anza. In the analysis by Fox (1974), De Anza College has 
a trust relationship that flows from a consensual dynamic, and organiza- 
tional members interpret college events from a unitary frame of refer- 
ence. The unitary frame of reference emphasizes an articulated vision of 
the future that becomes shared by all members of the organization. 

The Value of Shared Leadership 

In the early 1960s, the rapid growth of the community college move- 
ment in North America increased the demand for qualified college faculty 
and staff. Many of the faculty who joined these new community colleges 
came from university settings and were familiar with collegial forms of 
decision making. Many expected to be partners with the administrators 
of the colleges in developing programs responsive to community needs. 
However, the rapid growth of colleges and the need to make Immediate 
decisions on a broad range of matters precluded extensive consultation 
with faculty. Vaughan (1986) identifies the early leaders of the commu- 
nity college movement as the "builder presidents.** Presidents were often 
selected by college boards on the basis of thdr reputation for getting things 
done (See Chapter 8 for the characteristics of the "builder presidents**). 

As the college movement matured, it was influenced by some of the 
social unrest of the late 1960s and early 1970s, the Vietnam War and 
the tail-end of the Civil Rights Movement. Denison and Gallagher (1986) 
explain that the expanding community college movement depended heav- 
ily on universities, school districts, and vocational trade organizations 
for their new employees. These groups tended to bring their customary 
governance and union affiliations with them. Some community colleges, 
often reflective of local or state traditions, became unionized, while others 
tended to travel a different road. Participation in the leadership of the 
unionized colleges took on a different texture than it took in those col- 
leges that remained non-union. In the unionized colleges, traditional forms 
of collegial decision making and shared leadership were confounded by 
the existence of a collective agreement structure. 

It is impossible to examine specific strategies used by the De Anza 
leadership to foster values without discussing the district governance pat- 
tern. In the Foothill-De Anza Community College District, an experi- 
ment with shared governance was begun in the early 1980s. The first 
contract betvveen the district trustees and the Faculty Association was 
O gotiated in 1977. This was followed by the passage of SB 160, which 
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enabled California community college faculty to organize for collective 
bargaining. Members of the college community indicated the first three 
years of collective bargaining were rather stormy. One member, in com- 
menting on the period 1977-1980, said, "Once we got past the V/ars,' 
a strong, constructive union leadership emerged." 

Against this backdrop, and under the leadership of District Chan- 
cellor Thomas Fryer, with assistance from the presidents of Foothill and 
De Anza Colleges, the full support of the Board of Trustees, and active 
parti:ipation by the collective bargaining un'ts, the District Budget and 
Policy Development Group was formed. Fryer (1989) suggests that not 
only are mechanisms to foster an alignment of interest needed, but a sys- 
tem of values is required to undergird the excellent college. He argues: 

That employers have a responsibility to the human beings in their 
employ to attempt to make work meaningful for them in a rich 

and positive sense In so far as possible, employers should 

attempt to help workers make lives while they make a living. Thus, 
the sense of commitment to institutional purpose that the or- 
ganization seeks to evoke from the worker is reciprocated by a 
comparable sense of organizational commitment to the worker. 
Underlying this commitment, of course, is a profound respect 
for, and deep sense of the intrinsic value of, every person who 
is a stakeholder in the organization (p. 226). 

The Value of Learning 

Since the college opened in 1967, De Anza has placed a high value 
on learning. In DeHart's early speeches and in published college docu- 
ments there are many phrases such as "recognition and establishment 
of teacher-student relationships as the most influential factor in the learn- 
ing process," "participants in our learning community," and "a diverse 
student body and staff who encourage various learning and teaching 
styles." 

College leaders enhanced this value through both formal and infor- 
mal rewards. Formal rewards are available to faculty and administrators 
through the Professional Achievement Awards program. This program, 
described earlier, is an extension of the district's commitment to promote 
the development of individuals' abilities. The Philosophy, Mission, and 
Priorities Statement of the district identifies the development of human 
potential, creativity, and excellence in individuals and groups as fundamen- 
tals of the value system. 

The emphasis on innovation and leadership that permeates all 
O De Anza College values is fully evident in the support given to college 
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members interested in increased access to learning opportunities. The 
phrase "constant, purposeful innovation** is often heard around the col- 
lege. There is ample evidence of the benefits of this imperative in the 
number of new ideas or programs that come before the Deans' Council, 
the senior budget and decision-making body at De Anza. 

The Value of Change ivith Purpose 

This **constant, purposeful innovation" is also seen in one college 
leader's testimony: 

De Anza is a place where the focus and emphasis are on short- 
term projects— things we want to do now. We have long-term plan- 
ning, but many of our initiatives are short-term. We decide what 
needs to be done, and we do it. This is an important part of our 
culture. We develop a lot of things— some not well connected- 
some not related to budget— and sometimes not philosophically 
connected, but we go ahead and experiment. One of the mem- 
bers of the leadership team, in commenting on the president's em- 
phasis on change, suggested that *He encourages innovations, he 
encourages the managers to pay attention to the innovations, and 
he rewards them. He models that in his own relentless, sometimes 
exhausting, search for new things, new approaches.' 

The leadership team of the president and the three vice presidents 
keeps the need for more broadly based institutional change before the 
college community. The planning documents prepared for the mid-1980s 
accreditation process note: 

The college must be able to adapt to sudden change, and to avail 
itself of new opportunities. A time of turbulence is a dangerous 
time, a period of rapid innovation, a period of fast and radical 
structural shifts, but it is also one of great opportunity for those 
who can understand, accept, and exploit the new realities. Never 
before have we had a stronger need for the strategies that will 
convert the threat of change into opportunities for productive 
contributions to society, the economy, and the individual. The 
leadeiship of the college uses a broad range of strategies to en- 
hance the value of change— change at a personal and institutional 
level (De Anza College, 1986, p. 2). 



The Value of Community 

The term "community" appears regularly in many college publica- 
0^.5ns. The Dc Anza value statements speak specifically to both internal 
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and external community relationships. Many of DeHart's speeches also 
use the term with considerable regularity. In the discussion that follows, 
the term "community^^ is used in two ways: in a geographic sense and 
in an internal sense (i.e., sharing, or a community of interest). 

College leaders build relationships with the community outside of 
the college in a variety of ways. A campus theater serves the community 
of Cupertino and provides a well-equipped facility for conferences, meet- 
ings, workshops, seminars, concerts, and a number of joint college/ 
community-sponsored everts. 

Administrative leadership in the student services division has enabled 
the De Anza student body to carry forward a number of innovative 
projects. Since the college's extensive parking facilities are not used to 
full capacity on weekends, the student government sponsors a monthly 
flea market. The flea market has grown in size over the years and now 
produces a flow of dollars for specific college projects. 

The Value of Organizational Integrity 

The De Anza values statements place integrity first on the list and 
suggest that "honesty, credibility, clear communication, and 'walking the 
way we talk' are all aspects of institutional integrity, as well as shared 
governance, which recognizes the integrity of the individual as part of 
the larger college whole," 

College leaders use a variety of techniques to enhance institutional 
integrity. In 1989, drawing on research conducted in the Community 
College Leadership Program at The University of Texas at Austin, the 
college leadership provided employees an opportunity to assess the cli- 
mate of the college. 

Climate studies emphasize the impact of the social context on the actors, 
The instrument used at De Anza College to assess climate was similar to 
the one used in the 1987 Roueche and Baker study of Miami-Dade Com- 
munity College. The instrument sought to tap climate dimensions of leader- 
ship, motivation, communication, decision making, rewards, and job satis- 
faction. The climate data were collected and organized in a manner that 
enabled the development of a college climate profile along twenty-six specific 
attributes. In addition, each major college department could use the data 
to comp^'-e its profile with the aggregated profile for the college community. 

College leaders communicated the survey results in an honest and 
credible manner to assist employees n making changes that would bring 
the positive attributes of the college into alignment with those of each 
department (See Chapter Two for an example of survey results). 

Major components of institutional integrity are honesty and "walk- 
O ing the way we talk," yet the very nature of a community college creates 
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a competition among student services, instruction, and adir.inistrative 
services for limited funds. During the research conducted for this case 
study, there were numerous honest exchanges completely devoid of ran- 
cor. Interviewees expressed an overarching desire to maintain the integrity 
of the enterprise. 

The Value of Planning 

Waterman (1987) identifies planning as one of the two "global" aspects 
of organizational excellence. Morgan (1989) suggests "intelligent organi- 
zations scan their environments and position themselves to deal with the 
challenges that lie ahead" (p. 73). He argues: 

More and more, the task of strategic management becomes that 
of reading the environment and of creating initiatives that will 
resonate with the changes that are occurring. In this way, or- 
ganizations can develop a capacity to adapt to critical changes, 
and, through the management of key and environmental rela- 
tions with government, customers, competitors, and potential col- 
laborators, actually shape the changes that are occurring (p. 73). 

The emphasis the leadership places on planning, incorporated in value 
statements and documents, was identified in many of the interviews for 
this study as one of the strengths of De Anza College. For example, one 
respondent suggested that **planning would be the second-greatest strength 
at De Anza. Bob DeHart is constantly assessing the environment and 
moving to position the college so that it can respond in effective ways." 
Another respondent, when commenting on De Anza's strengths, 
indicated: 

. . .DeHart's ability to set a vision. He has been here since the 
beginning, and this has given a sense of stability. In addition, 
DeHart has always emphasized the mission, not in a pro forma 
way, but in a serious way that meaningfully engages the college 
community in the dialogue. In addition, DeHart places strong 
emphasis on the planning process. He has a gift for figuring out 
what the educational purposes should be and then finding the 
resources to meaningfully pursue those purposes. DeHart has got- 
ten better and better over the years at setting the broad dew 
and letting other people take control of it. 

In his 1990 speech to college employees, DeHart used the metaphor 
of" tree of excellence." He identified the tap root of his tree of excellence, 
and the base upon which everything else grows, as the employees. He 
J ent on to suggest that the trunk of his excellence tree was De Anza*s 
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commitment to planning— long-term strategic planning and annual oper- 
ational planning. He suggested that the desire to continuously innovate 
and improve was not enough to achieve excellence; a plan was required 
to give the necessary focus. 

Some of the members of the college community that were interviewed 
spoke highly of the commitment to planning at De Anza and in particu- 
lar to the leadership DeHart gives in this area. One member observed: 
"His vision has set this college on the right road. He has an evolving 
vision of De Anza and has set things in motion to help us reach this 
changing dream. He is now thinking where De Anza will be in the year 
2025.'* Another member suggested: "DeHart places strong emphasis on 
the planning process. He has a gift for figuring out what the educational 
purposes should be and then finding the resources to meaningfully pur- 
sue them." 

In the foreword to A Proud Pasty A Vital Future: Planning for the Eighties 
and Beyond (De Anza College 1986), DeHart states: **Our continuing com* 
mitment to good planning promises an even brighter future.** The same 
document states: 

Planning is the conscious process by which an institution assesses 
its strengths and weaknesses; assesses the likely future condition 
of its environment; identifies the future state for itself; and then 
develops strategies, policies and procedures, and work plans for 
reaching that state. 

Case study data suggest that college leaders use the planning func- 
tion to keep De Anza in the forefront of the community college enter- 
prise in California. The overarching strategy of the leadership is to em- 
bed the value of planning. The "looseness** evident in the planning process 
may be in fact fostering the loose coupling so critical for innovation to 
prosper. As indicated in the earlier discussion of the stiuC^gies leaders 
use to foster innovation, one of the key strategies is the freedom and en- 
couragement to experinicnt. 

The Value of Communication 

De Anza*s leadership team uses a variety of specific com.nunication 
techniques to embed college values and to support the value of commu- 
nication itself. Phrases that include ''communication must be a continu- 
ous program, not a brief campaign,** "we should communicate in the most 
direct way consistent with good sense,** and "the division chair is the 
focal point of organizational communication,** demonstrate some of the 
specific strategies that the leadership wants to embed within the college 
Q ethos. During the course of this case study, members of the leadership 
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team moved responsibility and authority down the organizational hier- 
archy. There was a growing appreciation of the pivotal roles of depart- 
ment chairs within the enterprise. The leadership behavior was consis- 
tent with the value placed on the pivotal communication role played by 
the division deans.. For example, in the budget development process all 
information relating to staff, purchases, etc. was shared openly and 
completely. 

The Importance of Structure 

Beyer (1981) posits that values can be transformed into a variety of 
institutional rules that are often imported into an organization and in- 
tegrated into the structure. Structural form then becomes an expression 
of values. Harrison (1987) describes a symbiotic relationship among cul' 
ture, person, and organizational structure. He suggests that if an organi- 
zation's structure is created in appropriate ways, an individual can learn 
from structural constraints as well as have an impact on them. Harrison 
(1987) also notes if an organizational structure that enhances interaction 
among organization members is established, innovation increases, and 
member's ability to shape both structure and culture are enhanced. Water- 
man (1987) also indicates that organizational culture can be enhanced 
if structural attributes and values are in synchronization, 

With the advent of the BPDG in the last decade, the values of mutual 
trust, shared leadership, and community have combined in a synergistic 
way to foster the emergence of a particular culture. A number of the in- 
terview respondents described the culture at De Anza as: striving, in- 
novative, task-oriented, intense, nurturing, encouraging of team build- 
ing, encouraging of individual responsibility, cohesive, energetic, dy iiamic, 
and achievement-oriented, 

The organizational structure sets the parameters for an organization, 
but what takes place within those boundaries ic an expression of the values 
of the organization. The values at De Anza place an emphasis on horizon- 
tal communications and a devolution of responsibility. The values are 
then translated into a culture that emphasizes vision, creativity, en- 
trepreneurship, and freedom. 

An Integration of Theory With Practice 

The social -^^nd political milieu within which the community colleges 
in North America function has undergone a rapid change within the 
last decade: unionization of faculty and staff, rapidly changing student 
profiles, partnerships with industry to share costs of expensive capital 
equipment, growing pressure for central government control, and a 
^ nand by the public for outcomes-based funding models continue to 
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challenge college boards, students, staff, administrators, and faculty. In 
meeting these challenges, some colleges have been singularly successful, 
particularly those that employ a combination of leadership strategies, or- 
ganizational structures, and appropriate support systems in responding 
to environmental changes. 

The literature on organizations identifies an emphasis on lateral com- 
munication systems and a balance between "loose" and "tight" decision- 
making and accountability systems as key attributes of the excellent or- 
ganization (Blake, et al, 1964; Daft and Becker, 1978; Galbraith, 1972; 
Weick, 1976). In addition, a structural design that provides a sympathetic 
nexus among these attributes is vital to fostering an organizational value 
system that will nurture nondisruptive innovation and change (Daft, 1988; 
Hoy and Miskel, 1987; Waterman, 1987). Examination of the literature 
on unionized organizations provides evidence that an atmosphere of trust, 
based on a clear articulation of an organization's goals, keeps more tradi- 
tional union/management conflicts at levels that enhance, rather than 
hinder, organizational capacity (Angell, 1983; Cresswell, Murphy, and 
Kerchner, 1980; Fox, 1974: Stephenson, 1986). A trust dynamic and a 
value system expressed, modeled, and rewarded by the organizational 
leadership can lead to the development of an organizational culture that 
can intensify the organization's ability to deal with its environment (Deal 
and Kennedy, 1982; Denison, 1990; Morgan, 1989; Schein, 1985a). 

The case study of De Anza College identifies four interrelated themes 
as fundamental retributes of excellence at the college; organizational values, 
shared governance, leadership, and internal information strategies. 

Organizational Values 

The value statements at De Anza create the foundation upon which 
the reputation for innovation and excellence rests. Data from this case 
study support the author's conclusion that values, and their expression 
and embedding by organizational leadership, will determine the struc- 
ture, quality of staff, decision systems, and ultimately, the culture. 

A broad range of literature demonstrates the requisite importance 
of value statements that project a possible, attainable, and positive or^ 
ganizational future (Bennis and Nanus, 1985; Deal and Kennedy, 1982; 
Denison, 1990; Schein, 1985a). The basic values of an organization can 
become expressions, over time, of an organization's ideology or philoso- 
phy. As members of the De Anza community learn the culture of the 
organization, they are engaged in a process of internalizing the expressed 
values of what *^ought" to be. At De Anza, the values supporting cultur- 
al learning are reflections of both the Board of Trustees and of President 
^ DeHart. The values have permeated the entire organization and have 
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become the basic ideology and philosophy of the organization. In this 
way, the values serve as a guide to all members of De Anza as they deal 
with a changing environment. 

The social and political milieu of the college district is in flux. In the 
heart of the high tech area of California, and with an economy depen- 
dent on rapidly changing technologies, De Anza must deal on a daily 
basis with uncertainty. Management of internal events— staff changes, 
physical plant changes, new learning technologies— -as well as the exter- 
nal environmental factors are facilitated by the strong positive value frame 
at De Anza. A major anancial crisis and the sudden illness of DeHart 
presented two major challenges to the district and college. The values, 
so strongly embedded into the fabric of the organization, have enabled 
De Anza to cope with these exigencies in an unrestrained manner. 

A member of the college community said, **My values are parallel 
to the values that this college stands for." When there is empathy be- 
tween the espoused values and the values in practice, the potential for 
an organization to develop a skill and capacity for its own development 
is increased (Argyris and Schon, 1974). For example, while there was em- 
phasis on quality staff, there were also policies and procedures in place 
to realize that value, and these were evident in tne extensive resources 
devoted to faculty selection, orientation, and retention. 

The culture of De Anza is an expression of values that support inno- 
vation, assumption of responsibility by employees, freedom to act on that 
responsibility, and the concept that "excellence is a journey, not a desti- 
nation." It is upon clearly articulated values, and the leadership behaviors 
that animate them, that the culture of De Anza rests. 

Shared Go%jemance 

The values that support the culture that has emerged at De Anza, 
combined with an emphasis on trust and the leadership of the district 
chancellor, served as a catalyst in the creation of the system of shared 
governance in the Foothill-De Anza Community College District. The 
values expressed at De Anza College since its founding supported the 
district initiative taken in the early 1980s to reduce, to non-debilitating 
levels, the conflict with the collective bargaining unit representing the 
faculty. Under the leadership of Chancellor Fryer, both colleges accepted 
the challenge of participatory decision making. 

Many colleges have not reached their potential because, in part, they 
never developed effective ways for faculty and administrators to work 
together to set institutional priorities (Keller, 1989; Leatherman, 1991). 
The formation in the early 1980s of an effective and appropriate decision- 
id iking structure-the Budget and Policy Development Group— has 
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enabled the Foothill-De Anza Community College District to deal with 
pressing college issues that emerged during the last decade. 

The decision structure of the BPDG has served the district and 
De Anza well. Its approach to shared governance has been studied and 
adopted by other districts, not only in California, but in other North 
American college systems as well. This contribution to the community 
college movement continues to enhance the district's reputation for in- 
novation and excellence. 

Beyer (1981) notes "decisions made in organizations can be affected 
in many ways by the ideologies and values of the decision makers" (p. 187). 
In the district, and at De Anza, shared leadership values among the boards 
of trustees, chancellor, college presidents, and collective bargaining 
representatives meshed with a trust dynamic to produce a decision struc- 
ture that was relevant to the tasks at hand. DeHart, in the emergent plan- 
ning cycle leading to the next accreditation, strongly encouraged the de- 
velopment of an approach at De Anza that would directly involve 
stakeholders in decisions relevant to their area. Aware of the likely shift 
in state funding patterns that would place emphasis on outcome mea- 
sures, DeHart's "future" orientation enabled key college leaders to clarify 
and make routine collaborative strategies to minimize the disruptive aspects 
of this change. 

Leadership 

This case study supports the literature indicating that values, trust, 
and appropriate decision models are necessary requirements for organiza- 
tional excellence (Bennis and Nanus, 1985; Beyer, 1981; Fiedler and 
Chemers, 1974; Fox, 1974; Yukl, 1989). Data from this case study strongly 
jicate the essential role leadership plays in orchestrating a synergism 
a^iong the employees, thus enabling maximum organizational benefit from 
the many and variant skills employees bring to an organization. The tradi- 
tional leadership literature suggests two basic dimensions of leadership 
behaviors: concern for task, and concern for the individual. Situational 
variables such as task structure, leader-member relations, and position 
power often mediate leadership behaviors (Yukl, 1989). DeHart as presi- 
dent certainly is a task-driven leader, but it is also clear that he has great 
respect and concern for each member of the college team. 

Recent literature on community college leadership has emphasized 
the concept of transformational leadership. Roueche, Baker, and Rose 
(1989) developed a definition of leadership specifically related to the com- 
munity college setting: "Leadership is the ability to influence, shape, and 
embed values, attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors consistent with increased 
r-r)^/^"CO"^"^*^"^^rit to the unique mission of the community college** (p. 34). 
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An extensive review of literature on leadership and organizational cul- 
ture (Trice and Beyer, 1992) has suggested two different cultural conse- 
quences of leadership behaviors: cultural change, or cultural maintenance. 
They suggest the cultural leader emphasizes influencing the understand- 
ing and networks of meanings that members of an organization hold. 
They also hypothesize that the variant leadership processes within the 
basic elements of leadership will have different consequences for the cul- 
ture of the organization. 

Both the Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) study and the Trice and 
Beyer (1992) framework provide insight into how DeHart shapes the values 
of De Anza College. He has been able, over the last twenty-five years, 
CO shift his leadership behaviors from those that create and change cul- 
ture to those that maintain culture. Analysis of the value themes in his 
addresses to the college community and discussion with members of the 
college community provide potent evidence of alternating leadership strate- 
gies. For example, the vision articulated by DeHart and the various ver- 
sions of the college mission statement reflected at times a conservative 
ideology and at other times a more radical approach to community ,..1- 
lege education. De Anza's reputation for excellence and evidence sup- 
porting it would indicate that the leadership also demonstrated repe^ «d 
success in managing crisis, a culture change consequence in the Trice 
and Beyer typology. 

The majority of structural changes at De Anza have been incremen- 
tal, with emphasis on minor changes and refurbishing present patterns. 
DeHart's approach to structural change was described by one member 
of the leadership team as "tinkering." TTiese leadership processes are con- 
sistent with cultural maintenance initiatives. 

Internal Information Strategies 

The fourth major attribute of excellence identified in this study is 
related to the internal information strategies. The strategies are discussed 
within two contexts, ongoing planning and financial control. The sepa- 
ration is necessary to explore the subde information processes that either 
enhance or limit innovation and the organization's skill to enact its 
environment. 

De Anza College has sophisticated systems for monitoring a variety 
of factors that are influenced by both internal and external environments. 
The Institutional Research Department regularly maintains and moni- 
tors a set of data defined as "critical success factors." These data, dis- 
tributed to key college groups-Faculty Senate, Deans* Council, Division 
Deans' Group, staff associations— keep all stakeholders apprised of environ- 
^9p"-ntal factors that could influence the college negatively or positively. 
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The distribution of data on the success factors, and active discussion of 
the implications of these data, emphasize using information to guide de- 
cisions. Frequently when a new concern arises, the response is "What 
does the research indicate others avz doing?** There is emphasis on ex- 
ploring other colleges* responses to problems, and then, in a "value-added** 
sense, De Anza takes the idea and modifies it to fit its milieu. De Anza 
respects the expertise of others and is adept at modifying that experience 
to more effectively interact with its own unique environment. 
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Chapter 11 

The Future of the 
ConMnunity College in Evolution: 
Approaches to Analysis of Organizational 
Culture and Functioning 

By George A, Baker, III 

Best-selling books on management, such as In Search of Excellence 
(Peters and Waterman, 1982), Megatrends (Naisbitt, 1982), and The 
One-Minnte Manager (Blanchard and Johnson, 1982), have reiter- 
ated that groups in various work settings are the backbone of organiza- 
tions. This concept has been illustrated by the chapter authors through- 
out this book. As vehicles for planning, organizing, accomplishing work, 
and enhancing the satisfaction of the workers, healthy and interacting 
work teams are important in improving both the quality and produc- 
tivity of an organization (Mink, Mink, and Owen, 1987). In Managing 
for Excellencey Bradford and Cohen (1984) report that high-performing 
departments in the work setting are characterized by cohesive, synergis- 
tic teams and collective group action. The conclusion that in general 
groups "can become the basic building block upon which a high- 
involvement organization is constructed" (Lawler, 1986, p. 118) has been 
strongly supported by research over the years. Chapter Two demonstrates 
that the climate of community colleges can be determined and measured. 
Further, that organizational climate "as a set of attributes of a particular 
organization are identifiable in the collective attitudes, perceptions, and 
expectations of its members" (Davis and Newstrom, 1985, p. 23). Unfor- 
tunately, however, many traditional managers, functioning with trans- 
actional paradigms, have little training or knowledge of group dynamics 
and are pessimistic about its value. 

This concluding chapter aims to accomplish the following objectives: 
to identify and discuss the components of Lacoursiere's five-stage organiza- 
tional development model, so that it can be used by institutions that seek 
educational excellence; to use Lacoursiere*s model and the Hersey-Blanchard 
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Model of Situational Leadership Styles to highlight the importance of 
integrating the appropriate situational leadership style with the organi- 
zation's developmental stage; and to present the three viewpoints of or- 
ganizational evolution— ecological, contingency, a id strategic— as futuristic 
views of evolving community colleges. Tu** effective community colleges 
of the future will be capable of dealing with access, cultural diversity, 
and excellence as they evolve within multicultural and multinational 
environments. 

Organizational Life Cycle and Situational Leadership 

In spite of the fact that every organization is a unique, dynamic, com- 
plex, ever-changing living system different firon the sum of 1^ individual 
members, all organizations undergo similar developmental stages as they 
grow from a collection of individuals to a smoothly functioning and ef- 
fective team or unit. By understanding the dynamics, systemic process, 
a patterns prevalent in an organization, leaders or members develop 
the ability to diagnose and describe what is going on, to anticipate what 
might be forthcoming, and to act in ways that will facilitate the develop- 
ment and productivity of the organization. A skillful leader or member 
will become proficient in listening to and observing the organization in 
action and will be able to identify a numh:r of variables that influence 
the interaction patterns, motivation, development, decision making, co- 
hedveness, and productivity in the organization. 

To improve their observation skills, leaders and members alike need 
to develop the ability to differentiate between the group's task (i.e., its 
content, or what the group does or talks about) and itb processes (i.e., 
its communication and interpersonal activities, or how it is functioning) 
(Schein, 1969). Research studies, however, show that most attention is 
given to an organization's content or task activity. In contr^-.t, litde or 
no attention is devoted to organizational processes: for example, how 
the group handles its conimunication, what leadership functions are be- 
ing performed, how people feci about meetings, how decisions are made, 
what norms or rules are influencing how the group operates, and how 
interpersonal conflict is managed. In order to understand how to improve 
the organization's effectiveness, effective leaders focus on the interper- 
sonal behaviors or actions of members within the organization. When 
used correctly, careful observation becomes the cornerstone for under- 
standing the influences that interaction patterns have on the morale and 
productivity of the organization, for helping group leaders and members 
act in ways thai will meet organizational needs, and for informing out- 
siders about the developmental stage of the organization at any moment 
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Lacoursiere^s Five Stages of Organizational Development 

One of the most recent and thorough efforts that documents how 
groups go through a series of predictable developmental stages during 
their life cycles was completed by Lacoursiere (1980). The researcher 
reviewed over 200 articles and studies of group dynamics and developed 
a five-stage model that synthesizes most of what is known about group 
development and the life cycle. Lacoursiere's five-stage developmental 
model, shown at Figure 11.1, consists of orientation, dissatisiaction, reso- 
lution, production, and termination. Using this model as a framework 
for observing and understanding organizational processes, an observer 
can isolate what changes are occurring as the organization develops and 
ultimately can predict what changes in the organization's needs must be 
addressed. When this model is coupled with the climate measurement 
processes described in Chapter Two, one can actually calculate the progres- 
sion of an organization's cultural development.. 

While these stages are described as separate and distinct, it is impor- 
tant to remember that there is a considerable degree of overlap, and, in 
fact, some elements of most stages can be found in every other stage. 
However, those behaviors that seem to predominate provide the data 
for determining the dsvelopmental stage of the organization at any mo- 
ment in time. In the following paragraphs, a brief description of the charac- 
teristics of members in an organization and the group's work at each de- 
velopmental stage is presented. 
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Orientation Stage (Low Development Level). The length of this stage 
depends on how clearly the organizational task is defined and how easi- 
ly it is achieved. With simple and easily defined tasks, the orientation 
stage is relatively short and distinct, requiring perhaps only 5 to 10 per- 
cent of the organizational life cycle. On the other hand, in organizations 
with complex goals and tasks, this stage may extend over 30 to 60 per- 
cent of the life cycle. 

During this stage, team members are mildly to moderately eager, have 
generally positive expectations about outcomes of the experience, are in- 
dependent of authority, and show some anxiety about other team mem- 
bers, s^'ch as who they are and what they are like. Furthermore, they 
show some concern and anxiety about why they are there, what they 
will get, what the stated purpose of the organization means for them, 
what they will do, what the leader will do, and where they fit. During 
this stage, the organization's work can be characterized by low to moderate 
task accomplishment; most of the organization's energy is focused on defin- 
ing the goals and tasks by delineating how to approach them and what 
skills are needed. 

Dissatisfaction Stage (Low to Moderate Development Level), This stage 
is characterized by a dip in morale and intensky that is correlated to the 
degree of discrtparxy team members percieve between their initial ex- 
pectations and the reality of the situation. They become dissatisfied with 
dependence on authority while experiencing feelings of frustration or anger 
about goals and tasks. Some may even have negative reactions to the 
formal leader or other members of the organization and may experience 
feelings of incompetence or confusion. Although group work on tasks 
may be disrupted by negative feelings, the work is found to reflect slowly 
increasing task accomplishment and skill development. Some evidence 
of the dissatisfaction stage was demonstrated in the analysis of the medium- 
sized, single-campus college in Chapter Two. 

ThiG stage jften starts later in organizations with complex goals and 
tasks. Generally, this stage constitutes a relatively small fraction of the 
organization's life cycle; however, some groups may become stuck in this 
stage and continue to be demoralized and relatively unproductive, Reso- 
lution of this stage depe Is partly on redefining goals and tasks so that 
they are achievable. 

Resolution Stage (Moderate to High Development Level). The length of 
this stage depends on the ease of resolving feelings of dissatisfaction, the 
ease of learning new skills, the quality of interpersonal relationships, and 
the ability of members to develop norms and processes that enhance their 
ability to work together and to value differences. If these conditions are 
w^pv9^"Unfavorable, the organization may dissolve or deteriorate while remaining 
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in the dissatisfaction stage. Since feelings of cohesion and confidence are 
new and somewhat fragile, the organization may tend to avoid conflict 
cr differences for fear of losing the positive climate. This could retard 
the organization's development and lead to less effective decisions. Some 
evidence of the resolution stage was demonstrated in the analysis of the 
medium-sized technical college in Chapter Two. 

When observing an organization in this developmental stage, mem- 
bers are found to become less dissatisfied as ways of working together 
become clear. They start to resolve differences between initial expecta- 
tions and realities in relation to goals, tasks, and skills. By decreasing 
their animosities toward other members or leaders, they develop feelings 
of mutual respect, harmony, and trust, all of which are characteristic of 
group cohesion. As they accomplish tasks, a feeling of pleasure overcomes 
earlier negative feelings, and they begin to feel more self-esteem in rela- 
tion to organizational membership and task accomplishment. Group work 
is found to slowly increase as skills and understanding develop, and it 
is enhanced by positive feelings among members of the organization. 

Production Stage (High Development level). This developmental stage 
continues with only moderate fluctuations in feelings of satisfaction un- 
til the final stage of termination is reached. Work levels remain high, 
and the socio-emotional perspective remains positive. The time it takes 
an organization to arrive at this stage depends ow the successful resolu- 
tion of dissatisfaction, the complexity and clarity of the task, the ease 
of acquiring the essential skills, and the discrepancy between the origi- 
nal expectations and later realities. Although this is called the produc- 
tion stage, it does not mean that no work on the task goes on at the 
other stages. Some work is being accomplished from the beginning, but 
at a lower level of effectiveness and with less satisfaction than is charac- 
teristic of this stage. This phenomenon was demonstrated in the analy- 
sis of the large multi-college campus in Chapter Two. While some aspects 
of the climate were considered "consultative,** ''decision-making'* aspects 
were barely acceptable to the composite group. 

During this stage members of the organization are eager to be part 
of the team, feel confident about outcomes, and work well together and 
agree on the nature of their relationships with others. Furthermore, they 
are autonomous (not dependent on a designated leader), can communi- 
cate openly and freely without fear of rejection or conflict, and can recog- 
nize, support, and challenge each other's competence and accomplish- 
ments. Their energy is focused on task accomplishment rather than on 
resistance and dissatisfaction. They feel positive about membership in 
the organization (because of high task accomplishment) and about their 
y jility to relate to one another and the organization, in terms of 
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complementary task functions as well as interpersonal support. Group 
work on tasks is enhanced by positive feelings of a job well done, as well 
as by team cohesion. Group work is easier, more efficient, and satisfy- 
ing, with a continuing increase in skills, knowledge, and confidence. 

Termination Stage, With ongoing intact work groups, this stage is not 
reached unless there is some drastic reorganization. However, in ad hoc 
groups and temporary task forces it does occur, and leaders need to be 
aware of some of the characteristics of this stage. If this stage occurs with 
the ending of the work assignment, its length varies depending on the 
length of the experience, the personal meaningfulness of the task, and 
the closeness of interpersonal tasks. While within the college, task forces 
and often academic programs are born, blossom, and die, the goal is for 
the overall organization to continue to serve its clients «ind community. 

While at this stage, group members begin to be concerned about im* 
pending dissolution. Although they often may have strong positive feel- 
ings about accomplishment, they experience a sense of loss or sadness 
about ending the task or separating from group members and the leader. 
Group work on tasks generally decreases, but in some cases there may 
be increased work activity to meet deadlines, to achieve closure, and/or 
to overcome loss. 

So far, Lacrousiere's five developmental stages have been described 
in terms of their sequence and the specific variables that characterize group 
members and group work at each stage. In the next section, the discus- 
sion will focus on the precept that flexible leadership style can be effec- 
tive only if appropriately applied at a specific time and stage in the or- 
ganization's life cycle. Over the years, research has shown that leaders 
have to perform both task and maintenance functions in order for an 
organization to develop into a healthy and productive system. However, 
what has not been clear from the research is in what combinations and 
when in the life cycle these behaviors are most appropriate. Integrating 
the Hersey-Blanchard Model of Situational Leadership wirh Lacoursiere*s 
five stages of organizational development provides a framework for an- 
swering these questions. 

Hersey-Blanchard Model of Situational Leadership Styles 

In general, leadership behavior that is supportive, democratic, de- 
centralized, and participative seems to be related to poorer functioning 
in the early stages of the group's development, but when this behavior 
is maintained through the life of the organization more productivity, satis- 
faction, and creativity result (Shaw, 1981; Lacoursiere, 1980). Converse- 
ly, leadership behavior that is active, aggressive, directive, structured, and 
^ .task-oriented seems to have favorable results in the early developmental 
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Stages of an organization. Yet when this behavior is maintained through- 
out an organization's life cycle, it seems to have a negative impact on 
cohesiveness and quality of work. Based on these findings, directive and 
task-oriented leader behavior is appropriate in the early stages of develop- 
ment, but as the group develops, the focus should shift to supportive and 
participative behavior. 

The Hersey-Blanchard Model of Situational Leadership II (Blanchard, 
1985) has been accepted over the past several years as a practical, easy- 
to-understand approach for analysis of processes for managing and 
motivating people. For leaders who are trying to facilitate group growth 
and development, the situational leadership model has tremendous 
implications. 

In this model, supportive behavior (which is related to maintenance 
functions) and directive behavior (which is related to task functions) are 
patterns of leader behavior that can be plotted on two separate and dis- 
tinct axes. Therefore, a framework for defining leadership style in terms 
of various combinations of directive and supportive behavior can be 
created. 

According to the Hersey-Blanchard Model, each of the four leader- 
ship styles (viz., directing, coaching, supporting, and delegating) represents 
different combinations of directive and supportive leader behavior. One 
may distinguish bet»"een these combinations by considering the amount 
of direction the leader provides, the amount of leadership support and 
encouragement that is available, and the amount of follower involvement 
in decision making. 

Supportive behavior is defined as the extent to which a leader en- 
gages in two-way communication, listens, provides support and encourage- 
ment, facilitates interaction, and involves subordinates in decision mak- 
ing. On the other hand, directive behavior is defined as the extent to 
which a leader engages in one-way communication; spells out member 
roles; tells subordinates what to do, when to do it, and how to do it; 
and closely supervises work activities. Biggerstaff in Chapter Three and 
Roe in Chapter Five provide a foundation for this concept. Nelson in 
Chapter Seven, Barber in Chapter Nine, and Clark in Chapter Ten pro- 
vide ample examples of supportive behavior. 

Situational leadership is based on the notion that there is no single 
best leadership style, so leaders who are able to positively impact per- 
formance and satisfaction are those who are able to adapt their style to 
fit the situation. In the first leadership style, which is referred to as direct- 
ing, leaders are high on direction and low on support. They spell out 
roles and goils, provide specific instruction, and closely supervise task 
O complishment. When using the second style, coaching, leaders are high 
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on both direction and support. In addition to clarifying purpose and direc* 
tion and continuing to direct task accomplishment, these leaders attempt 
to hear the feelings of subordinates about decisions as well as/rfieir ideas 
and suggestions. The third style, supporting, is characterized by high sup- 
portive and low directive behavior. Unlike the previous two styles, lead- 
ers who use the supporting leadership style make decisions together with 
followers and actively listen, support, and facilitate the followers' efforts 
at task accomplishment. Finally, in the fourth style, delegating, leaders 
provide low support and direction. However, that does not mean there 
is no direction or support; workers provide those needed functions for 
themselves and each other. At the same time, decision making and respon- 
sibility for task accomplishment are turned over to subordinates. 

Directing Is for the Orientation Stage. The integration of situational 
leadership with group development suggests that directing is for the or ien- 
tation stage. That is, the focus should be on task-related behaviors and 
not so much on supportive behavior. In general, at the beginning of any 
small group, people are relatively eager to be there and have high expec- 
tations. There is some anxiety about the nature of the situation, and they 
are looking for something they do not have. People are usually feeling 
very dependent and look to the leader to satisfy their needs. Morale starts 
out at a fairly high level, but decreases fairly rapidly during this stage. 
The work accomplished begins at a low level and gradually increases as 
understanding and competencies develop. 

The most appropriate leader behavior at this stage is to help the group 
with the task by clarifying what the task is, setting realistic and attain- 
able goals, and planning for the acquisition of the necessary skills. Dur- 
ing this stage there is some need for supportive behavior, especially that 
related to acceptance by the leader and other members. However, the 
need for supportive behavior is much more moderate than the need for 
task-related behavior. Being overly personal or supportive at this stage 
can lead to unrealistic expectations and, therefore, greater disappoint- 
ment during the next stage. Barber in Chapter Eight demonstrates how 
a founding president established the college culture by directing the staff 
through the orientation stage. 

Coaching Is for the Dissatisfaction Stage. This stage is characterized by 
a decline in morale, with the major morale issues being frustration, dis- 
couragement, and sometimes anger about task success and competition 
among members of the organization and between the formal leader and 
other members of the organization. There is a testing of both the task 
and process goals and confusion about roles. The dissatisfaction comes 
from the discrepancies between the initial hopes and expectations and 
O the realities of the situation. 
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For this developmental stage, appropriate leader behavior calls for 
a balance between directive and supportive behaviors and high levels of 
both. Task behaviors may include the redefinition of goals and expecta- 
tions to make them more realistic and attainable, and continued train- 
ing and coaching in skills and knowledge about task and group process. 
Supportive behaviors would include more active listening and encouraging 
input from subordinates, acknowledging difficulties, and focusing on build- 
ing supportive subordinate relationships and group cohesion. The leader 
needs to be concerned with helping members develop not only task-related 
skills and knowledge, but also interpersonal and group maintenance skills. 

Supporting Is for the Resolution Stage. In this stage, morale, harmony, 
and task competence are increasing. There is less resistance, more com- 
fort with the reality of the situation, a progressive internalization of^oaL 
and skills, and more inclusion and integration within the organization 
so that fewer fears of rejection and incompetence are felt. 

As the group moves from dissatisfaction, the leader's behavior places 
less emphasis on task and goal clarification and more emphasis on sup- 
porting and acknowledging the efforts of subordinates to assume both 
the task and group maintenance functions that the leader previously 
provided. There is less need for directive leadership behavior, a behavior 
that slowly decreases as subordinates assume more and more confidence, 
cohesiveness, and maintenance functions. 

Delegating Is for the Production Stage. Skills in both task and main- 
tenance functions continue to increase during this stage. Task skills are 
mastered and goals are internalized. As positive feelings match and ex- 
ceed initial desires, there is a high level of work on task and more effi- 
cient use of time. This ultimately results in developing positive feelings 
about the organization and feelings of self-esteem and confidence. Subor- 
dinates work well together, differ without competition, and function au- 
tonomously without dependence on the leader. This stage can be the 
most difficult stage for the leader, since his or her special status in the 
group is eliminated. In general, there is less need for either directive or 
supportive leadership behaviors during delegation. 

To summarize this first section of the chapter, the discussion began 
with a brief description of the five developmental stages— orientation, dis- 
satisfaction, resolution, production, and termination— in the life cycle 
of an organization as defined by Lacoursiere, The Hersey-Blanchard Model 
of Situational Leadership Styles was described, which includes delegat- 
ing, supporting, coaching, and directing. Subsequently, the point was 
made that the integration of the appropriate situational leadership style 
with the organization's developmental stage yields a useful framework 
O r identifying leader behaviors that will most likely meet the needs of 
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the organization and help the organization move through its develop- 
mental stages. 

The next section introduces the Community College Effectiveness 
Model. Effectiveness is defined, and a discussion of the need for and 
the developmental stage used in producing such an assessment instru- 
ment (which was used in model studies of excellent institutions and lead- 
ers) is presented. Finally, the components of the Community College 
Effectiveness Model are identified and briefly discussed so as to give 
leaders in institutions of higher education an idea of what they should 
look for when attempting to initiate a movement toward educational 
excellence. 

Community College Fffcctivencss Model 

Institutional effectiveness is a leadership challenge,. It essentially in- 
volves a systematic comparison of institutional performance to institu- 
tional purpose. An assessment of effectiveness can be accomplished only 
if the chief executive officer of the institution provides the active leader- 
ship necessary to ensure that a clearly defined statement of purpose for 
the institution exists. Furthermore, the leader has to ensure that the en- 
tire institution and each of its sub-units have clearly articulated goals, 
means for evaluating achievement of those goals, and processes for using 
the results of evaluation to better meet the needs of students, the college 
community, and the region served. 

Tlie major challenge of leadership is to determine what is to be evalu- 
ated, how evaluation will be accomplished, and what will be done with 
the results. In making these decisions, institutions and their leaders must 
strive not only to use explicit language, but also to specify appropriate 
time frames and expected standards, and design a system for collecting 
and analyzing results. It is the systematic collection and analysis of data 
that constitutes the essence of this process. 

Assessment Procedures 

From the time of the industrial revolution, individuals and organi- 
zations have studied so-called scientific management as a means of building 
more effective organizations. We have progressed from Frederick Wins- 
low Taylor's time/motion studies to Allen A. Kennedy's corporate cul- 
tures in an attempt to design and achieve excellence in public and pri- 
vate institutions. Between the two, we have progressed through sensitivity 
training, T-Group sessions, and human resource concepts to the organiza- 
tional culture model of organizational effectiveness. Today's approach 
calls for assessments of values, beliefs, organizational and individual goals, 
^ .and team structures, and a clear understanding of the organization's 
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culture and how to influence the morale and performance of those who 
must be empowered to accomplish the organization's goals. 

The Community College Effectiveness Model is an attempt to con- 
vey a universal framework for macro analysis that allows for the develop- 
ment of processes appropriate to the institution's uniqueness. What arc 
presented and ultimately controlled through the model are the essential 
elements of all organizations of higher education, 

The institutional effectiveness movement was born out of a frustra- 
tion of national leaders; federal, state, and local agencies; and various 
acaediting agencies in their inability to discover standards for which public 
and private educational entities could be held accountable, The accrediting 
agencies, such as the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, have 
expressed a desire to move the process from the measurement of resources 
to the inclusion of measures of effectiveness of outcomes. The concept 
•also focuses on the extent to which the institutions use assessment infor- 
mation to rc-evaluate goals, to make essential improvements, and to plan 
for the future. 

A recent interest in educational excellence in higher education has 
focused the attention of researchers and practitioners alike to the fact 
that institutional assessment at the university and college levels is almost 
totally unstructured. A systematic set of assessments does not exist, yet 
thousands of institutions are required to invent appropriate measurement 
processes. The best guidance these institutions now receive is the expec- 
tation that they will develop processes appropriate to their purposes, 
resources^ and environments. This problem militates against a set of 
universally appropriate procedures and ultimately against standards by 
which institutions can measure progress toward institutional effectiveness, 

In their search for excellence in community colleges, Roueche and 
Baker (1986) reasoned that one means of providing a systematic set of 
assessments would be to identify institutions and leaders with excellent 
reputations, discover what they actually do, and then use organizational 
theory and behavioral concepts to develop a set of university- and college- 
appropriate measures that would provide the framework from which 
processes'to'outcome measurement can be developed. 

To actualize this goal, Roueche and Baker initiated a study that dis- 
covered, analyzed, and evaluated exceptional community colleges. The 
purpose of their project was to research , develop, field test, and validate 
a model of institutional effectiveness to be employed by two- and four- 
year colleges in order to make effective improvements. Tlie authors aimed 
to develop a model that could quantitatively describe the extent to which 
colleges were meeting their missions and the needs of their students and 
^ onstituencies. Roueche and Baker reasoned that other institutions could 
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use these exceptional institutions as models to initiate a movement to- 
ward educational excellence. 

Roueche and Baker decided that, since community colleges are teach- 
ing institutions, the criteria by which colleges would be selected for the 
study would have to focus on the effectiveness of their instruction. There- 
fore, a study that attempted to analyze, evaluate, and determine effec- 
tive climate, exceptional leadership, and teaching behaviors in commu- 
nity colleges had to focus on institutions that were recognized for their 
efforts in promoting and enhancing teaching quality. 

To strengthen their study further, a panel of fourteen national ex- 
perts who had considerable experience in analyzing and evaluating teacher 
performance, leadership, and culture conducive to student learning in 
community colleges were asked to select the top five community colleges 
that: were recognized nationally for their ability to maximize student suc- 
cess; were able to develop and pursue policies and standards that com- 
bine open-door admissions with quality academic programs; were led by 
presidents who were perceived to be pursuing excellence; and selected, 
evaluated, rewarded, and developed exceptional teachers in all aspects 
of the comprehensive mission of the community college. 

Of the thirty-three community colleges that were nominated, Miami- 
Dade Community College, Florida, received twelve first-place ballots and 
ranked near the top of the other two experts' ballots. Given this strong 
ranking, Roueche and Baker decided to conduct an in-depth analysis of 
Miami-Dade Community College. 

What ensues is a brief description of the components of the Com- 
munity College Effectiveness Model eventually developed by Baker, based 
on the foundation established in Access and Excellence. The Community 
College Effectiveness Model is presented in Figure 11.2. 

Section One: The Personal Assessment of the College Environment 
(PACE) 

This section of the Community College Effectiveness Model provides 
the most abstract and global view of the organization. Various groups 
such as faculty, staff, and administration are given the opportunity to 
assess the quality of perceived leader influence on follower behavior, com- 
munication, collaboration, organizational structure, work design, and the 
extent to which the college is perceived to be focused on student success. 
Therefore, PACE will provide answers to the question: **What is it like 
to work here?'* PACE attempts to measure a complex mixture of feel- 
ings, beliefs, perceptions, expectations, norms, values, policies, and proce- 
dures that in the aggregate assess the culture of the organization. As an 
^ assessment process, a climate study has the following characteristics: 
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differentiates one organization from another; is perceived and experienced 
either directly or indirealy by the institution's members; is related fo, but dis- 
tinct from, other aspects such as size, formal structure, or the design of specific 
jobs; influences each individual's motivation and performance on the job; 
and can be changed through direct and indirea management and leadership. 

Furthermore, climate studies can provide information on the following 
institutional effectiveness concepts: how well the technology, strategies, 
planning, organization, work design, management procedures, and poli- 
cies and procedures are integrated in the eyes of the various members 
of the organization; how the various members of the organization see 
and rela e to their leaders and supervisors; and how individuals' percep- 
tions relate to their bottom-line performance, such as their work with 
students, efficient use of the organization's resources, and perceptions of 
the quality of the service provided to students and the community. 

Section Two: The Leadership Effectiveness Program 

Section Two of the Community College Effectiveness Model is the 
Leadership Effectiveness Program (LEP). Here the idea of organizational 
climate is seen as being highly correlated to the idea of leadership effective- 
ness. LEP measures the use of certain leadership behaviors that are in- 
tended to influence the performance and morale of members of the or- 
ganization. Since any effort to influence the behavior of another person 
is viewed as an act of leadership, leadership is seen as an influence pro- 
cess. Leaders are individuals who are interested in developing staff or fol- 
lowers and building motivating climates that result in high levels of produc- 
tivity, as well as extrinsic and intrinsic satisfaction. Leadership style, 
therefore, consists of the patterns of behaviors that leaders use when they 
are attempting to influence others' behavior. 

Research supports the idea that leadership styles tend to vary con- 
siderably from one situation to another. Insights into one's situational 
leadership style may emerge from assessing the leader's own self-view and 
the view of the followers; LEP allows for both. The instruments can be 
administered and analyzed in team-building sessions designed to improve 
leaders' effectiveness. As followers are empowered through experience, they 
can perceive the culture of the organization as much more satisf/Lng. Thus, 
LEP consists of two instruments: a follower form and a self-evaluation form, 
each of which contains thirty-four items about leadership skills. A work- 
book for use with the system is among the products being developed. 

Section Three: CESTA, T£P, and SACE 

The third section of the Community College Effectiveness Model con- 
;ists of three sets of instruments and analytical procedures: the Cultural, 
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Environmental, Structural, and Technical Assessment (CESTA); the 
Teaching Effectiveness Program (TEP); and the Student Assessment of 
the College Environment (SACE). These instruments are designed to be 
admmistereJ to various members of the college community: the CESTA 
to faculty, staff, and administrators; the TEP to flill- and part-time faculty; 
and the SACE to full- and p?'t-time students. 

fnT:]il^^'!^^'"'^' ^"'''"'"""^"f"'- Structured, and Technical Assessment 
(LhirA;. This mstrument measures values, beliefe, and perceptions related 
to the institution's mission. These elements provide the framework for 
the governance and decision-making structures that evolve at an institu- 
tion. Values and beliefs provide a basis for understanding human be- 
havior but must also be brought into congruence with an institution's 
stated purposes or mission if the organization ij to be effective. Moral 
values will determine what decisions are made and how they are made 
Values and beliefe ultimately are converted to decisions, and decisions 
are converted to behaviors that directly affect students and their moti- 
vation to achieve their educational goals. 

While values and beliefs provide a firamework for human behavior 
and responses to influence, organizations must eventually develop plan- 
nmg processes to orchestra the behavior of individuals and groups and 
align their activities with ^r. mizational purpose. Society expects colleges 
to serve the specific purposes expressed in their stated missions. The mis- 
sion, thereroic n-usc contain support criteria for assessing the long- and 
short-term effe ivei.cos of the college. Effective leaders are able to craft 
the written and stated mission of the college in terms of these conditions; 
when the conditions are met, the survival and health of the college is 
ensured. Although mission statements are broad, abstract, and value- 
laden, they must express a vision of the future so that followers will be 
able to align mx ^ and accomplish the tasks necessary for fulfilling it. 

Organizational structure and its attendant processes are also an ex- 
tn mejy important influence on the behavior of individuals in organiza- 
tions. Structure is defined as those features of the organization that serve 
to control or distinguish its parts. The uniqueness of the setting is criti- 
cal to the development of effective organizational structures because col- 
lege professionals (esp^ 'I, '• • 
dom to work indepen 
Yet th anission of the 
velopment of the itudcm 
tern must result in the re. 
to accomplish the goals oi 




"acuity and counselors) are afforded the free- 
and often in isolatation firom one another, 
is accomplished through the holistic de- 
-equently, the organizational structure sys- 
ole control of individuals working in teams 
jdent development. 
TU rpariizational structure and processes not only must shape the 
jobs ot ....dividuals, but also must result in the effective organization of 
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departments, divisions, or units into groups of jobs. The college or university 
is made up of several academic and administrative support units, as well 
as student services. Each of these units contains individuals performing 
different jobs that combine to produce a larger outcome of student success. 
This larger outcome becomes synergistic only when the college's mission 
and beliefs produce goals that require an integrated effort. Advisement 
is a concept that fits this test. The student does not typically have an "ad- 
viser," but a system of advisers; namely, faculty and student development 
experts who provide a variety of academic assessment and career advice. 

It is envisioned that the assessment of the organizational structure, 
processes, and procedures, including resource development, instruction, 
curriculum development, student development, performance appraisal, 
support services, administrative services, and the physical environment, 
would lead to goal-setting, job description, and team-building activides 
designed to align effort and motivation toward student success. I* urn, 
processes to aid in organizational structure for academic, student, and 
administrative services would be developed. All of these activities ulti- 
mately lead to institutional effectiveness. ' 

Moreover, the ultimate measure of leadership effectiveness is the qual- 
ity of decisions that affect the success of students and the accomplish- 
ment of the organizational mission. The concepts of governance and 
leadership, however, are not discrete; they tend to overlap and are often 
used interchangeably. These concepts actually encompass both structure 
and process. Although governance is related to decision making, leader- 
ship relates to influencing the execution of the decision. If the college 
is viewed as a government, governance becomes the process with which 
students, faculty, staff, administrators, and board members, associated 
together, establish and carry out the rules and regulations designed to 
control individual and collective behavior. These processes are intended 
to reduce conflict, facilitate collaboration, and preserve essential individual 
freedom to act in the best interests of the students and the followers. 

Since a collegial model is based on groun process, a method must 
be developed to allow for periodic examination of goals, tasks, and per- 
ceived shared decision making. The CESTA addresses the specific deci- 
sions regarding academics, student development, administration, and per- 
sonnel. Staff, faculty, and administrators determine at what level in the 
governance structure the decision is perceived to be made. The institu- 
tional report generated from the CESTA analysis suggests how the gover- 
nance process could be improved and how individuals could be allowed 
to participate to a greater extent in the governance process itself. 

The Teaching Effectiveness Program (TEP). The pursuit of institutional 
9^"^''^^^^'^^"'^^ quality education has several integral components, with 
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the primary element being the individual instructor. Within colleges and 
universities, the primary goal is student learning, and the key to quality 
teaching is an effective and situational instructor. To be effective with 
the typical collie student, the instructor must possess chara eristics and 
behaviors that inspire learning. Experts argue that most individual charac- 
teristics are innate, but many behaviors can be learned. For each individual 
instructor, the inner experience of teaching is different. For one individual, 
teaching is a misery; for another, teaching is a joy; the behaviors or strate- 
gies differ for both individuals. One fills up work time thinking about 
other things, while the other is engrossed in teaching and thinks often 
about improving skills and performance. These two extremes in the col- 
lege culture illustrate the fundamental dilemma in the management and 
leadership of colleges and universities. These organizations provide ser- 
vice to humans, but the quality and effectiveness of those services varies 
tremendously due to the competence and mo*-ivation of the faculty. 

It should be noted that the history of faculty development in higher 
education is in its early stages. Faculty development in the past thirty 
years has been haphazard and perfunctory. With its demand for account- 
ability and measurement, the institutional effectiveness movement has 
found this concept thirty years behind maturity and institutional 
mastering. 

The instruments and decision process associated with TEP can re- 
sult in a program of faculty development that centers on the following 
essentials: dearly defined purposes; universal standards; multiple sources 
of input on development; competencies of highly effective teachers; and 
a need for flexible and individualized development plans. TEP consists 
of a set of competencies related to motivation, involvement and interac- 
tion with students, situational responses and flexibility, respect for stu- 
dents, mastery of subject, and a global focus on teaching discovered as 
a result of analyzing studies of effective college teachers. The program 
provides for a multiple set of sources of input, such as student ratings, 
peer and supervisor assessment, and self-appraisals, for the faculty mem- 
ber to facilitate the development of a personal growth plan. 

TEP, now in the pilot testing phase, will consist of instruments for 
several sources of inputs into the self-appraisal process. These sources of 
inputs will also be aggregated by computer at the program, department, 
division, and institutional levels in order to provide information for the 
college's effectiveness plan. 

Student Assessment of the College Environment (SACE). If human service 
organizations exist to serve humans and to change them in some mea- 
surable and pervasive way, the most important perceptions of institutional 
O ffectiveness certainly should be provided by students who matriculate 
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at the college. The process of matriculating forms a psychological con- 
tract between the college and the student. The basic unwritten mutual 
expectation is th at in exchange for the expenditure of energy, effort, and 
perseverance, the college will provide a set of educational and instruc- 
tional services that will add value to the individual. This added value 
should provide the student with skills necessary to live a better life and 
participate in society. 

In the execution of the psychological contract, the student is assessed 
on many occasions. However, the student is afforded few opportunities 
to assess the college. The opportunity to complete the SACE instrument 
allows the student to assess the instructional, student development, ad- 
ministrative, and physical environments at the time when the student 
has traditionally only assessed the instructor, at the end of an academic 
period. The student would be able to assess the quality of instruction 
in specialization courses, as well as in general educational courses. These 
assessments would be general impressions, but collectively would provide 
a picture of the college's culture as perceived by the student. In addition, 
aspeas of teaching in general would be collected. Concepts would allow 
for measures of faculty attitude toward students, the intellectual orienta- 
tion of faculty, their availability, and the extent to which the student*s 
expectations are met. 

The student would also assess the student development dimensions 
of the college to include perceptions of assessment, admissions, orienta- 
tion, advisement, counseling, financial aid, and job placement services 
Finally, the student would assess the administrative and support environ- 
ment, to include library and remedial services, recreational facilities, phys- 
ical appearance of the campus, and such aspects as cultural diversity and 
harmony. 

SACE consists of instrumentation and software to display the data 
in ways that would lead to institutional decision making and the improve- 
ment of individuals, teams, and units toward the goal of service to the 
student and to his or her community. 

Section Four: The Student Follow-up Appraisal and the Employer Survey 
The overall measurement of institutional effectiveness is not com- 
plete unless the success of a collegers students is measured once the stu- 
dents have left the campus and have had an opportunity to apply what 
they have learned. From a cultural perspective it is also important to ask 
"those who were there" to recall and report their perceptions after they 
have entered a new culture. 

The Student Follow-up Appraisal System (SFAS) is designed to appraise 
the performance of an institution as related to its students' ability to 
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achieve additional educational or employment goals, as well as to assess 
the general competencies actually used on a job. A follow-up study focusing 
on students who have left the college or university would be conducted 
after a period of time, generally two to three years, to assess students' 
subsequent success in the workplace or in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Former students would therefore have the opportunity to provide 
input on the effectiveness of the education and training that they received 
at the institution being evaluated. 

Employer Survey. In addition, employers would have a chance to as- 
sess the quality of some of their employees' preparation and performance 
via the Employer Survey. Thus theSFAS instrumentation provides an 
evaluation of institutional effectiveness in the community as perceived 
by employees and employers. The system consists of instruments, a com- 
puter program for decision support, and strategies for improving institu- 
tional, program, and individual effectiveness. 

To summarize, the discussion in this part of the chapter focused on 
a brief description of the Community College Effectiveness Model, which 
is under development at the University of Texas at Austin and is designed 
to discover, analyze, and evaluate exceptional community colleges, The 
initial intent of the study was to document how dimate, leadership, sys- 
tems for success, and teaching for success can be synthesized, Using Miami- 
Dade as a model of an exceptional community college, Roueche and Baker 
discovered strong evidence that supports the existence of a culture for 
excellence. In this exemplary college, leaders were paying attention to 
student success, were attempting to become role models for excellence, 
and were reacting well to critical incidents through a conscious attempt 
to minimize crises and surprises. In addition, the researchers discovered 
that the college had integrated systems that were helping personnel make 
decisions with and for the students to promote student success, College 
personnel were using current information effectively to chart a path to- 
ward the future. The studies of leaders and the case studies presented 
in this book re-enforce that conclusion. 

In their attempt to improve performance, college presidents employ 
considerable coaching and teaching in their relationships, with college 
personnel; college leaders were found to be actively improving rewards 
for, and positive expectations of, all college personnel. In terms of teach- 
ing excellence, the colleges have been found to have many exemplary 
professors and are dedicated to improving the quality of teaching in general 
and increasing the number of professors who demonstrate excellence. 

The relationship between cultural leadership and the Community 
College Effectiveness Model is clear: effective leaders must find ways to 
jsess their climate. The Community College Effectiveness Model provides 
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a means to gain perceptions from all constituents related to the college. 
In addition, this process provides insights and a way to utilize the infor- 
mation to make changes, which should provide impetus toward a produc- 
tive culture. 

In the next part, three futuristic views of community college organi- 
zations evolving in multicultural and multinational environments are 
presented. These views of organizational evolution are adapted from 
Hampton, Summer, and Webber's (1987) book on this topic. This futuristic 
approach views the total organization, immersed in its environment, evolv- 
ing from one form to another over very long periods of time. In present- 
ing ecological, contingency, and strategic theories of organizational func- 
tioning, this last section attempts to respond to the question "Why do 
some community colleges survive and grow while others decline, stag- 
nate, or die?" 

Viewpoints of Organizational Evolution 

The ecological, cop*-' agency, and strategic frameworks provide a view 
of organizations evolving from one developmental stage to aiiO^"her and 
from one cultural framework to another over time while attemptit»g to 
respond to the two vital challenges of innovation and change. 

Ecological Viewpoint and Evohmonary Determinism 

Using evolutionary laws, the ecological framework compares social 
organizations to biological organisms. Aldrich (1979) explained the popu- 
lation ecology theory of organizational evolution, a theory whose essence 
is derived from Darwin's The Origin of Species and from Herbert Spencer's 
application of Darwin's concepts to the evolution of social organizations. 
According to Aldrich (1979), the world is made up of populations (or 
species) of social organizations that are constantly engaged in a process 
of variation. As a result, the organizations that evolve differ from one 
another in terms of their internal organizational structures, rewards, or 
control systems and their external outputs to society or goals. 

According to the population ecology viewpoint of evolution, organi- 
zations are seen as having very limited free will to govern their own des- 
tiny. In addition to assuming that environments are constantly chang- 
ing and as a result organizations vary, the ecological viewpoint presumes 
that there are not enough resources in society to support just any ran- 
dom organization. To strike a balance between the available resources 
and number or type of organizations that can grow and develop to matu- 
rity in a given environment, society (rather than the organization itself) 
is found to be constantly engaged in a process of natural selection. The 
only organizations that the society selects for survival are those that are 
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able to develop unique characteristics to help society members fit better 
to their ever-changing external and/or internal conditions. On the other 
hand, those organizations that are incapable of implementing organiza- 
tional change to accommodate environmental pressures (whether inter- 
nal or external) will eventually stagnate and die. 

In addition to selection, the ecological viewpoint holds that society 
plays an instrumental role in the permanent retention of social organi- 
zations. Initially, the society selects a unique organization through on- 
going searches and experimentation. Once selected, the society proceeds 
to make sure that this unique organization is retained by rendering more 
permanent the organization's particular services and its internal struc- 
tures, technologies, or control systems. 

Given that organizations vary in terms of their goals and their inter- 
nal activity systems, and given that society does not have enough resources 
to support just any random organization, the ecological viewpoint is based 
on the premise that society select^ for survival only those organizations 
that have a relatively superior fit of goals and activity systems to their 
environment. Although an organization is seen as having some control 
over its own destiny, the environment itself is what determines the sur- 
vival of the fittest one. Therefore, the environment, or what is *'out there," 
can cause some organizations to fit and others not to fit; some to grow 
and others to die. Since certain environmental characteristics make it 
either easy or difficult for organizations to secure resources and support, 
the following paragraphs will discuss the four resources that Aldrich (1979) 
isolated and identified as being important in understanding the ecologi- 
cal viewpoint of organizational evolution. 

Carrying Capacity. Even chough a given environment may have many 
or few resources, Aldrich (1979) believes that the quality of available 
resources limits the size of the organizational population that can exist. 
With a relatively fixed number of environmental resources, new organi- 
zations can be started fairly easily; a population of organizations arises, 
each with its share of the available resources. This population approaches 
a steady state only when the environmental carrying capacity is reached. 
However, when the steady state is about to be reached, the environment 
again emerges as the trigger agent. This is to say that organizations, like 
living organisms, cannot exist in a steady state; they must always be in 
motion. 

Based on the carrying capacity precept, the ecological viewpoint pre- 
sumes that the number of social organizations will decrease whenever 
the available resources are depleted. On the other hand, available resources 
may remain the same but competitors with innovative approaches may 
O ise, thus attracting more of the available resources away from the original 
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organization. Therefore, no peaceful coexistence will predominate in the 
environment and no equilibrium will be reached as long as resources are 
scarce and the population of organizations must depend on the same pool 
of resources for survival and growth. Eventually, some organizations will 
be eliminated, changed, or forced to adopt the form of the "fittest" com- 
petitor to survive and grow. 

Stability. Within the context of the ecological viewpoint, environ- 
ments are seen as stable whenever their human resources and technolo- 
gies remain the same. Here, unstable environments (which witness con- 
stant changes at a fast rate) are seen as advantageous to the newly formed 
organizations but make it difficult for older, well-developed organizations. 
Conversely, stable environncients make it difficult for new organizations 
to grow but are an asset to the already developed organizations. In a sta- 
ble environment, organizations can afford the time to learn standardized, 
efficient, and highly interrelated ways to optimally fit with the environ- 
ment. This learning curve effect explains the reasons behind the difficul- 
ties facing the newer organizations when competing with older organiza- 
tions for resources. 

Domain Comensns. The survival of an organization is also influenced 
by whether other organizations recognize its claim to its domain (result- 
ing in "domain consensus"), for example when a proprietary school is 
established within the service area of a public two-year college. If the public 
college accepts the presence of the intruder, the environment will be more 
receptive to co-existence. However, if there is great controversy, the "do- 
main conflict" that arises among the different organizations makes it more 
difficult to collectively serve the constituents. 

Resource Concentration. Finally, organizational form is found to be de- 
termined by whether or not vital resources are concentrated in one loca- 
tion or dispersed more evenly or sparsely. Previous success stories have 
shown that for organizations to grow and develop, they must be located 
close to where the needed resources are concentrated, thus rendering them 
easier to attract and retain. On the other hand, if resources are dispersed 
widely, different and more decentralized organizational structures will have 
to be adopted. In essence then, the principle of concentration enters into 
the process of selection, since society will select those organizations that 
can fit themselves to either concentrated or dispersed resources. It will 
be interesting to observe how two- and four-year colleges react to a fu- 
ture of scarce resources. 

Contingency Viewpoint 

This view acknowledges that the destiny of an organization is deter- 
^ ^^inedby scarce resources and society's selection process. It is also assumed 
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that organizational leaders command a certain amount of freedom to in- 
fluence their culture so that they can alter organizational forms in ways 
that adapt organizations to the environment. However, the contingent 
cy viewpoint recognizes that even though this freedom is achieved, it is 
limited to dealing with only one characteristic of the environment, thus 
leaving many other aspects of the environment free to impact the over' 
all culture to be created. 

The contingency viewpoint is based on the assumption that the de- 
gree of environmental instability and complexity causes the development 
of internal organizational structures to differ from one other. Consequent- 
ly, a fast-changing environment will result in fast-changing organizational 
programs and products that necessitate the development of an organic 
and dynamic system. On the other hand, a relatively stable environment 
makes it necessary to develop a formal and structured organizational sys- 
tem. Whenever this "fit*' between organizational structure/process and 
external environmental conditions is violated by a given organization, 
the latter is likely to stagnate or die. 

When compared to the ecological viewpoint, the contingency views 
are similar in one important respect: both theories recognize that organiza- 
tional form and culture must fit the environment. Unlike the ecological 
viewpoint, however, the contingency theory is different in four respects: 
determinism vs. free will; form of organization; concept of environment; 
and time span. 

First, the contingency theory holds that organisations can change 
their form and that organizational leaders have the power to create the 
culture they envision. As a result, leaders are seen as being able to calcu- 
late the degree of environmental turbulence and match their organiza- 
tion's information and decision systems to it. Second, the contingency 
viewpoint clearly specifies what to look for inside the organization. Spe- 
cifically, it initially identifies the complexity of organizational specializa- 
tions and the uncertainty in the decision-making process, and then de- 
signs information systems to fit these criteria. Third, the contingency 
theory clearly specifies what to look for in the external environment, name- 
ly, its degree of uncertainty and complexity. Finally, the contingency view- 
point specifies the time period over which the organization is to be viewed. 
In more specific terms, the theory suggests that organizational leaders 
identify the existing degree of environmental uncertainty and then match 
the organization's current resources to this turbulence. 
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Strategic Viewpoint 

"A strategy is a comprehensive, gestalt, holistic 'picture' or Vision' 
jpowing how all elements in a task alignment might, in the future, fit 
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with the needs and demands of constituencies in the environment" (Hamp- 
ton, Summer, and Webber, 1987, p. 767). 

The concepts of organization, environment, and strategic choice are 
central to the strategic viewpoint. In the following paragraphs, a brief 
discussion of these three concepts is presented. This is followed by a 
description of how organizational leaders attempt to achieve a proper 
fit with society through strategy and policy formulation and relate strategy 
and policy using elaboration, reformulation, institutionalization, and in- 
terdependence. Finally, the strategic viewpoint is compared to the eco- 
logical and contingency theories, and points of agreement and disagree- 
ment among these theories are identified and presented. 

As organizations move through their life cycles, almost all of them 
proceed from inception and birth to growth and development and then 
to a period of conflict. Thereafter, they may move either toward realign- 
ment and growth or toward stagnation and decline (Hampton, Summer, 
and Webber, 1987). Being able to continuously align (coordinate or syn- 
chronize) organizational form with society is the most instrumental force 
that propels an organization's movement from one stage to another. 

Every organization is nurtured within an "environment/society" that 
is composed of an amalgamation of special task constituencies (consist- 
ing of customers, clients, or resource suppliers) and cultural constituen- 
cies (consisting of groups positively or negatively affected by the task align- 
ment) that are unique to only that particular organization. 

Task alignment is the most immediate challenge the organization faces 
in stage one (birth/inception) and stage two (growth/development), since 
it has to align organizational form with task constituencies. In essence, 
the organization must coordinate— by logical and conceptual methods- 
networks of external outputs, internal resource competencies, and con- 
stituencies in the task environment. Unlike the first two stages, the 
problem in stage three (conflict) is cultural alignment. Accompanying 
the increases in complexity and size of task alignment, there is the crea- 
tion of another network of constituencies— that are affected by but not 
directly connected with the main task— which comprise a larger and wider 
cultural environment. To move to stage four (realignment/growth), and 
to avoid stage uv^e (stagnation/ decline/death), the mature organization 
will have to not only match its form to task constituencies, but also modify 
its form to match its new cultural constituencies. 

Based on the precept of outside constituencies, the elements in the 
task alignment are competencies that the organization must be capable 
of in order to serve society rather than to exploit it for the organization's 
advantage. As a result, resources and/or rewards are given to those spe- 
:ies of organizations that have a comparative and distinctive advantage 
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over others. Furthermore, it is important to note that organizations with 
the most distinctive competencies are the ones that receive resources from 
their outside constituents. 

Finally, the strategic viewpoint assumes that the real objective align- 
ment of an organization is strongly influenced by the "strategists," **top 
managers," "key influential," or "dominant coalition" in the "strategic 
apex" of a given organization. The behavior of this strategic group is critical 
to organizational evolution because this group influences alignment, and 
in turn the degree of alignment can result in organizational growth or 
decline. To influence alignment, strategists exercise strategic choice (Child, 
1972) over a very broad spectrum of alignment competencies. They also 
influence the organizational culture, which in turn supports or detracts 
from the organization's alignment processes. Within this context, strategists 
choose among a wide range of options by employing one of two types 
of decision making: strategy formulation and policy formulation. 

Formulating Strategies and Policies. When organizational leaders for- 
mulate a strategy, they base their decision on the organization's total sys- 
tems of competencies and total system of external supporters. These two 
systems are related through inductive and conceptual analytical process- 
es, -a kind of reasoning that economists have long recognized as "en- 
trepreneurial vision" (Schumpeter, 1950; Penrose, 1968). 

For the organizational observer or leader, it is important to under- 
stand the limitations and deficiencies of using only strategy formulation. 
First, the strategic situation with all its environment constituencies and 
all its task alignment elements is extremely complex since there are so 
many variables with their own unique levels of accuracy. Second, to add 
to this complexity, these variables are constantly, unpredictably chang- 
ing, and no amount of sophisticated forecasting can see the future as it 
will truly be. Third, the larger the organization is, the longer time it re- 
quires to implement a change, because its entire culture (with its com- 
plex technology, economics, and human behavior) must learn new align- 
ments gradually. These deficiencies, taken together, cause organizational 
leaders to use the two types of decision-making processes simultaneously 
(strategy and policy) rather than only one. 

A policy is a piece or increment of a strategy. Like strategy formula- 
tion, policy formulation is a conscious and cognitive act. However, it differs 
from strategy formulation in four respects; what is being formulated; the 
degree of detailed scientific methods that are used with conceptual reason- 
ing; the time frame of environmental and organizational forecasting; and 
its continuous and sequential decisions, referred to as "policy episodes." 
Since policy formulation focuses on only one element of organizational 
^ form, rather than the whole task alignment-as in the case of strategy 
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formulation— there is less complexity and therefore less discrepancy be- 
tween vison and reality. However, more scientific and detailed policy anal- 
ysis can take place so that if everything cannot be done at once, an alter- 
native is to develop one policy at a time. In addition, a policy has a shorter 
timeframe, involving shorter-range forecasting, therefore making it more 
likely to reflect reality rather than simply a perceived vision. Finally, policy 
formulation is viewed as a series of sequential policy episodes (each with 
shorter time spans than strategy), which occur in an unending stream. 

Strategic choice, therefore, consists of policy formulation and strate- 
gy formulation, both of which are performed simultaneously over time 
and are related to each other in four special ways: elaboration, reformu- 
lation, institutionalization, and interdependence. 

As a decision-making process, elaboration converts one or more ele- 
ments in an original strategy to specific detailed actions by using factual 
details. These details include a variety of organizational and environmental 
data that can be technical, economic, motivational, or political. Collec- 
tions of such data are more predictable for three reasons: rather than 
focusing on the whole strategy, attention is directed to a limited prob- 
lem; since planning takes place closer to i^e time of action, data are fore- 
casted less far into the future; and to sup^, t conceptual thinking, more 
scientific techniques can be used. 

In the case of reformulation, however, the focus is on a certain element 
of the policy in the strategy that; is not aligned with reality. In solving 
this particular policy problem, strategists discover that they have to 
reformulate/ change their vision of the whole strategy. On the other hand, 
whenever elaboration or reformulation is performed by organizational 
leaders over a long period of time, people who are associated with \e 
organization learn new technolgies, attitudes, beliefs, and skills— a 
phenomenon that is referred to as institutionalization, or strategic learning. 
External constituencies, as well as internal leaders and employees, learn 
to live and cope with different services, structures, or reward systems. 
A gradual assimilation and institutionalization of the complex alignment 
with constituencies can be attained through strategic learning. Finally, 
within the context of interdependence, strategists are constantly engaged 
in the two processes of "muddling with a purpose" (Wrapp, 1967) and 
"logical incrementalism"(Quinn, 1980). According to Wrapp (1967), or- 
ganizational leaders more or less "muddle" through a maze of policy epi- 
sodes when they attempt to elaborate conceived strategies. Quinn (1980), 
on the other hand, assumes that, although effective strategists do attack 
bits and pieces of strategies (in policy episodes), they do not lose them- 
oelves in the process, but see the whole picture by maintaining an overal! 
O sense of the logic (strategy) and purpose of the policy. Although strategists 
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may sometimes be successful and may elaborate, they may be at other times 
unsuccessful and must reformulate. The behaviors of the strategic group, 
however, are not haphazard actions; they are accompanied by an over- 
view or comprehensive logic that is learned and constandy adjusted along 
the way. These learnings become integrally interwoven into the culture 
of the organization. 

The Strategic Viewpoint vs. Ecological and Contingency Viewpoints. In one 
respect, the strategic viewpoint agrees with ecological and contingency per- 
spectives; they all share the precept that only organizations whose form 
or nature fits the environemnt will survive and grow. The strategic viewpoint 
is also in agreement with contingency theory by assuming that organizational 
leaders are empowered with the fVee will to design new cultural forms. Stra- 
tegic theory, however, differs sharply fVom the other two viewpoints in four 
respects: organizational form; environment; time span; and free will. 

When defining organizational form, both external outputs (goals) and 
internal resource competencies are taken into account. Unlike the con- 
tingency theory-which takes product outputs for granted and only deals 
with degree of turbulence or complexity-the strategic viewpoint assumes 
that product goals are central variables that need to be "created" or 
"designed." Furthermore, in addition to focusing on the internal com- 
munication and decision system, strategic theory includes organization- 
al culture transformation processes: organizational structure, workflow 
processes, and reward systems. 

While only environmental complexity/turbulence is assessed by con- 
tingency theory, strategic theory envisions the environment as being com- 
posed of a very broad range of constituencies, each of which demands 
some task or cultural output from the organization. Like ecological the- 
ory, strategic theory covers long time spans. Both viewpoints deal with 
very long-term life cycle changes in organizations. 

The strategic theory views organizational leaders as exercising free 
will through the decision-making processes of strategy formulation and 
policy formulation. Strategists do not compute only environmental tur- 
bulence and then fit only the internal decison-making system to that. 
Rather, strategists have a broad range of internal elements of form and 
an infinite discretion to "visualize," "conceptualize," and "design" prod- 
uct or service outputs. In addition, the organization can "create" its own 
environment or migrate to new environments by including product and 
service goals as elements of organizational form. 

Summary of the Chapter 

The first part of this chapter briefly discussed Lacoursiere's five or- 
development stages of orientation, dissatisfaction, resolution, 
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production, and termination. Subsequently, the Hersey-Blanchard Modd 
of Situational Leadership Styles of delegating, supporting, coaching, and 
directing were then highlighted. It was also emphasized that the integra- 
tion of appropriate situational leadership style with the organization's 
developmental stage provides a useful framework for determining leader 
behaviors that will help the organization meet its needs and move through 
its developmental stages. 

In the second part, the Community College Effectiveness Model was 
presented by initially defining institutional effectiveness, followed by a 
discussion of the need for a college effectiveness instrument and a synopsis 
of the developmental stages used in producing such an assessment in- 
strument by studying excellent i ^stitutions and leaders. The components 
of the Community College Effectiveness Model were identified and briefly 
discussed so as to give institutions of higher education a perspective of 
what they ought to look for when moving toward quality and educa- 
tional excellence in their organizations. 

Finally, three futuristic viewpoints of organizational evolution theory 
were presented. The framework of ecological theory projects organiza- 
tions as being under the direct influence or control of their environment. 
Contingency theory is based on the assumption that environmental in- 
stability and complexity cause the development of different internal and 
cultural organizational structures. Finally, the strategic view recognizes 
leaders as having considerable flexibility in helping the organization and 
its culture to fit, or align, with society by continously and simultaneous- 
ly engaging in strategy and policy formulation. 

The continued growth and health of North American community 
colleges will depend on the leaders* ability to assess their organizational 
cultures for both functional and aysfunctional qualities. As turbulence 
increases and these leaders are required to respond to increasing control 
and accountablity measures, they must be ready to deal with and solve 
problems related to external pressure through internal integration. 
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C)r^:am:.itu>ri.ii cultiiri has a popular topu in m<ir\a^crut-r\i 

truorv siiKC (Ik cmfK 1 ^).sOs, In.t tcu ha\o tried to applv ihcpriiuiplo 
of ^.ultural loaJcrship to tvsi> \LMr ^ o11c^;ls — until now. In a Krouful- 
breaking new \ v>!uiik. C.eor^t \ leaker. Ill and associates explore ihc 
wa*\s coinnuiiutv tolle^^e leaders shape the i.ulturcsof their ».olle^«.s 

1 Uc auth<^rs ot i^\iUural I < tulerWii/? /nside Arru^ru a \ i\}inmunii\ 
(\>llet:eN attack llie i>lil^^orn pro<.ess ot reacting to crises.' lin'ti tin;; 
subordinates' a^^eess to intvir[natu>n. and controHi nj^ dec isu>n making; 
\ia a rijikl hierarch\ lhe\ prv>iTose a new paradigm leadership, otu- 
in which leaders create an institutional culture that aruicipates atul 
n^ana^es clian^c cttec fi\el\ 

C^ulturui /.euJoT sln[> exatuMU s the ei>mn\unit\ (.olle^e leaJerslup 
team, culture and coninuinuat ion. the lite c\cle ot organizations, the 
teachinU'learnin^ LOtninunits , the interchangeable roles ot leader <ind 
follower, the chalienu*^ '' h»<^ ''^^ founding and successor presidents, and 
the w^i^s presKi^-nts, adrnitust r.itors, tae ult\, and ^tatt can toster^a 
iulture that promote s tle\ihilit\ . inno\ alion. and creatiMtN I he hook^ 
also looks at iht Jitttuiue between eulture and climate, the dittir 
ence between e oounanJui^ atui le adm^:. and the w a\s e>r^:ani:at ii>nal 
ihcorv ean be useJ ti>anal\ze t he i w e>'\ e ar c e>lle*;e 



r.eeuue \ Maker 11 1 , one i>t llu most re spee led scholars ui hi^lu r 
eeiueatu>n lv>daN . \s dl assutiu tlu joseph I) Moore I ndow ed C hai r in 
C eMnnuinitv olle^^e I eaele fship at \i>rth Carolina State L'ni%ersit\ m 
the tall ot l''^^^ 1 U' b.is be e n^prote ssor ot eeiucatiein at the L'ru\erMt\ 
o\ texas at Austin siiut atuI lu' is tlie author e^r ce>'authe>r ot 

^ nK>re than 7^ arlie le s, u [H>r is. auel boe^ks, including; the C\unnuitut\ 
C\d!e^e Press's \i ^ < ss arul / \ . rlN m e. S/uirctf \'isiOTi, and / ctu /imil; 

Haki r also se e s as din e tvu \ W the- \atu>nal rnstitiile te^r Le.ider 
ship awei Insiitutuuial 1 t te e 1 1 s e lu ss, »i ce)nse)rtiiMii e>t evdle^;es anel 
uni \ ersu les diat [u euuote s nisi 1 1 ul lonal ettv'v. 1 1 \ eiiess atul e e>iUinuoiis 
quahl s* inipro\ e'lnent in lu»;be r celue at uni 

^^aker's assvu late s ai\el e o authors .n e all ^raelumc** ot the ^ e>rnnui 
rMt\ C\>lle^e I eaelersbip Pre^^rarn at the l'tu\ersitN ot 1 e\as at Austin, 
ar^ei represent the (\e\t ^eruratuMi i^t leaelers <ind protcssuinals m the 
ceunnunutN eolle^;e tield C e>ntributin^; to C'ulli^rdl LeddeTslup ,ire 
C harlolte Mi^i^erstat t. 1 ess.i \lartine: 1 a^le, Mary Atui Roe, Roseinar\ 
Cidlett Karahi. I li Ten.!. M u heie Ne N^^n, lUn llis Barber, and CJ Allan 
- Clark 
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